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Efficiency and Wages in the United States 


By James J. Davis, Unirep Stares Secretary or LaBor 


NE needs to visit other countries in order to realize just how 

() big, how prosperous and how efficient the people of the United 

States really are. 

We see at home so many instances of inefficiency, so many places 
where old methods still obtain, and we contrast the up-to-date plant 
with the plant which ought to have been scrapped 20 years ago, that 
sometimes we get impatient and sometimes we growl. But when we 
come back to the United States from abroad we appreciate that, all 
in all, we have a wonderful and efficient and epitendee country and 

' that even things we regard as back numbers here seem really wonder- 
ful methods or machines when compared with the best in other places. 

The industrial economic genius of the American people has been 
shown and possibly more thoroughly tested in the last 10 years than 
ever before. The fact that we have grown and progressed while 
all other nations have been floundering, and most of them slumping 
and sliding back industrially, economically,and financially, is an evi- 
dence, yea, verily, a proof, that the American mind is geared to a mesh 
that drives it through any set of conditions. 

Do you realize that in the field of manufacturing alone we produce 
more than $60,000,000,000 worth of manufactured goods per year? 
In 1923 the value of manufactured products was precisely $60,481,- 
135,000, which represents an increase of 384% per cent over the pre- 
duction of 1921. While the money value shows some falling off as 
against 1919, yet in actual quantities produced there was an increase 
of 19 per cent in 1923 over the quantities produced in 1919. The 
number of persons engaged in manufacturing in 1923 was 10,176,750, 
and of these 8,763,233 were actual wage earners, an increase in 
wage earners Of more than 26.2 per cent over 1921. The wage 
payments in 1923 were $10,985,895,000, an increase of 34 per cent 
over 1921. 

Now, the manufacturing establishment, of course, takes in a 
quantity of raw material and further fabricates, changes, or develo 
| it into finished output. ‘Much of the raw material is, in fact, the | 

finished product of other manufacturing establishments, so that | 
perhaps the best measure of what our manufacturing industries 

are really doing is the value added by manufacture; in other words, 

the difference between raw material as it goes into a given factory 

and the value of the finished product as it emerges from that factory. 


Increase in Labor Efficiency 


APPLYING this test we find that the value created over and 

| above raw material cost in the manufacturing plants of the 
United States in 1923 was $25,853,151,000, an increase of 41.1 per 
cent as compared with 1921, whereas the number of wage workers 
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increased but 26.2 4 cent and the amount of wages paid increased 
34 per cent. This brings us to the conclusion that labor is becomine 
more and more efficient and that the wages of labor are not, takings 
the country as a whole and everything into consideration, absorbine 
an unfair share of the country’s increasing prosperity. 7 

We hear enough and more than enough about the high wags 
rates and the terrible wages we have to pay for labor in the United 
States. We hear very little about labor cost in the finished product, 
We hear very little, entirely too little, of that marvel of modern 
times, the efficiency of the American laborer coupled with the 
machinery or equipment with which he toils. 

That efficiency is increasing every year. I know it isa very common 
thing to refer to machine production as compared with hand produc- 
tion, as though the machine when once introduced had created a 
new and fixed standard of output per man. The question to-day 
is not one of the productivity of labor as between machine methods 
and hand methods but as between the machines of to-day and the 
machines of a year ago or two years ago. 

We hear plenty about the increase in wages since the World War, 
the increase in wages of boot and shoe workers, for instance; but we 
are not always told that the output per man-hour has also tremen- 
dously increased. 

For instance, in the same establishment in New England where, 
since 1916, wages have increased 48.5 per cent the efficiency of labor 
as measured in output per man-hour has increased 25.1 per cent. 
This increase in efficiency, acting as a shock absorber, has taken up a 
very perceptible amount of the wage increase. In that plant it re- 

uired 1 hour and 42 minutes of one man’s time to produce a pair of 
shoes in 1916. To-day it takes 54 minutes of one man’s time. ‘This 
has no doubt been accomplished by introduction of more effective 
machinery and by more efficient shop management. But I believe 
it will be good business policy all along the line, when improve- 
ments in machinery are made that enable a man to produce more 
output, to let that man share and share liberally in the gain that 
comes to production from such improved machinery. 

Take another instance, the production of pig iron. I am not so 
much interested that away back in 1850 in the charcoal furnaces in 
which all the work was handwork the production per man was only 
25 tons; but I am interested to know that in 1904 it was 470 tons and 
that in 1909 it was 671 tons and that in 1919 it was 811 tons, and 
that to-day it is 1,179 tons. I am interested to know that in 119 
we produced more tons of pig iron and employed fewer men in doing 
it than we did in 1909. In 1891 it required from 14 to 16 hours oi! 
one man’s time to produce a long ton of pig iron. To-day in the 
eastern district it requires 2 hours and 18 minutes, while in Pittsburgh 
and Chicago it requires 1 hour and 54 minutes, and in the Southern 
and Gulf States it requires 4 hours and 30 minutes. 

In textiles we are in am unfortunate situation at this time. The 
price of raw material, of cotton and wool in the raw, has reached a 
price level almost unheard of, and the tendency seems to be in some 
quarters to cut the pay roll to equalize, or partially equalize, tls 
tremendous advance in raw material. We are told that the industry 
can not operate with the present rates of wages and the present cost 
of material. I would like to call attention to a statement, recently 
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published, to the effect that whereas three or four years ago weavers 
operated 4 to 6 looms, never more than 10, that they are now 
going back to these plants after a wage cut and are operating 36 
jooms. Up to a few years ago New England textile mills were ’ 
winding their warp beams with about 50 pounds of cotton or wool, | 
as the case might be. Later, these mills substituted beams ranging 
from 150 to 300 pounds, while to-day up-to-date plants with machin- 
ery for handling material are using beams from 600 to 1,000 pounds. 

| think it will be agreed that labor cost can be met by a much 
simpler and more humane method than by reduction of wages of 
labor of men and women. 


Wage Cuts Not Always Cost Cuts 


THE brick manufacturers and the brickyard workers of Chicago have 
just entered into a new wage agreement providing for a 13 per 
cent increase in wages. ‘There are instances in Chicago where a 
machine, tended by one man, shoots out 49,000 bricks an hour. 
Na.urally, it does not make much difference how much wages they 
yay that man. His wages would have very little effect upon the 
leben cost of a thousand bricks. 

Of course all brickyards are not so well equipped, but the question 
arises Whether it would be better to improve the equipment and thus 
increase output and decrease labor cost rather than to resort to a 
reduction of wages; and 1 may say that reduction of wages does 
not always mean a reduction of labor cost even in the same plant 
and with the same equipment, because with lower wages a certain 
per cent of the more efficient workers who can get better wages else- 
where are driven out and their places filled with a less efficient class 
of labor, which increases the labor cost. 

The records of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for instance, show 
that in a plant where it required 1344 hours, one-man time, to pro- 

f duce a thousand brick, the labor cost per thousand was greater, 
though this plant paid only 17 cents an hour, than it was in another 
plant which paid 79 cents an hour. Thirteen per cent increase in 
wages occurred in the plant paying 79 cents an hour, and the 
fellow who was paying 17 cents is foaking for immigrants, Mexi- 
cans, With the result that his labor cost per thousand brick will 
probably be increased. 

Increased efficiency should, in my mind, be the watchword of the 
American employer all along the line—increased efficiency rather 
than reduction in wage rates. 


































Wage Eamers’ Investments 


WANT to call attention to another tendency of the time, a ten- 
dency which can of course be not only checked but annihilated 
by a persistent and radical reduction in wages. I refer to the ten- 
dency of the wage-working masses to turn their savings back into 
industry and become the source of capital supply for business. 

For some time past the railroads have been complaining that they 
found it difficult to secure loans to cover the cost of really needed 
development, improvements, and repairs. On February 7 the presi- 
dent of the New York Central Railroad lines, P. E. Crowley, an- 
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nounced that as a result of a three weeks’ drive for stock subscriptions 
among the employees of the system 41,570 employees of the road had 
subscribed for stock and that the amount offered under the com. 
pany’s plan was oversubscribed by 176 per cent. 

Let me call attention to the occupational list of stockholders of , 
certain group of telephone companies. I refer to the sale recently 
of preferred stock by the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, th. 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., and a part of the Southwestern Bell Telo- 
phone Co. There were 118,799 subscribers, who took 733,676 shares. 
Among these were 2,627 accountants, 527 barbers, 10,774 clerks. 
21,626 housewives, 24,317 laborers, 1,043 members of the building 
trades, 4,101 stenographers, 468 tailors, 498 domestics, and so forth 
and so on. 

Here, through the machinery of corporate stocks, is to be a 
source of capital for investment in the years to come. When we talk 
about the demands of the laborers for wages—and sometimes they 
are very unreasonable—as being an attempt to “kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg,’”’ let me say that there is a way to protect 
the aforesaid goose. Let the wage earners of this country be once 
thoroughly convinced of corporate honesty, of corporate willingness 
to be fair and reasonable and just as between man and man, and the 
wage earners of this country will invest their savings in corporate 
stocks, preferred or common, and thus turn back into the business the 
money needed to conduct its affairs. 

Now, as a part of being fair and just, managers of corporations 
should, in my judgment, do two things. First and foremost, let 
the wage worker have a full share in the increase of production that 
comes through improved machinery and factory equipment, always 
installing up-to-date methods to increase productive efficiency, 
rather than reduce wages; and, second, though this will be found to 
be a part of the first, gain the confidence of the workman; let him 
~ to improve production methods. 

say without fear of contradiction that wherever the employee 
coinell has been given a fair trial it has worked out to the benefit of 
both the employer and employee. It has benefited business, it 
has improved the community. 

The Russell Sage Foundation has just got out a report on the 
Dutchess Bleachery experiment which every man ought to read. | 
might cite the case of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in its coal mines 
in Colorado. There certainly has been more peace and more e1- 
ployment and more coal under this arrangement than that locality 
ever knew before. I think the method might be greatly improved, 
but it is headed in the right direction. 

I could cite scores of cases where the employees have been taken 
into the advisory councils of the management very much to the bene- 
fit of both. I would say to the manufacturer, give the worker 
chance to see what you are doing, and give yourself a chance to sce 
what he is thinking, especially ‘what he is thinking about his work. 


Industrial Overdevelopment 


| REALIZE that with plenty of capital available from the savings 
of industry and with the rapid increase in the productive ¢ 


ciency of labor which is going on all around us, we are heading toward 
[960] 
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another trouble, which is already upon us in a most acute form in 
the bituminous coal fields, and that is the overdevelopment of in- 
dustry. We are industrially a young, powerful people. We do 
things, and sometimes we overdo things. We have overdone the 
hitumimous coal business. ' 

Forty per cent of our coal mines employing 75 per cent of the 
workers now in the industry could, by employing them all the time, 
produce all the coal that we could use or sell. 

With our present iron and steel equipment we can produce in seven 
months our needs for a year. 

Our window-glass factories in 17 weeks can supply all that wo can 
consume In @ year. 

The census of 1923 shows that there are 1,542 boot and shoe fac- 
‘tories in the United States. Fourteen per cent of these do 65 per 
cent of the total business now, but if they operated to full capacity 
and full time this 14 per cent has the ability and the power to pro- 
duce all the shoes required in the country. Aside from the plants 
constituting the 14 per cent, 47 per cent of the shoe manufacturers 
produce 32 per cent of the roral shark and these could with their present 
equipment merease their production 50 per cent. Thirty-eight per 
cent of the manufacturers of boots and shoes produce only 24% per 
cent of the total output, and these are the price cutters, the pests of 
the industry. 

This question of overdevelopment is a serious problem. Out of it 

ows nine-tenths of our unemployment. From it flame up our 
‘pee which precede our panics. 

[started out by remarking what a great country this is industrially 
and economically. I would not recall one word of it, but our ve 
greatness, Our very strength, our very racial characteristics make it 
exceedingly important for us to watch our step, and guard against 
some of the pitfalls inherent in our very system and method of busi- 
ness. They make it necessary for us to get away from some of our in- 
herited superstitions about master and servant, about the right to run 
ow own business in our own way and do as we please with our own; 
make it necessary to protect not only our individualism but our 
atizenship, our social relations one with another; make it necessary 
to recognize the mass man and a mass interest, a community of man- 
kind of which we are only a part and not the whole thing. 
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Coal Situation in Illinois 
By Erxe.sert Stewart, Unitep States CoMMISSIONER OF LABOR Srarisrq 


i See bituminous coal situation in Illinois is essentially identicaj 
with that of every other bituminous coal State or group of 
States, and may be taken as a fair picture of the bituminoy 

coal industry as a whole. 


Illinois has 1,032 coal mines. Of these, 694, or more than typo. 


thirds, are so-called local or wagon mines, shipping no coal whateye 
by railroad. It will, therefore, be seen that linois has a “‘snovy. 
bird” problem as great as any other State in the Union. As , 
comment upon the term ‘‘snowbird,” applied to local coal ming 
and supposed to signify that they operate only in the winter time 
it may be said that the average running time of the local mines jy 
Illinois for the year ending June 30, 1924, was 140 days, whereas 
the shipping mines averaged 139 days. A number of serious-min«ed 
men have questioned whether the local mine in the various bituni- 
nous coal States constitutes as serious a problem as it is represented 
to be. These mines are scattered all over the State wherever co; 
is found. They are usually drift or slope mines, in which the coal 
is mined by hand. ‘There is neither motor nor mule in any of these 
mines, the coal being pushed on pit cars by hand either to the mouth 
of the opening or to the base of the shaft. In these local mines ay 
average of 3,640 underground and 626 surface workers are employed, 
or a total of 4,266 employees. However, of the 72,308,665 short 
tons of coal produced in Illinois during the year ending June 30, 1/124 
as shown in the Illinois coal report,’ these oo mines produced only 
1,984,302 tons, 1,739,482 tons of which were sold to the local trade, 
while the remainder was used at the mines. The production of the 
local mines is therefore insignificant. They supply a purely local 
trade that can be reached by wagon. None of their output reaches 
the great competitive centers, and its interference with trade can 
be with domestic trade alone. 

The 338 shipping mines sold 1,609,980 tons of their output to the 
same sort of local trade, or an amount almost equal to that sold by 
all of the local mines combined. It would seem, therefore, that the 
local mine question might well be eliminated from the entire (is- 
cussion of bituminous coal troubles and that those writers are cor- 
rect who claim that its introduction simply confuses the issue without 
having any intrinsic significance. In the following discussion of the 
Illinois coal situation, therefore, we will eliminate the local mines 
and discuss only the 338 mines of the State which ship coal. 

In the period under discussion these shipping mines produced more 
than 70,000,000 tons, of which 44,242,533 tons were shipped by rail- 
road to points more or less distant from the mine by presumably 
to competitive markets. 


Operating Time 


A® STATED above, these 338 mines were in operation an average 
of 139 days during 1923-24, and it is here that the trouble 
begins when one endeavors to get a real picture of the situation 


1 Iinois. Department of mines and minerals. Forty-third annual coal report, 1924, Springfie!\|, 19% 
[962] 
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This average is a figure which conceals all the facts that are worth 
knowing about the running time of coal mines in Illinois. In the 
first place, the running time as reported is the tipple time or the days 
upon which the mine actually loads coal for shipment. Formerly it 
was the custom for companies to include as a full day of operation 
each day upon which the tipple worked at all. For instance, if, in 
a mine capable of filling 100° railroad cars per day, only 5 cars could 
be obtained and the tipple worked only long enough to fill these 5, 
this time was reported as a day of operation. 

Very strenuous efforts have been made by the United States 
Geological Survey and the various State bureaus to get away from 
this loose method of reporting and to have the tipple time reported 
ona full-time basis. No doubt great improvement in this regard has 
been made, but there still remains a good deal of inaccuracy about 
the reporting of tipple time. At best, reports of tipple time give 
little indication as to whether the mine itself was at work, as they 
do not show what percentage of the miners were mining coal at the 
time or whether any of them were at work. The tipple can be 
operated, so long as there is coal in the pit cars in the mine, even 
though no actual production is going on. 

To obtain the average of 139 days’ operation for the shipping mines 
in Illinois the total days reported by the 338 mines, regardless of their 
size, were simply added and divided by 338. In other words, the 
figures for the mine that runs 30 days and produces the minimum 
produced by any shipping mine are combined with and given the 
same weight as those for the mine that runs 275 days and produces 
a million tons. As is too often the case, the average here is worse 
than meaningless; it is vicious. Fortunately, the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Mines presents in its report an array of details that permits 
recasting of the entire report to show what really lies behind this 
simple average. This has been done in the following table, which 
classifies the mines by days of operation and also shows the amount 
and per cent of production, and the number and per cent of employees 
by mines so classified. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES AND OF TONS PRODUCED IN 
LLIN COAL MINES IN OPERATION EACH CLASSIFIED NUMBER OF DAYS DUR- 
NG 1923-24 
























































Mines Employees Production | Ay- a 
FR Average) Tro. aot 
| | Cu- Cu- | Aver- Cu- pores due-|neces- 

Days of operation | mu- mu-| age mu-} Yorke | tion| sary 
Num-| Per | la- |Num-| Per| la- |num-| Amount | Per} la- (wei ht-|_Per jat 300 

ber icent tive} ber |cent/tive| ber (tons) (cent) tive ed) iman! days 

|per} - per | per per per per 

cent cent) mine cent ay | year 

— | BLS ae 

Under 10 days_.-.--- 1] 0.3) 0.3; 34] 0.041 0.04) 34) 3, 800) 0.01) 0.01 9.0| 12.4 1 
l0and under 20 days. 4 1.2) 1.5) 480) .5) .5| 122) 23, 198} .03) .04 18.0) 2.6 29 
Oand under 30 days. 6} 1.8) 3.3) 1,596) 1.7) 2.2 266 167, 511 > Ree 25.3) 4.2 134 
i0and under 40 days- 8} 2.4) 5.7) 1,821} 19) 41 228 373, 319 la) 35.2) 5.8) 214 
40 and under 50 days. 10} 3.0) 8.7] 2,284) 2.4) 6.5 228; 458,773) .7| 1.4 42.6) 4.7) 324 
and under 60 days. 6; 1.8} 10.5) 1,059) 1.1) 7.6 177; + 271,698) .4) L8 53.7) 4.8) 190 
0 and under 70 days. 14] 4,1) 14.6) 1,975) 2.1) 9.7 141 722, 196; 1.0) 2.8 63.6) 5.7 419 
0and under 80 days. 16} 4.7) 19.3) 3,705) 3.9) 13.6) 2382) 1,320,475) 1.9) 4.7 76.1; 4.7) 940 
Mand under 90 days. 15} 4.4) 23.7] 3,985) 4.2) 17.8 266) 1, 838, 458) 2.6) 7.3 84.7) 5.4) 1,125 
Wand under 100 days 14| 4.1) 27, 8} 2,933) 3.1) 20.9) 210) 1,368,390) 1.9) 9.2 95.3! 4.9) 932 

1 and under 110 

d 18; 5.3) 33.1) 6,323) 6.6) 27.5 351) 3, 818,439) 5.4) 14.6 103.9} 5,8} 2,191 
16} 4,7) 37.8} 3,628} 3.8) 31.3 227) 2, 332, 576i 3.3] 17.9 114. 5| 5. 6) 1,385 
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TaBLE 1.—-NUMBER AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES AND OF TONS PRODUcEp i | 
ILLINOIS COAL MINES IN CPERATION EACH CLASSIFIED NUMBER OF Days DUR 
ING 1923-24—Continued : 
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Mines Employees Production Av- |Nug 
Average|*T8° berg 
? number | 2'°- men 
Cu Cu-| Aver- Cu- of days UC- neces 


Days of operation mu- mu-| age mu- 


tion! gar 
Num- Per | la- |Num-| Per! la- |num-} Amount | Per| la- | Worked t} Saty 


Coegee- er | at Sy 




































































ber jcent/tive| ber jcent|tive| ber | (toms) |cent tive|‘".g Dan) dayy 
per per| per per per | per 
cent cent | mine cent day | yea 
120 and under 130 
A A LE, 23; 6.8) 44.6) 7, 7. 6 38.9) 316) 5,058, 184) 7,2, 25.1) 125.3) 5.6 3.0% 
130 and under 140 
in dik ttn 24) 9.1) BL. 7 5,448) 5.7) 44.6) 227) 3,623,475) 5.2 30.3) 134.7) 4.5 2m 
140 and under 150 | 7 
| ETE S See 14 4,1) 55.8 4,952, 5.2) 49.8 354) 4,019,329 5.7 36.0) 143. 4) 7 29m 
150 and under 160 a 
days......._.-..... 18) 5.9 61.1, 3,431) 26 53.4} 191} 2,632, 180, 37) 307) 154.3) 5.0 175 
160 and under 170 | | | 
| aS EE aA 22; 6.5, 67.6) 7,333; 7.7; 61.1) 333) 5, 803, 114, 8.3) 48.0 165.4, 4.8 4m 
170 and under 180 | | 
Gye... 12, 3.6 71.2 3,096 3.2! 64.3} 25a) 2, 160,660) 3.5) 51.5] 173.3) 4.6 1 
180 and under 190 " 
pn Wee at Sed 15| 4.4 75.6) 5, 586 6.8 70.1} 372} 5,601,797; 8.0) 50.5) 184.0 5.4234 
190 and under 200 | 
"RE BR os 21; 6.2 81.8 6,697) 7.0) 77.1; 319) 7,010,961; 10.0) 69.5 194.2) 5.4 439 
200 and under 210 
Oy. sa sb cecchie 17, 5.0 86.8 6,566 6.9) 84.0; 6, 229,817; 8.9) 78.4 204.6 4.6 447 
210 and under 220 | | 
eg EES eb BEBE 10, 3.0: 89.8) 3,713; 3.9) 87.9} 371) 3,053,302) 4.3) 82.7 213.4; 3.9 264 
220 and under 230 at 
EA ll its 10, 3.0 92.8) 4,917] 5.1) 93.0) 492! 5,154,493) 7.3| 90.0; 223.9) 4.7 30m 
230 and under 240 Re Priel | 
Paes 10, 3.0 95,8) 3,261, 3.4) 96.4) 326) 3, 698,267) 5.3) 95.3 235.0) 4.8 2,55 
240 and under 250 | 
| ne SP 5, 1.5) 97.3; 1,108 1.2) 97.6 222 856,870 L2 96.5, 244.8 3.2 & 
250 and under 260 
Onetes 35 2235.- 2.6 97.9 273; .3, 97.9 137) 341,2381 .5 97.0 257.0) 4.9 
260 and under 270 << 
ge alt RE ne PEERS 6 Ls 99. 7| 1, 1.7} 99.6; 267) 1,610,842) 2.3) 99.3) 264.5; 3.8 1,49 
270 days and over.... 1} .3100.0) 4 . 4100.0; 420) 474, 916) . 7/100. 0; 282.0) 4.0 # 
Total.........- 338 100.0)... 96, 499/100. 0 kl 283/70, 328, 372100, 0... | 148.8) 4.947,50 











By looking at the cumulative percentage column of this table, it 
will be seen that more than 10 per cent of the shipping mines operate 
less than 60 days; that 5.7 per cent operated less than 40 days; that 
51.7 per cent of the mines of Illinois operated less than the average 
number of days as shown im the Illinois coal report (139 days) ; tha 
these mines operating less than the average employed 44.6 per cen 
of the employees, ae produced 30.3 per cent o the total output. | 

The average number of days worked as shown in this table is § 
weighted average, weighted by the number of employees, and not : 
simple arithmetical average of mines reporting as shown in thi 
Illinois report. The weighted average days worked is nearer 148. 
than 139. Even this weighted average is open to some objection 
because of the faulty way of reporting the number of employees, # 
will be shown. 
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D IN Output 
A | 
_f= IE relationship between operating days and tons produced is 
“7 shown in the following table of classification by output: 
Num 
‘dl sce 2.-NUMBER AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES AND OF TONS PRODUCED IN 
nee ILLINOIS COAL MINES, CLASSIFIED BY OUTPUT 
at 
days Mines Employees Production Av-|Num 
Der erage| ber of 
u- u- | Aver- u- uc-|neces- 
“7 lnssified’ =, mu- mu-| age mu | = re tion} sary 
tion (tons Num- Per} la- |Num-| Per} la- |num-| Amount | Per | la | (ei ont. at 300 
3, 083 ber |cent)tive| ber |centjtive| ber (tons) (cent) tive |\*® i man) days 
per per | per per | rr} per 
2,44) cent cent mine cent ay | year 
2 A eie2 8 
j nder 10,000.......-- 20; 5.9 5&9 834; O09 OD 42; 112, 236; 0.2) 0. 2 45.6} 2. A 127 
1, 748 000 to 24,999....... 36} 10. 7) 16.6) 2,437; 2.6) 3.5 68} 639,084 .9) LI 74.2] 3.5) 603 
000 to 49,999_...... 34! 10. 1) 26.7} 4,054) 4.2! 7.7 119) 1, 240, 854} 1.8) 2.9 84. 3. 6) 1, 147 
4, CHM 000 to 99,999._-.--- 57| 16.9| 43. 610, 690 11. 2| 18.9] 188] 4,216,960 6.0, 8.9 98.31 4.0) 3,502 
),000 to 149,990... ... 47| 13. 9) 57. 5| 9, 268 -9. 7) 28.6) 197) 5,758,165) 8.2) 17.1 129.2} 4.8) 3, 901 
Li ,000 to 199,999... 22; 6.5) 64.0) 5,081) 5.3) 33.9) 231) 3,873,301) 5. 5) 22.6) 152. 0} 5. 0) 2,574 
P 000 to 249,999____- 22; +6. 5) 70. 5| 7,267) 7.6) 41.5) 330) 4,892,047) 7.0) 29.6 150.3] 4. 5) 3, 642 
a p,000 to 299,999____. 16, 4.7) 75.2) 6, 7.0; 48.5) 416) 4,462, 506) 6.3] 35.9 147.2| 4.6) 3, 269 
,000 to 399,999__..- 23) 8. 3} 83. 5)12, 802) 13. 41 61.9) 457) 9, 860, 844) 14. 0) 49.9 150. 2} 5.1) 6,409 
‘SMR 000 to 499,900_———- 17; 5.0) 88. 5| 8,813; 9.21 71. 1| 518! 7,615, 240, 10.8] 60.7} 175. 4| 4.9) 5, 152 
‘ ,000 to 599,999__.._ 16) 4. 7; 93. 2) 9, 773} 10. 2) 81.3) 611! 8,750,780) 12. 4| 73.1 158.7} 5.6) 5, 171 
+, TD 000 to 699,999__... 5} 1.5) 94 7| 3,042) 3. 2 84.5) 608) 3,191,905) 4.5) 77.6 215. 6} 4.9) 2, 186 
m p,000 to 799,999__.__ 7) 2.1) 96. 8} 5,1 5.4 89.9) 731) 5, 198, 264) 7.4) 85.0 200. 2} 5.1) 3,417 
2, ),000 to 899,999__._- 5, 1.5) 98.3 3, 635; 3.8) 93.7 727, 4, 274, 335) 6. 1 91.1 197. 6. 0) 2, 394 
+ gem and over-----| 6 1.81100. 1] 6, 021} 6. 3,100.0} 1,004] 6, 241, 761 8.9'100.0, 188.7] 5.5) 3, 786 
- f° 338 100.0... 95 199 100.0 srt 283/70, 328, 372 100. 0 —_ 48.8) 4.947, 371 
has i | 








It will be seen from the above table that 57.5 per cent of the mines 
h produced less than 150,000 tons; that these employed 28.6 per 
nt of the employees and produced but 17.1 per cent of the coal; and 
at it took 83.5 per cent of the mines, employing 61.9 per cent of 
¢ — to produce half, or slightly less than half, of the coal 
uced. 
The following table shows the number of mines which, operatin 
time, or 300 days a year, could produce all the coal that all o 
e mines in the State did produce. 



























tha LE 3.—NUMBER OF MINES AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES THAT, WORKING 300 
n DAYS IN THE YEAR, WOULD BE REQUIRED TO PRODUCE AN AMOUNT OF COAL 
CONWEEQUAL TO THAT PRODUCED BY 338 MINES IN THE YEAR 1924 
1t. 
Is Mines Employees 
Lot ae ae 
uc- 
the tion } Possible | Cumu- 
~ Cu- Cu- r total pro- lative 
48 SIR Classified production of 1924 mu- mu- | Pe} duction | total pro- 
4 Num-| Per | la~- | Num-/| Per } la on 300-day Gadilon 
100 cent | tive} ber | eent | tive = basis 
. ; per per 
» cent cent | tons) 
000 tons and over._....._..__. 6 LS; 1.8) 6,021 6.3} 63] 5&5} 9,934,650} 9,934,650 
000 and under 900,000 tons._... 5} 15} 3.3) 3,685) 3.8] 10.1] 6.0} 6,543,000) 16, 477,650 
000 and under 800,000 tons. ____ 7; 21 5.4 56,120; 64/15.5) 51 7, 833, 600 | 24, 311, 250 
,000 and under 700,000 tons.._.- 5| L5) 6&9) 3,042) 3.2,187| 49) 4,471, 740 | 28, 782, 990 
000 and under 600,000 tons___.- 16 4.7/} 11.6] 9,773 | 10.2) 28.9] 5.61 16,418, 640 | 45, 201, 630 
000 and under 500,000 tons_____ 17 5.0/ 16.6} 8,813 %2) 381 4.9 | 12,955, 110 | 58, 156, 740 
000 and under 400,000 tons____- 28 8.3) 24.9) 12,802) 13.4] 51.5] 5.1 19, 587, 060 | 77, 743, 800 
ee 84 | 24.9 |..___- Pens SOS Ut: TAS AR erie ease 
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It will be noted that the mines are given the capacity indicated 
by their output in 1924. That is to say, upon the assumption that 
the six mines producing 900,000 tons and over in 1924 could jos 
have produced any more coal than they did in the days upon which 
they operated, that the 16 mines that produced between 500 (jog 
and 600,000 tons each could not have produced any more coal thay 
they did, etc., we have in this table simply increased the production 
to the 300-day basis, using the 1924 rate of production per man per 
day, with the remarkable result that the table shows that 84 of the 


338 shipping mines of Illinois, or 24.9 per cent of the mines, employ. 
ing 49,206 workmen, or 51.5 per cent of the total employed, ¢ou\d 
have produced 77,743,800 tons of coal, which is 7,000,000 tons 
more than all of the shipping mines did produce, and 5,000,000 tons 
more than both shipping and local mines produced in 1924. This 
means that 254 of the 338 principal mines in the State represent an 
unnecessary expenditure of money so far as the capital invested in 


the mines themselves is concerned; that they simply prevent an 
adequate number of mines from producing an adequate amount of 
coal on a reasonably efficient basis; that the railroads must distrib. 
ute cars to 254 unnecessary mines in a single State, with all the 
capital invested in cars that this implies. It means that the industry 
wastes not only the money actually invested but the time and energy 
of the officials and clerical help that must be on hand the year round, 
even when not producing unnecessary coal. 

Another problem in this industry, whose principal product is 
problems, enters fully into the Illinois situation. The railroad 
mine and, more recently, the ‘‘consumers’ mines”’ of all kinds inust 
be reckoned with. For many years the railroads have owned and 


operated their own mines or contracted for a large percentage of the 
output of mines which were not directly owned, and in the more 
recent years the iron and steel interests have secured contro! of 
mines from which they supply themselves with coal. Other indus- 
tries are rapidly doing the same thing. To the extent that this is 
true, here is a market from which the operator of a commercial coal 


mine is as completely shut out as though no coal were being consumed. 
The railroads are the greatest consumers of bituminous coal; the 
iron and steel industry is probably the next greatest, and yet the 
extent to which these two principal consumers replenish their stocks 
from mines uncontrolled or uninfluenced by them is very small. 
Of the coal produced in the shipping mines of ilinois in 1924, 22,402, 
214 tons, or 31.9 per cent, went to railroad companies direct from 
the mine, and if we take the mines that operated the greatest number 
of days we find their output going exclusively to railroads. The 
only mine operating 280 days and over was a 100 per cent railroad 
mine. Below is a table covering the 27 Illinois mines that operated 
200 days or more, showing their total production and the tons sold 
to railroad companies or loaded onto the railroad locomotives, 
which amounts to the same thing. It will be seen that 73.8 " cent 
of the output of these mines, as against 31.9 per cent of the total 
coal produced in all the shis;ing mines of the State, went to the 
railroads. 
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Taste 4--PER CENT OF TOTAL PRODUCTION SOLD TO RAILROADS BY THE 27 
A ibe MINES OPERATING 200 DAYS AND OVER 




















f Production 
Num- | 
; oe oC a 
Days of operation em- Per cant 
ploy | Tons mined | aps hance ig sold to 
| railroads 
asdave cabana wilad asliscngag Wl 420 | 474, 916 | 474, 916 100. 0 
Sep and UREN EPO GENUS 6252005 nts ib iksebpend~ccceocenesss 48 | 120, 000 120, 000 100. 0 
51 105, 000 105, 000 100. 0 
480 | 437, 678 163, 029 37.2 
559 | 604, 992 391, 744 64.8 
Shend GH IE NNO 55 cn nn on cksnitsttinirinenanesenabe 143 | 162, 249 160, 030 98. 6 
130 | 178, 984 93, 281 52.1 
est end TRIE GDB iit ccc dn aims secwbinges cocegccceénar 163 | 125, 371 61, 635 49. 2 
182 | 171, 082 94, 472 55.2 
399 | 213, 923 197, 694 92. 4 
it nnnd GRE OE ccanndoconanauthdactickintvocebsanh 52 | 163, 303 76, 099 46.6 
306 | 277, 737 116, 270 41.9 
488 | 580, 454 455, 015 78.4 
; 792] 728, 986 424, 212 58. 2 
06d SE Eo crreintrcnnerecstietteaddcocthe Qi 578 | 295, 069 280, 230 95. 0 
| 406 | 447, 396 | 208, 037 46.5 
910 and under 220 days.........-.....2---.--22---2--2--.-| 217 | 285, 523 | 251, 071 7.9 
| 496 | 449, 748 342, 687 76, 2 
| 594 | 412, 959 198, 703 48,1 
418 | 461, 188 363, 822 78.9 
| 816 | 730, 118 709, 161 97.1 
| 106 | 66, 010 42, 550 64.5 
$9 one RR OR... ng crencciesocenscescnpensccastbagen | 184 | 114, 353 54, 322 47.5 
72 | 130, 297 80, 991 62. 2 
| 565 221, 870 192, 014 86. 5 
262 305, 348 290, 242 95.1 
| 871 | 666, 055 643, 576 96. 6 
oy RE 2 a ecient OR | 9, 498 | 8, 930, 609 6, 590, 803 | 73.8 





The advantage which a consumer’s mine has over a strictly com- 
mercial mine is readily understood. When prices are low the con- 
sumer operates the mine only long enough to supply himself with 
coal, and he keeps his stock of coal in the ground unmined and un- 
wasted and treats his coal mine exactly as he would a department 
of his steel plant or of his railroad. He reduces the number of his 
employees and cuts down the production of the mine to the exact 
tonnage that he needs. Hence he loses nothing, or practically 
nothing, by price slumps. However, when prices go up he can take 
on more men and produce commercial coal as long as it pays him 
todo so. On the other hand, the commercial mine must sell coal or 
close down. As consumers’ min@& increase, either in number or 
capacity, the excluded markets increase and the outlet for truly 
commercial coal is restricted. 

When we say thai we use 500,000,000 tons of coal in the United 
States we are creating a false impression, if by that statement we 
convey the idea that there is a market for any such amount of coal. 
Considerably more than half of this consumption is not “demand” 
in the market sense of the word, but is a demand that is already 
uppie by the very terms of the ownership and operation of the 
production. Perhaps if this phase of the situation were better 
understood there would not be such a continuous increase in the 
number of coal mines. 





42689 °—257 2 [967] 
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Number of Employees 


"TAKING up now the labor statistics of coal mines, we find the 

situation to be even worse. The occupational classification of 
95,499 persons employed in shipping-coal mines in Illinois, as showy 
by the 1924 report, is as follows: 

























Underground: Number , Surface: 
ON a ee eee ae 576 Blacksmiths___.......__- 
pS I a 603 Blacksmiths’ helpers--___-_ 
Boss: @rivers_..22......... 184 Carpenters_______.._____ 
Electricians and helpers _ - 859 Hoisting engineers -_--_____ 
Mine examiners__ ~~ ---_-- 592 Other engineers____-.__-__ 
Mine managers__._____-- 702 ee TS Le ae 
Machine miners___._...... 37, 601 Top foremen--_-_-_-....__- 
Pick: @iipere. - isc cs. 20, 619 Machinists and helpers___ 
Motormen and assistants. 3, 088 Superintendents _______ 489 
Machine helpers_-------- 2, 464 Stablemen, top_-_-._.__-_- 
Machine runners. __----- 2, 695 0 EES ae 
Pumpmen and pipemen__-_ 366 , at ena 370 
RSE TS Se 683 Office employees at mine__ 
Shot firers’ runners------ 75 Others on surface_---_---_- 
Te ee 546 2 
A ca 172 Total on surface_- .--- 9, 637 
Leen ce a. 1, 890 ——— 
Trackmen and _ brattice- Grand total. .......... 95, 499 
PON 68s Soca e kk 3, 450 
{ye ae ee 971 
Others underground__-_-_-_-- 4, 726 
Total underground... _. 85, 862 





These figures are secured by requesting each company in the State 
to divide the total number in each occupation on all pay rolls by t!e 
number of pay rolls. It will be readily seen that by this method the 
labor turnover is duplicated over and over again. 

As shown in Table 1, 5.7 per cent of the mimes in Illinois worked 
less than 40 days, and these mines employed or had on their pay roll 
at some time during the 40 days 4.1 per cent of the average total 
number alleged to have been amined. It is fairly safe to assume 
that these miners go from the mines that are not working to the mines 
that are in operation and are thus counted again and again. 

‘To the average number employed in the shipping mines we must acd 
the 4,266 employees of the local mines to arrive at the total shown in 
the report—99,765 employees for &ll mines said to have been “ work- 
ing an average of 140 days.” It is apparent that this figure not only 
includes the ordinary hes turnover that occurs in the very best o! 
mines but is the turnover plus the floating from mine to mine in case: 
of shutdown. In other words, there is actually no such number 0! 
individuals employed in the bitumimous coal industry of Illinois, and 
it is impossible to determine from these figures the exact number 0! 

rsons so employed. And perhaps here is the place to say that the 
folds from the coal fields of Illinois published by the department of 
mimes and minerals m that State are the best obtainable from any 
State or from any source. | 

As stated above, there is no actual record of men at work, so far 
as penege men or actual coal miners are concerned. The only record 
is that of brass checks attached to pit cars, and these give no indice- 


—— 





2The United Mine Workers’ total membership in Illinois is approximately 90,000. 
[968] 
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tion as to the time actually spent by the miner at the face of the 
working. And since the days in operation reported mean simply the 
tipple time, and as the tipple is only one part of a mine and has 
nothing to do with the actual production of coal, we find ourselves 
in a sea of figures with no statistics in sight. 


Conclusion 


TH only figure to be found in all the mass of numerals connected 
with the bituminous coal mdustry that is clear cut and means 
what it says without equivocation or evasion is the number of tons of 
coal produced. In an industry admittedly sick, and sick almost unto 
death, with accurate statistics as the only means by which the disease 
can be diagnosed or any intelligent remedy applied, it is exceedingly 
unfortunate that the responsible managers of the industry have not 
seen their way clear to furnish intelligent statistical data for the 
industry. 

If the reeords could be kept to show the number of man-hours of 
work performed at the face of the working—that is to say, in getting 
the coal, which is the real point to the mdustry, instead of the number 
of days upon which the tipple works, which has nothing to do with 
the industry except to perform one minor point of loading the coal 
into railroad cars; if we had an accurate record of the number of men 
required to operate the mine, elimimating the number put upon the 
pay roll to increase the car rating, which is purely a railroad scheme 
and has nothing to do with coal miming;*® if the actual coal production 
could be separated from the work of extending the entries and drive- 
ways farther into the coal seams, which is a capital outlay and not a 
current production cost; if, in addition to this, accurate records of 
labor turnover could show the real extent of the floating and drifting 
of the men—then a picture might be drawn by competent statis- 
— that would be of untold value to the industry and to the 

ublic, 

7 It is not to be wondered at that coal operators grow weary of fur- 
nshing figures which get nobody anywhere and only result in such 
absurd statements as those sometimes made, showing an impossible 
percentage of the workers who work but a few days in the year, 
utterly ignoring the element of labor turnover and drifting from mine 
tomine, and which simply mean that there was an enormous number 
of persons whose names were on the pay roll of any given company 
for a very short time, with nothing to mdicate on how many other 
pay rolls they figured during the year. 

Another form of coal figures that have no relation to essential facts 
has been those showing fatal accidents in terms of tons of coal 
produced. Here again the Illinois report is far better than most of 
our sources of information, as it does nity the fatalities per thousand 
employees, though without regard to the length of time the thousand 
persons were employed. The United States Bureau of Mines, 
realizing that it is the man who gets hurt and not the coal, has re- 
cently arranged with certain coal companies to report their acci- 
dents in relation to the actual one-man hours employed in the 
mine. The bureau has not as yet published these returns. 





'See Montaity LAsorn Review for February, 1921, p. 4. 
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Trend of Occupations in the Population 






































By M. Z. Jones, oF THE UNITED States Bureau or LaBor Statistics 


R a great many years the idea has prevailed among a large 

number of people that the increase in the skilled trades in the 

United States is not keeping pace with the increase in popv- 
lation. This primarily includes the trades which were and still are 
hand trades, but it is further contended that the modern automatic 
machine has been developed to a point where it is replacing to g 
large extent the skilled craftsman of 50 or 75 yearsago. It is true 
that some of the skilled trades of 1850 either no longer exist or are 
fast disappearing, due to the changes in the customs and desires of 
the people, as well as to the introduction of machinery. Others, 
however, have expanded and new trades have arisen in many cases 
to take the place of those no longer needed. Also a large part of 
the machinery used in manufacturing establishments is not entirely 
automatic and requires operators who, in many cases, are more 
skilled than were the hand employees whom the machines replaced. 

The information upon which the present study is based was com- 
piled from the decennial reports of the occupational census of all 
persona 10 years of age and over in the United States. The purpose 

as been to assemble all the reasonably comparable data available 
covering significant occupations, both skilled and unskilled, and to 
present the figures in sufficient detail for further analysis. 

The first attempt to classify the people of the United States by 
occupations was made in 1850. While some occupational data had 
been accumulated for years as far back as 1820, it had quite generally 
been thought that not much could be made of statistics of this sort 
and consequently little effort was made to use them. Growing 
interest in social and industrial problems, however, brought about 
the classification of 1850. While some mistakes were made in this 
first attempt, as is usually the case in pioneer work of any sort, the 
importance of ‘a reliable pats al census was demonstrated. 
Unfortunately the occupations of males alone were published in 1550 
and apparently no inquiry was made as to the occupations of the 
female members of the family. The number of male and female 
wage earners was shown separately, however, in the manufacturing 
eensusof 1850. Theseoccupational statistics have since become an im- 
portant part of each populationcensusand are availablefor each 10-) ear 
period from 1850 to 1920. The occupations of women were reported, 
as well as those of the men, for 1860 and each succeeding census. 

Before entering into any discussion of the material presented, 
attention must be called to the fact that many of the trades or 
occupations of the present day are not strictly comparable with the 
same trade or occupation in 1850. New tools, new methods, different 
products, all tend to change the trade as well as the number employed 
mit. For example, the carpenter of the present day uses poany tools 
similar to those which were in use in 1850, but he no longer makes luis 
own window frames, doors, and door sash, etc. These are now almost 
all made in factories. For the purposes of this study, however, occup2- 
tions of the same name have been assumed to becomparable. Also,1! 
should be stated that these figures should be accepted only as repre- 
sentative of the general trend of the occupations and not as absolutely 
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accurate measurements of the number of people employed in any 
occupation. The difficulties of enumeration are greater for occu- 
pation statistics than for almost any other statistics gathered by 
the Census Office, part of this being due to the great complexity of 
modern industrial establishments and processes. Also it must be 
remembered that these statistics are taken at 10-year intervals and 
many changes take place between censuses. The relative importance 
of occupations is continually changing, and unfortunately the 
occupations have not received the same treatment in each decennial 
census report. Different occupational terms and combinations 
thereof are used, and some occupations, which are shown separately 
for a few years, have drifted into the “all other” group in other years, 
rendering comparison impossible. Another thing which should be 
remembered is that the census for any year is taken as of one day in 
that year and the same date has not always been used. During the 
years 1850 to 1900 it was the custom to take the census as of June 1, 
but in 1910 April 15 was chosen. The date of January 1 was used 
in 1920. These changes in census dates affect the comparisons to 
some extent in the more or less seasonal occupations. 

The occupations for which figures are presented below have been 
arranged under seven industrial groups. Figures are shown for 
each occupation for each census period for which fairly comparable 
information is available. It was not possible to include all of the 
occupations reported by the census, as in many cases they are of no 

articular significance in any year and also many of them could not 
be traced on a comparable basis through the various reports. The 
occupational terms used in the table are mostly general ones designed 
to cover the material for all years, although they may not be the 
exact terms used in any census report. Wherever necessary, com- 
binations have been made in order to maintain the comparison from 
year to year. 

While employees in most of the trades have increased in actual 
numbers from one census period to another, when compared with 
the changes in population many of them show relative decreases. 
The population increased from 23,191,876 in 1850 to 105,710,620 in 
1920, and it is only by considering the changes in the occupations 
with relation to this increase in population that the real significance 
of the changes become apparent. ‘The table below shows the number 
of employees per million of population. 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES PER MILLION OF POPULATION, ENGAGED IN VARIOUS 


TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS, AS SHOWN BY THE OCCUPATIONAL CENSUS FOR 
EACH 10-YEAR PERIOD, 1850 TO 1920 











| Number of workers per million of population in— 





























Occupation 

| 1850 | 1860 | 1870 | 1880 | 1890 | 1900 1910 | 1920 

Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry | 
I i _ 25, 305 74, 848,66, 271) 47, 723,57, 449) 65, 047/37, 544 
Farmers and planters. _...............-..-.----.-- |108, 097/79, 809/77, 320 84, 318) 83, 904,74, 606) 64, 231/57, 550 
Fishermen and oystermen_____...--............--- 486 844 703; 825 956} 907 742) 500 
Gardeners, nurserymen, florists, vine growers, etc_. 366} 697) 872) 1,117) 1,153] 1,406) 3,015) 2,955 
Lumbermen, raftsmen, wood choppers, etc_-__---- 491 614| 651; 865) 1, 582) 1,422) 1,753] 1,826 
Stock raisers, drovers, herders, etc............----- 105, 318; 396; 879) 1,124) 1,118) 1,256) 1,271 

Extraction of minerals 

| 
Quarry operatives. ...............-.+-------.-----. 83} 131) 352} 302) 508} 455} 879) 427 
Miners, coal and metalliferous.............--..---- 3, 338] 4,699) 3,945) 4,670) 5, 554) 6,959) 8, 758) 8, 351 
Oil and gas well operatives.........-..-..---------|-------}----+- | *' go} °146|. °145| | 237] «| 278} | 809 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES PER MILLION OF POPULATION, ENGAGED IN VAR 
TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS, AS SHOWN BY THE OCCUPATIONAL CENSUS 
EACH 16YEAR PERIOD, 185¢ TO 1920—Continued 





Number of sortase per million of aeietiatien | in 





Occupation 





Manufacturing and mechanical industries 


SEB Terre STE Ra LS ee ee 
ere a sik OUI. . b2sc dh. eabdsontate 
EE a AE SRNR MT lp nee BEER 
pit erage neta ttn a nash sh 
Brick and stone masons. .__- aetthhidhias + -L SLI 
pS PP a a EE er bic tf See ae 
Boot and’shoe workers. ...........__...-_--------- 
CR a icin it 004 wtiline 5 5 tsaed ttt Steen 
NE, SE SONI ion, dsr eacanbe oe ssgnn 
Coopers. Cae SM eta tee es) BEATA Ses Se Se oT ew ee 
pS EE ee Oe ea [237 ee 
EERE RES ep ker. Pee Pat Sh A EP 
Glassworks operatit , Vee eee eae on ns 
Harness and saddle workers____.....__._._.-_..--- 
Iron and steel workers, including blast furnace, 

rolling-mill, foundry, etc., enplosy eee oe 
Laborers, general... 5-2. - 2-1-2122 st. his. 
I oo iin s 6k > <b hpee Bd ESS de = ice cdipe 
Marble and stone cutters.___............--...---.- 
Millers and mill workers (grain, flour, and feed) _- 
Painters, glaziers, and varnishers._............--- 
Paper and pulp mill operatives_______....-...---.-- 
Paper heseewe. .. ds ss - - esses tg. ois ae 
Upholsterers ____-_- Ort cert ~ vO genes ty eT Ey - 
Pattern and model makers____...-..__....______. 
Plum bers, gas and steam fitters. _............-.--- 
Potters and pottery workers____..........-..._---- 


Printers, compositors, pressmen, lithographers, 
bookbinde I ssn 2 dati chitin tin 4% Rarely sae. 


eaters Srneeee. oe es 
Rubber factory operatives_......................-- 
Steam engineers and firernen (stationary) _-  __---- 
Structural-iron workers, building__.__._.__. ._____- 
Tailors, tailoresses, seamstresses, dress makers, 


milliners, ka a a he ETT AS ee eee Pa idudebe 
Tanners, curriers, and tannery workers _- 
ee ee See Yo Pree Ee oe 
Tinsmiths and tinware workers and eoppersmiths - 
Tobacco and cigar factory operatives_....__._.---- 
, 4 fii a celia 
SS Es ae ee es 


Transportation 

0 Races ‘eapagnlar Sip aabiag OD Te Tes SEI OE 
ymen, hackmen, teamste rs, drivers, etc _ 
Conductors, brakemen, and other railroad employ- 
Seen oe ee eS 
Lecomotive engineers and firemen_..__._________-_- 
Motormen, conductors, and other street railway 
employees (not elerks) 
Sethorn asst Gis emda si oS ink id 


DeOOD:. ..« snake cab dotsindati tend icinetckecail 
Chemists, assayers, and metallurgists__............ 
Res Rig rae EE Ee ot RR PR TRS 
Photographers and daguerreotypists_____.......__- 
Soames i. 265. 8842S se a A 
Lawyers, judges, and justices L SUMP can awe sso anininty 
Physicians and surgeons _-.....-..................- 


Domestic and personal service 


Barbers, haizdressers, and manicurists___._..____- 
Servants, housekeepers, stewards, stewardesses, etc. 
Clerical occupations 
Clerks, stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, 


accountants US yt SRS Be ae oe? 
Clerks and salesmen and saleswomen in stores __-__ 









































1850 | 1860 1870 | 1880 | 1990 | 1900 
80| 1,760} 451/ 881! 1,320) 1,072 
615) 604, 718) 823) 956] 1, 042 

1 4,308! 3, 587| 3,677) 3,444! 3, 262} 2, 869 
68 105! _ 1 255, 339) 410) 

2,011 27| 2, 2, 5251 1, 962 
} 2739 f Tt 612; 440| "6201 "465 

5, 644| 5, 348) 4, 438| 3,870; 3, 392) 2, 741 

1, 611 1, 131) 1 111} 1, 010) 571 459 

&, 509! 7, 9921 8,937! 8 440! 9,714] 7,693 

3, 884) 1, 387] 1, 084 980/754 490 

fren tei See Sea Pir 687 
05 = 110) 911 132} 147 
140) itl ZA7) 358, 545) 658. 
982 $14 851! 707, 6911 528 
} 
528) 800) 1, 215) 2, 284 id 3, 919) 

39, 229/30, 827 26, 756/37, 069: 30, 396130, 059 

1, 039) 1,304) 1,420, 2 016} 2,813) 3, 508 
"607; 631} ‘670| 655| 97 717 

1, 199) 1, 186) 1, O78! 1, 066) 534 

1, 215, 1,659| 2,208) 2,563| 3,494) 3,632 
128} 146) 3231 °497' 449! | 478 
os { 64, 65; 100} «= :197| 287 

102; 149 208, 408; 406 

63; 87; 103} «116, 164 198| 

81, 191} 289 387, 899) 1,214) 

179 ng 131| 4 237| | 212 
7s! 944 1, 285) 1,726 22601 2,304 

9 6 Tl; | 80 "112° 118) 

7 «6S «101, «127, —Ss 257] Sa 

510 @*) ss! 1, 588 2, 220) 2 941! 
a. ts | Shea 6 SP a oS et 

() | 8,045! 6, 585 8, 257! 10, 884/10, 652! 
646) | 446 744) 505} 625 561| 

1, 925 1,686] 4,8421 6,015 5, 442! 7, 087 
582; 615} 847; 920. 935} 925 
467, 681] 1,044] 1,536, 1,773] 1, 730 
673| 6181 1,101! 995 5491 @ 

1,323) 1,040)” 543 mi 204, 178 

1, 757} 2, 468} 3, 132) 3,541) 5, 854| 7, 092 

pen 6, 714 
208) 1, 163] 3, 995 4, Tort teal bdo 
_..1-.|.....} 132] 238) Bosh 920 

3, 044, 2,142] 1,470 1,198 888i 795 
26; 40})«52} ss 7|—s«éd28|s—s«d:39 
02 mM wW 38 72 116 

1, 157) 1,194) 1, 138, 1,290 1, 401) 1, 469 
40, 100; 196) 199 318)" 355, 
126' 178] 203) 246 278! 390 

1, 032} 1, 081) 1, 057| 1,279; 1,424) 1, 506) 

1, 757| 1,751; 1,618] 1,708 1,665) 1, 737 
2590, 354) 621; 804! 1,350: 1,725 

(*) |18, 696/25, 337\21, 492) 23, 111 22, 579 

1, 926| 2, 990' 
} 4, a0 5, 983116" 139 nao seid ty 


Ii US 

FOR 

1910 1929 
1, 294 1, 364 
974 On 

2, 533, 1, 847 
487 701 

1, 842) 1,314 
518) 342 

2, 8346 2,879 
456, 43) 

8, 884 8 34 
275180 
21,307 2, O14 
152 "149 
882) 7H 
246 189 

8, 052 8 0% 
29, 872 28, 829 
5, O16! 7, 585 
389 =. 
396 468 

3, 635 3, 017 
737) 1 012 
278 177 
271) ye, |} 
Q5¢ 262 

1, 613 1,9% 
2,552 2.339 
153 18 
477) 1,30 

» foe 3, 651 
124 178 
10,712 6, 662 
591 565 

8, 162 9, 097 
8458 ° 1,059 

1, 826) 1,706 
376; 182 

41 35 

498 2, 697 
4,826, 3,975 
11, 378 10, 914 
1, 877; 1,9% 
1, 667. 1,634 
506 519 
181 172 
177 312 

1, 283) 1, 204 
346 324 
435 531 

1, 247) 1,159 
1, 643) 1, 372 

| 

2, 123) 2, 045 
20, 113; 16, 235 
16, 569 26, 691 
on <a 





1 Includes a few whitesmiths. 

2 Estimated by Bureau of Census in 1920. 

3’ Reported under another designation. 

4 Not shown, as males only were reported. 

5 Ineludi 
wool, w 

¢ Includes 


silk, linen, and 
t-metal workers. 
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The table shows that building trades have undergone a consider- 
able change since 1850. ‘This is not surprising when we stop to 
think how vastly different the buildings of to-day are from those of 
75 years ago. In the early days lumber was the easiest as well as 
the cheapest material to get with which to build, and as a result 
most buildings were made of wood. ‘To-day, however, almost all 
of our large buildings are constructed with brick, concrete, steel, and, 
to some extent, stone, with probably an inside finish of wood. These 
materials are also growing in favor among home builders, especially 
in the larger cities. The use of steel for framing has accounted for 
the new trade of structural-iron worker. ‘This was shown separately 
for the first time in the census return for 1910 when 124 workers per 
million of population were reported in this trade. They had increased 
to 178 per million in 1920. 

The bathroom, a luxury enjoyed by few families in 1850, has 
become almost a necessity. Only 81 plumbers per million of popula- 
tion were employed in 1850, but almost 25 times that relative number 
were needed in 1920. Electric lights were unknown in 1850, while 
now practically all of the large buildings and*a large proportion 
of homes are a with electricity for lighting. Thus 2,014 
electricians per million of population were reported in 1920 as com- 
pared with 667 in 1900, the first year for which a separate report was 
made for them. Most of the other trades, when measured by the 
change in population, increased rapidly from 1850 to about 1890 
or 1900 and then began to fall off, in some cases, even more rapidly. 
Notwithstanding the changes in building construction, however, 
carpenters and joiners have increased in almost the same proportion 
as the population during the 70-year period but brick and stone 
masons, plasterers, and marble and stone cutters have decreased 
perceptibly when compared with population. Brick and stone 
masons and plasterers combined numbered 2,733 per million in 
1850 as compared with 2,525 masons and 620 plasterers in 1890 
but decreased to 1,314 masons and 362 plasterers in 1920. Marble 
and stone cutters are only about one-fifth as numerous as they were 
in 1890 and one-third as numerous as in 1850. Stone is now, to a 
large extent, cut at the quarry, by machinery, only the finer work 
— done by hand. The result of the introduction of these machines 
was first noticeable in the census returns for 1910. The huge increase 
in quarry operatives reported for that year, however, would seem 
to indicate that probably some marble and stone cutters have been 
included under that head for that year. Painters, glaziers, and 
varnishers increased steadily from 1,215 per million in 1850 to 3,635 
in 1910 but decreased to 3,017 in 1920. Through the period there 
has been an increase in factory painting and varnishing and most 
of the glazing is now done at the factory. Commercially upholstered 
furniture was included among the furnishings of but a few homes 
in 1850, and most of the families that did indulge in the luxury of 
wall paper did not incur the expense of a paper hanger. The two 
trades combined—upholsterers and paper hangers—numbered only 
112 employees per million of population in 1850. As the homemade 
furniture of the early years began to be replaced with the new factory- 
made upholstered product, the trade of upholsterer became more 
important. Wall paper also became less and less of a luxury and 
the custom of employing professional paper hangers became more 
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general. By 1900 more than 400 upholsterers per million of popula. 
tion were employed, and paper hangers had increased to 287 pe 
million. Both trades have declined somewhat since then, ther, 
being only 280 upholsterers and 177 paper hangers per million of 
population in 1920. 

he principal woodworking shop crafts have decreased amazingly 
since 1850. Coach and wagon makers, an important trade at that 
time, have decreased from 673 to 182 factory operatives per million 
of population in 1920. Wheelwrights have almost faded from the 
picture. Only 35 per million were employed in 1920 as compared 
with 1,323 in 1850. Wheels are no longer made by hand as in the 
early days, machines having replaced this trade almost entirely, 
The identity of some wheelwrights employed in factories has probably 
been lost in the group of factory operatives, but this would not 
materially affect the number shown. The coopers’ trade, a very 
necessary one in 1850, is also fast disappearing. Steel drums, pails, 
— and other containers have been substituted for the old wooden 

arrel. 

The decrease of cabinetmakers from 1,611 per million of population 
in 1850 to 431 in 1920 is due more to the change to the factory system 
of manufacturing than to the introduction of machinery. More 
desks, tables, chairs, etc., are probably made to-day than ever 
before, but most of them are now made in the factory. Owing to 
the occupational classification used for the census, it was impossible 
to include these factory operatives with the hand cabinetmakers. 
Thus, the decrease shown in this occupation represents the decrease 
of hand cabinetmakers and not the decrease in the trade generally. 

In the metal-working trades, machinists have increased to more than 
seven-fold during the 70 years—1,039 per million of population to 
7,586—more than half of this increase occurring in 1910 and 1920, the 
automobile era. Boiler makers and pattern and model makers also 
have increased. Blacksmiths, however, have decreased greatly. 
Back in 1850 the blacksmith was a very important individual in any 
community. He made all the metal parts of the wagons, except the 
axle thimble, welded the broken parts of almost any kind of diners 
or made new parts, made his own horseshoes and horseshoe nails, and 
many other dita. Now new parts for most machines may be ob- 
tained for less than it would cost to have the blacksmith repair the old 
ones. The automobile and motor truck are crowding the horse-drawn 
wagons off the roads, literally as well as figuratively, and those that 
are used are made in factories. There is little left for the blacksmith 
to do, and as a consequence he is rapidly disappearing even from 
the rural communities. 

The workers in automobile factories were shown separately under 
‘iron and steel industries”’ in the censuses for 1910 and 1920. While 
the automobile is made mainly of iron and ore wood, leather, 
and many other things also enter into its manufacture. For this 
reason these figures have not been included in this study as they 
represent only a part of the industry. . 

The printing trades have increased slightly less than two-fold 1 
the last 75 years. This increase seems at first to be too small when 
we consider the number of newspapers, magazines, and periodicals 
printed to-day as compared with 1850, but machinery is the answel. 
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Stationary steam engineers and firemen have grown from 510 per 
million of population in 1850 to 3,651 in 1920. All we need to do is 


" to look around and see the thousand and one uses to which the steam 
* envine is now put in order to understand this increase. Locomotive 
’ engineers and firemen were shown separately for the first time in 
» 1890 when 1,104 per million of population were employed. This 
- number had increased to 1,904 in 1920. 


The increase in bakers is due largely to the substitution of ‘‘store”’ 


: bread for the home-made variety. 


The effect of the introduction of machinery into our manufacturin 
establishments is clearly illustrated in the occupation of boot an 
shoe workers. The boot and shoe industry has grown by leaps and 


' bounds since 1850, although the number of workers per million of 


population has decreased steadily. Back in the — days a boot 
and shoe maker made a pair of shoes completely. He did his own 
cutting, lasting, sewing, pegging—in other words, actually began 


» and finished the shoes. At the present time practically all shoes are 
\ made in the factory. Men operating high-grade machines do the 


lasting, sewing, etc. In some factories a machine does even the 
cutting. One man seldom performs more than one operation on a 
air of shoes. 

The 982 harness and saddle makers per million of population in 


+1950 had been reduced to 189 factory operatives in 1920. The 


advent of the automobile and motor truck has, of course, had a great 
deal to do with this reduction. 

The tremendous increase in the use of machinery, steel frames for 
building, steel rails, ete., is reflected to a large extent in the increase 
of iron and steel workers. Beginning with 528 blast furnace and 
foundry employees per million of population in 1850, the industry 
has increased to 8,006 employees per million in blast furnaces, rolling 


‘mills, foundries, etc., in 1920. 


Textile workers increased from 1,925 spinners and weavers per 
million of population in 1850 to 9,097 factory operatives in 1920. 
Spinning and weaving are still the most important occupations in the 


_ textile industry, even though the cloth is made in factories, but the 


operation of the modern looms and spindles is so different from the 
old hand processes of 1850 as to make spinning and weaving almost 
entirely new occupations. 

There were more than twice as many draymen, hackmen, teamsters, 
ete., in 1920 per million of population as in 1850, although the relative 
decrease since 1900 has been tremendous. Here again the effect of 
the introduction of the automobile and motor truck is apparent. 
The new occupation of chauffeur sprang into being to take the place 
of a large number of teamsters and drivers. This occupation was 
reported separately for the first time in 1910 and increased from 
almost 500 per million of population in that year to 2,697 in 1920. 

Sailors and deck hands have grown fewer and fewer with the de- 
crease in American ships. Our shipping industry was quite impor- 


} tant in 1850 and 3,044 sailors per million of population were em- 


ployed. By 1920 this number had shrunk to only 519 per million. 
‘hemists increased more than 15-fold in relation to population 
during the 70-year period. There were relatively 8 times as many 
photographers in 1920 as in 1850. The relation between clergymen 
and population has remained fairly constant, as is also the case with 
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lawyers and judges, but the number of physicians and surgeons wa, 
greater in 1850 per million of population than at any time since anq 
was less in 1920 than in any other census year of the period covered 
The ever-increasing amount of training necessary for the doctor's 
profession is largely responsible. Dentists have increased from 195 
per million of population in 1850 to 531 in 1920. 

Barbers, hairdressers, and manicurists have increased relatively 
almost seven-fold during the period covered, but domestic servan; 
decreased considerably. During the war large numbers of domestics 
left their former employers for more congenial employment at bette 
wages, and when the war closed they continued in other lines of 
employment. 

It was not possible to separate clerical employees from clerks and 
salesmen in stores for all years, but wherever possible the separation 
has been made. Strictly clerical employees increased a great deal 
more than clerks (sales people) in stores, but both types have ip- 
creased enormously. 

The changes which have taken place in the occupation of agr- 
cultural laborers are better understood when considered in connec- 
tion with the changes in farmers and planters. The limits of these 
occupations have not been sufficiently definite in all years to allow 
for entirely separate consideration. In 1850 no farmer laborers were 
reported, but it is evident from the large number of farmers and 
precios shown that no separation was made between the farmer and 
iis helper for that year. Slaves, who performed a large part of the 
farm labor in the South in 1850 ional 1860, were not, of course, 
included. This accounts for the large increase in the farm laboring 
class in 1870. Farmers and planters and agricultural laborers con- 
bined were fewer in 1920, per million of sheatedives than in any other 
census year. The large decrease is more noticeable in the occipa- 
tion of farm laborers than in that of farmers and planters. During 
the World War a large part of our fighting forces came from the farm 
and had not yet returned in 1920. These boys were to a large extent 
included under the census head of ‘‘farm laborers, home farm.”’ 

Fishermen and oystermen were only a few more per million of 
population in 1920 than in 1850 and considerably less than in any 
other year of the period. 

The expansion of the coal and iron industries increased the number 
of miners employed from 3,338 per million of population in 1850 to 
8,351 in 1920, and the increased amount of gasoline used in auto- 
mobiles and trucks raised the number of employees of oil and gas 
wells from 99 per million of population in 1870, the first year in which 
separate returns were made for them, to 809 in 1920. 

While the occupation census reports from which the above figure 


were compiled afford the only measure of the ee of the 


several occupations in the population, additional data bearing on 
the subject are available from the census of manufactures whici 
contains, among other comm a report of the average number 
wage earners employed in the various industries by the manulac 
turing establishments of the country. Occupations, however, att 
not considered. These reports are available by 10-year periods from 
1850 to 1899, and by 5-year periods from that time to 1919. The 
yen biennial census was taken in 1921 and is included in the preset! 
study. 
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ag Before attempting any explanation of the material contained in 
id Hethe table presented below, it should be noted that the manufacturing 
d, census is a census of factories, with more attention given to product 
’s Mand investment than to producers. These statistics are compiled 
26 primarily for the purpose of showing the absolute and relative 

magnitude of the various branches of industry covered, and their 
ly Hgrowth and decline. However, in addition, the number of wage 
fs Fearners is reported, and when the various industries are being studied 
ics |Ewithout regard to occupations, these figures are probably preferable 
ter eto the occupational statistics. In the occupational census, for 
of Meexample, a carpenter is reported under the head of carpenter regard- 

Jess of where he may be employed, while in the manufacturing census 


nd [the would be included only as a wage earner under the industry in 
on (which he works. 

eal In presenting the following data compiled from the census of 
in- Mmanufactures, only four of the principal industries in the United 


States have been chosen. Three of them are industries having 
ri- Moccupations that are included in the occupational table. In no 
ec- Mcase, however, are the figures in this table comparable with those 
ese fin the other, as the method of collecting data is entirely different. 
ow [The method of enumeration used in the occupational census is the 
ere [house-to-house canvass, the occupation of each individual being 
nd [reported regardless of whether or not he is actually employed at the 
nd [time of the census. Every person 10 years of age or over engaged 
the fun productive labor is included in the occupational information. 
mse, reste manag by manufacturing plants are used for the census 
ing fof manufactures, and only those persons employed in manufacturing 
m- feplants with annual products of a value of $500 or over are included 
her the data. 
pa- {ff The figures shown in the table below, while not comparable with 
ing [ethose for the same industries in the occupational data, serve a distinct 
ma f/purpose and have been included in this article as supplémental or 
eut edditional information and not with the idea of comparison. In 

ithe case of boot and shoe workers, for example, in the occupation 
of table the effort has been made to trace the boot and shoe makers 
vny rom 1850 to 1920. Census designations have changed in the 70- 

year period and the shoemaker has.given way to the shoe-factory 
ber operative. In the manufacturing census the wage earners, while 
) to f/mamly operatives engaged in the manufacture of shoes, include a 
ito- ew general occupations in the plants, as those of carpenter, machin- 
cas ast, engineer, fireman, etc. | 
ich {In date the enumeration of opulation does not coincide with the 
manufacturing census. To illustrate, the population count was 
made as of June 1, 1900, while the manufacturing census covered 
the year 1899 and gave the average number of wage earners during 
hat year. These two numbers, however, are used together in com- 
puting the proportion per million of population, as in point of time 
hey speak for nearly enough the same date. The population 
ount of 1920 was as of January 1. The estimates of population 
which the census bureau made for the years 1904, 1914, and 1921 
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ACTUAL NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS, AND NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERs PER 
MILLION OF POPULATION, EMPLOYED IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES AS SHOWN B 












































THE CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES, 1850 TO 1921 Y I 
Industry 1850 | 1860 | 1870 | 1879 | 1889 | 1899 | 1904 | 1909 | 1914 | 1919 | 1991 
Tron and steel L 
Blast furnaces: 
Wage earners.___.. 20, 448) 15, 927) 27, 554)! 30,000) 33,415) 39, 241) 35, 078) 38, 429) 29, 356) 41, 66 18 683 
Wage earners per = 
million popula- / 
ae eee 882 507 715 598 531 516 432 418 300 394 13 
Steel works and roll- 7 
ing mills: h 
Wage earners__-_--_- 39, 837) 49, 034) 91, 651/110, 798/137, 766)183, 249|207, 562/240, 076|248, 716/375, 08s 235 515 
Wage earners per v1 
million popula- { 
Gra cidetekenthrans 1,718| 1,559} 2,376; 2,200; 2,189) 2,411) 2,554) 2,610) 2,540) 3, 54s 2, 184 ( 
Textiles { 
Cotton goods: ir 
Wage earners_.___.- 92, 286) 122, 028/135, 369) 172, 544218, 876/302, 861/315, 874|378, 882/393, 404/446, 852 425, 35 I 
Wage earners per Ir 
million popula- 
des Ossi 22.- 3,979} 3,881] 3,511) 3,440) 3,477) 3,985) 3,887) 4,120! 4,017) 4,227 3 9 re 
Woolen goods: 
Wage earners_____- 45, 438] 50, 419/105, 071/132, 676|154, 271/159, 108] 179, 976/202, 029/195, 285196, 404 190, 94 
Wage earners per fr 
million popula- f 
Ay eS 1,959] 1,603] 2,725) 2,645) 2,451) 2,004) 2,215) 2,197) 1,904) 1,858 1,7 $l 
Silk goods: th 
Wage earners__-_-- 1,723} 5,435) 6,649) 31, 337) 49,382) 65, 416) 79, 601) 99, 037/108, 170)126, 782 121, ay 
Wage earners per tl 
million popula- : 
tion. _.--- a eeacoks 74, #173] 172] 625; 784 861) 980) 1,077) 1,105) 1,199! 1.1% el 
Hosiery and Enit goods: al 
W age earners.__.-- 2, 325) 10, 532| 18, 846) 30, 699) 59, 774) 83, 691/104, 092/129, 275/150, 520/172, 572 162, 0% 
Wage earners per 
million popula- t | 
eS Rages BAe 100, =. 335! Ss 480! = 612! += 950} 1,101! 1,281) 1,406! 1,537) 1,632) 1,59 
Poots and shoes? 
Boots and shoes (in- 
cluding repairing): a 
Wage earners__---- 105, 305/123, 030}138, 662)143, 301).......}....-..|...--.-]--.....]--...-- ~ oe ni 
Wage earngrs per 
million popula- ne 
FTI eee OE ee ee es Sees aCe Sees a ee Ww 
Boots and shoes (not 
including repairing): m 
Cg Ter engelieee e Spro enero 115, 972)142, 116|151, 231/160, 294/198, 297/206, 088/229, 70.5 196, 5% | 
Wage earners per | ye 
million popula- or 
Wincor occas sdkghtnaseeapetendatote 2,312} 2,258] 1,990) 1,972) 2,156) 2,104) 2,173) 1,8 D 
ni 
Motor vehicles | ve 
ET Ce en ee ee Perey (4) | 12,049) 75, 721/127, 092/343, 115 213,11 ie 
Wage earners per mil- - 
ee eS Se See Seer Ser awee, fs ntiben 148 -— 1, 208; 3,246) 1,97 as 
—_ —— E& be 
1 Not reported separately; this number is an estimate. in 
2 Including cut stock and findings. : 
«4 Including bodies and pe. ul 
4 No data covering bodies and parts—2,241 wage earners for motor vehicles. st 
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-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS 





| Labor Passages in the President’s Speech to Textile Manufacturers ! 


LTHOUGH there has been something of depression in certain 
branches of industry, a broad view suggests no serious occasion 
of concern about its outlook. Our imports of cotton fabrics 

have increased largely in recent years, but our exports have also 
grown extensively. In 1924 we sold abroad nearly 500,000,000 yards 
of these goods, or nearly 20 per cent more than in the pre-war years. 
Considering the widespread demoralization in world markets since 
the war, such a showing can not reasonably be regarded as discourag- 
ing. Provably there is no industry in which conditions affecting 
international trade and finance are more constantly and definitely 


» reflected than in this one. 


There was a measure of overproduction in cotton goods in 1923, 
from which the industry has not yet entirely recovered. The exces- 
sive output of that year left a considerable surplus to be consumed 
thereafter. But with the gradual improvement of conditions 
throughout the world, as the war recedes further from us, we are 
entitled to view with increasing assurance the outlook for business in 
all directions, including, of course, the great textile industry. 

It is searcely necessary to state the attitude which I desire to see 
the National Government assume toward all business in general and 
the textile industry in particular. Itis that of sympathy and coopera- 
tion for every lawful effort to promote our commercial prosperity 
and our economic well-being. Modern industry, with its great combi- 
nations and great aggregations of both capital and employees, has 
necessarily brought many new problems for solution in our effort to 
work out a righteous human nee age These new conditions 
made necessary new rules of conduct. any of these have already 
become well established and are believed to have been productive of 
good. But there still exists a considerable area, sometimes desig- 
nated as a twilight zone, in which the proper standard of action is as 
yet undetermined. 

The Government necessarily looks to the management of industry 
as mainly responsible for the conduct of costae de There ought to 
be a most candid understanding between the Government and all 


findustrial effort. Due to the keenness of competition and the 


urgent desire for success, it is necessary to maintain the most con- 
stant watchfulness on the part of the Government to insure the 
enforcement of the law. But on the part of the management there 
should likewise be the same vigilance to insure the observance of the 
law. We shall never reach an ideal condition in our industrial life 
until the laws are voluntarily observed by our citizens without the 
constant and wasteful interposition of Government and court action. 
You men who are responsible for an industry ought to make unlawful 
and improper practices in that industry thoroughly unfashionable. 


ee 





' Speech delivered before convention of the National Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, Washington, 


D.C., Apr. 6, 1925 
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It may seem expensive to change improper practices, but they yi 
have to be ehanged in the end, and the sooner it is done the leg 
expensive it will be. 

inden has come thoroughly to recognize its responsibility to. 
ward its employees. The Government approves of and shares jy 
that responsibility. It regards the welfare of the wage earners wit) 
the utmost solicitude. It has come to be recognized almost univer. 
sally that only upon justice to the wage earners of the Nation cap 
there be reared any lasting prosperity. America is unwilling t 
nourish amy system under which the rewards of human effort are no} 
equitably distributed among all those engaged in any industry. 

The great agencies of the Government are constantly at you 
disposal to assist and encourage you in your production and defend 
you in your rights. The Department of Commerce, with its various 
research bureaus, domestic and foreign agencies, is forever diligent 
in stimulating your production, advising more efficient. methods, <is- 
covering new and enlarged markets, and coordinating industrial 
activity. The Federal Trade Board has been devised for the pur 
pose of safeguarding ‘your rights, protecting you from unfair trade 

ractices, and admonmishmg and correcting you if you are wrong 

e Department of Labor is constantly engaged in preventing and 
adjusting disputes between employer and employee, to promote 
justice and avoid the great waste of interrupted operation and pr- 
duction. But I refrain from further specific mention of the many 
ek of the Government in behalf of the industrial life of the 
Nation. 

IT confess that I desire to see our country prosperous. I am aware 
there can be no prosperity in which the textile industry does not have 
& generous share. do not believe there can be any permanent 
prosperity which does not rest on the everlasting foundation of 
ustice. In the effort of the Government to promote justice, no 
industry should have anything to fear. In the effort of the Govern- 
ment to provide construetive economy in public expenditure, all 
industry should concur. In the effort of the Government to en- 
courage harmony in all our domestic relations, every industry should 
cooperate. In the effort of the Government to secure a firmer faith 
of the people of the earth in each other, which will establish an 
indwelling peace in the heart of mankind, all industry should rejoice. 





President Coolidge and the Laboring Man 


N OLD friend of the Secretary of Labor, a delegate to the steel 
workers’ convention, asked the Secretary this question: 
“Ts President Coolidge favorable to the laboring man?” 1o 

this the Secretary made the following reply: 


Calvin Coolidge is all right for any man who doesn’t want to be wrong. Calvin 
Coolidge is all right for any industry that doesn’t want to be wrong. Any orgal- 
ization that insists upon trying to away with something crooked will have 
lot of trouble with the President, and will pronesiy hire a corps of talented literary 
people to say mean things in print about him. 

ake it from me, he expects every man and every group of men to do their duty 
and obey the law. Within their line of duty and within the law, every man and 
every group of men, every industry and every union can depend upon Presideu! 
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‘il] Fitoolidge to be with them to the limit in the defense of their rights. Moreover, 
, the neglect of their duty and in the violation of the law they can depend upon 


- im to use the full power of his position and of the Government to punish or 
radicate abuses. You will find him a most dependable person on whichever 

to: [iukide of the moral code you are working. 

in Every worker and every manufacturer ought to study the President’s speech 

ith jyich he delivered before the Convention of the National Cotton Manufacturers’ 

. sociation on last Monday night, April6. Init he makesit very clear that while 

eT- ou keep within the law in your efforts to work out a righteous, human relation- 


al hip, he will do everything for you that he ean, and that when you get outside of 
ty [epbe law and practice injustices, he will do everything to you that he can. He 

avs that the attitude of the Government “is that of sympathy and of coopera- 
10t RE. for every lawful effort to promote our commercial prosperity and our eco- 
omic well-being.”’ He realizes that “modern industry, with its great combina- 
ions and the great aggregations of both capital and employees, has necessarily 
brought many new problems for solution in our effort to work out a righteous 
human relationship. These new conditions made necessary new rules of conduct. 
Many of these have become well established and are believed to have been pro- 
tuctive of good. But there still exists a considerable area, sometimes designated 
s a twilight zone, in which the proper standard of action is as yet undetermined.” 

“The Government necessarily looks to the management of industry as mainly 
sponsible for the conduct of industry.”” In other words, just as in Government 
epryice he appoints a man to a position, gives him full sweep within the law to do 
id¢ [his work, holds him responsible for results, and if he does not get results fires him; 
ng, [so he looks upon those in control of an industry to conduct that industry legally 
od ee nd righteously. 

While the Government will maintain a constant watchfulness to insure the 
nforcement of the law, the President sees a far better solution when the forces 
TO- ithin an industry shall themselves see to it that not only the laws are lived up to 
ny fiput that the best possible standards of righteous relationship is maintained for all 
the oncerned. He telis you that where bad practices have grown up in an industry 

is better for you to correct these yourselves than to have it done by the Govern- 

ment, and since you may rest assured that if you do not doit yourselves it will be 
are Higone by the Government, it is cheaper in the end to do it yourselves at once. I 
ive ant to quote you this part of his speech: 

“* * #* But on the part of the management there should likewise be the 

ame vigilance to insure the observance of the law. We shall never reach an 
deal condition in our industrial life until the laws are voluntarily observed by our 
itizens without the constant and wasteful interposition of Government and court 
ction. You men who are responsible for an industry ought to make unlawful 
nd improper practicesin that industry thoroughly unfashionable. It may seem 
xpensive to change improper practices, but they will have to be changed in the 
nd, and the sooner it is done the less expensive it will be. 
“Industry has come thoroughly to recognize its responsibility toward its em- 
ployees. Government approves of and shares in that responsibility. It 
egards the welfare of the wage earners with the utmost solicitude. It has come 
o be recognized almost universally that only upon justice to the wage earners of 
he Nation can there be reared any lasting prosperity. America is unwilling to 
ourish any system under which the rewards of human effort are not equitably 
istributed among all those engaged in any industry.” 

I think you will realize that the President sees straight through the whole prob- 
mm, and this has been my observation of him—that no man is quicker to see 
hrough to the core of things no matter how much they may be camouflaged and 
fided and painted. If your proposition is essentially unlawful and unsound, he 
ees that essence no matter how brilliantly you picture the design to conceal it. 
Un the other hand, if your proposition is essentially legal and sound he sees that 

sence and is ready to forgive any uncouthness or lack of tact in your method of 
resentingit. Born and reared in the hills of Vermont, his keen mind saw through 
he mountain rocks to the literary, economic, political world beyond. Some 
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vin G§people will tell you that he has been wonderfully favored by accident all along, 
ran- Jgput let me tell you that accidents do not always boost; in fact, they generally 
ea (pump, and Calvin Coolidge has stepped over the stones of a Vermont farm into 
‘aly e Presidency—he has not stumbied over them. He is guided in his private 


tnd public life by the precepts of the Bible and the Constitution of the United 
tates. So long as you are within these you can depend upon it that he will be 


uty 


and fgrith you. 
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Experiment of Protocolism in the Women’s Garment Trades 


T IS characteristic of the general attitude of the bodies making up 
| the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union that whe 
they decided it would he well to have a history of the develop. 
ment of their organization, instead of undertaking the work then. 
selves or employing a literary hack, they looked around for a tho. 
oughly qualified specialist in the lines required, and put the whol 
matter into his hands. The result is a volume * of some 600 pages 
crowded with facts, bristling with detail, and yet presenting a viyid 
well-rounded, and interesting picture of the progress of the women’; 
garment makers from a disorganized and incoherent group, alicn ty 
one another in race, language, and religion, oppressed by long hours 
starvation wages, and sweatshop tins ery Py into one of the mos 
vigorous and progressive organizations in the American labor move. 
ment. It is quite impossible within the limits of a brief article to co 
justice to the study, and much of which it treats is of more importance 
within the trade than outside. There are, however, many matter 
of general interest, prominent among which are the study of the 
protocol and the analysis of the causes which led to its failure ani 
disappearance. 

The protocol belongs to such a recent past that it is not necessary 
to go into the details of its history. It was adopted in 1910, as 4 
means of settling a strike in the New York cloak and suit trade which 
had been bitterly fought on both sides, which had roused much public 
interest, and which had brought in, as mediators, some of the most 
liberai and progressive students of social movements in the whole 
country. In one sense, it was only a variation of the collective 
agreement, by which strikes are often settled, but it had some novel 
features, and was the manifestation of a new spirit. It secure for 
the workers certain improvements in wages and hours, but far more 
important was its assertion of the belief that employers and employee 
had a common interest in the efficient functioning of the industry, 
and that their joint action was needed to secure this. It established 
joint boards of sanitary control to improve health conditions, wich 
were notoriously bad; 1t set up committees in each shop to deal with 
minor grievances, and provided for a board of arbitration consisting 
of one nominee of the unions, one nominee of the manufacturers, 
and one representative of the public to handle disputes which the 
grievance committees could not settle. The underlying idea inspiring 
the ‘‘father of protocolism,’’ Louis D. Brandeis, was that there was 
much need of some method of bringing employer and employee 
together in a united effort to meet the difficulties and solve the prob- 
lems of the industry, and that through these joint bodies the contact 
might be made. 

All industrial grievances, in his opinion, were either matters which could be 
settled by relative concessions on both sides, or they were real difficulties which 
could be removed only by “industrial invention.’’ In other words, he believed 
that through mutual contact employers and workers in any industry could lear! 
to solve all their difficulties by the use of brain power, instead of by force. 

Naturally, in signing the protocol, neither employers nor employe 
were actuated by such ideals alone. The workers secured immediate 


——! 





1 Levine, Louis: The Women’s Garment Workers. New York, B. W. Huebsch (Inc.), 1924, pp. 19-31% 
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‘and substantial advantages, while the inanufacturers gained freedorn 


from strikes and an approach to pene in hours and wages 
throughout the industry, with a ae lecrease in competition. 
Nevertheless, both sides were aware of the ideals involved, and the 
leaders, at least, seemed sincerely desirous of carrying out the agree- 


» ment in good faith, with a view to realizing its utmost possibilities. 


Starting under such auspices the protocol had for a time an almost 
meteoric success. Sanitary conditions were improved, subcontract- 


[ing disappeared, there was a general —_—e up of wage rates and 


earnings, and an improvement of relations 
employees. 


etween employers and 


The idea of law and of constitutional procedure took the place of the former 
system of arbitrariness and of the unrestricted rule of the employer’s will. 


>* * * A hitherto unknown sense of regularity spread throughout the trade, 


as both employers and werkers carried their grievances to their chief clerks and 
from them to the board of grievances. With every session of the board the 
picture of an industrial court examining disputes, passing judgments, and regu- 
lating the life of the shops took on color and vividness. . 

The experiment attracted wide interest, and trade leaders and 
students of social and economic developments studied its workings 
and proclaimed its merits. Other trades and unions took it up. In 
1911 a protocol agreement was established in the ladies’ tailoring 
trade of New York. In 1912 a number of garment trades in New 
York, mostly in the hands of women, secured such agreements, bring- 
ing some 57,000 additional workers under the new plan, while in 
Boston about 3,000 workers in the dress and waist trade obtained 
protocol agreements from their employers. In 1913 the Boston 
cloak and suit workers established a protocol modeled on the New 
York lines, and strikes were begun in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
St. Louis to obtain the same kind of agreement. 

This year marked the climax of the movement. Friction in the 
application of the agreements had developed almost from the begin- 
nng. Perhaps the protocol made too strenuous demands upon the 
good feeling and intelligence and broad mindedness of both parties. 

or a generation before its adoption conditions in the garment trades 
had been chaotic, competition had been unlimited, success had been 
won by seizing an immediate advantage wherever it could be secured, 
without consideration of underlying principles or ultimate results, 
workers and employers alike were individualistic and untrained in 
cooperative effort, and it was asking a good deal to require them 
to submit to the orderly processes of the protocol, under which a 
present, personal gain must often be subordinated to a future general 
advantage. So difficulties multiplied, the bright hopes of the first 
period grew dim, and in 1915 the employers in the New York cloak 
and suit trade served notice that they were unwilling to work longer 
under the protocol. A compromise was arran mg but it proved 
unsuccessful, and early in 1916 the employers definitely withdrew 
from the agreement. A lockout and strike followed, which was 
settled by another collective agreement, from which the whole ma- 
chinery of the protocol was eliminated. In Boston and Philadelphia 
the protocols in the cloak and suit trade were abrogated in the same - 
year, and in the weaker trades they were quietly dropped without 
ormal action. 
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Experiment of Protocolism in the Women’s Garment Trades 


T IS characteristic of the general attitude of the bodies making up 
| the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union that when 
they decided it would be well to have a history of the develop. 
ment of their organization, instead of undertaking the work them. 
selves or employing a literary hack, they looked around for a thor. 
oughly wumned specialist in the lines required, and put the whole 
matter into his hands. The result is a volume?’ of some 600 pages 
crowded with facts, bristling with detail, and yet presenting a vivid. 
well-rounded, and interesting picture of the progress of the women’s 
garment makers from a disorganized and incoherent group, alien to 
one another in race, language, and religion, oppressed by long hours, 
starvation wages, and sweatshop conditions, into one of the most 
vigorous and progressive organizations in the American labor movye- 
ment. It is quite impossible within the limits of a brief article to do 
justice to the study, and much of which it treats is of more importance 
within the trade than outside. There are, however, many matters 
of general interest, prominent among which are the study of the 
protocol and the analysis of the causes which led to its failure and 
disappearance. 
e protocol belongs to such a recent past that it is not necessary 
to go into the details of its history. It was adopted in 1910, as a 
means of settling a strike in the New York cloak and suit trade which 
had been bitterly fought on both sides, which had roused much public 
interest, and which had brought in, as mediators, some of the most 
liberal and progressive students of social movements in the whole 
country. In one sense, it was only a variation of the collective 
agreement, by which strikes are often settled, but it had some novel 
features, and was the manifestation of a new spirit. It secured for 
the workers certain improvements in wages and hours, but far more 
important was its assertion of the belief that employers and employees 
had a common-interest in the efficient functioning of the indusiry, 
and that their joint action was needed to secure this. It established 
joint boards of sanitary control to improve health conditions, which 
were notoriously bad; it set up committees in each shop to deal with 
minor grievances, and provided for a board of arbitration consisting 
of one nominee of the unions, one nominee of the manufacturers, 
and one representative of the public to handle disputes which the 
grievance committees could not settle. (The underlying idea inspiring 
the ‘‘father of protocolism,” Louis D. Brandeis, was that there was 
much need of some method of bringing employer and employee 
together in a united effort to meet the difficulties and solve the prob- 
lems of the industry, and that through these joint bodies the contact 
might be made. 

All industrial grievances, in his opinion, were either matters which could be 
settled by relative concessions on both sides, or they were real difficulties which 
could be removed only by ‘‘industrial invention.’’ In other words, he believed 
that through mutual contact employers and workers in any industry could cart 
to solve all their difficulties by the use of brain power, instead of by force. 

Naturally, in signing the protocol, neither employers nor employees 
were actuated by such ideals alone. The workers secured immeiiat¢ 


— 





1 Levine, Louis: The Women’s Garment Workers. New York, B. W. Huebsch (Inc.), 1924, pp. 16-319 
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and substantial advantages, while the manufacturers gained freedom 
from strikes and an approach to uniformity in hours and wages 
throughout the industry, with a consequent Minti in competition. 
Nevertheless, both sides were aware of the ideals involved, and the 
leaders, at least, seemed sincerely desirous of carrying out the agree- 
ment in good faith, with a view to realizing its utmost possibilities. 

Starting under such auspices the protocol had for a time an almost 
meteoric success. Sanitary conditions were improved, subcontract- 
ing disappeared, there was a general leveling up of wage rates and 
earnings, and an improvement of relations between employers and 
employees. 

The idea of law and of constitutional procedure took the place of the former 
system of arbitrariness and of the unrestricted rule of the employer’s will. 
« * * A hitherto unknown sense of regularity spread throughout the trade, 
as both employers and workers carried their grievances to their chief clerks and 
from them to the board of grievances. With every session of the board the 
picture of an industrial court examining disputes, passing judgments, and regu- 
lating the life of the shops took on color and vividness. : 

The experiment attracted wide interest, and trade leaders and 
students of social and economic developments studied its workings 
and proclaimed its merits. Other trades and unions took it up. In 
1911 a protocol agreement was established in the ladies’ tailoring 
trade of New York. In 1912 a number of garment trades in New 
York, mostly in the hands of women, secured such agreements, bring- 
ing some 57,000 additional workers under the new plan, while in 
Boston about 3,000 workers in the dress and waist trade obtained 
protocol agreements from their employers. In 1913 the Boston 
cloak and suit workers established a protocol modeled on the New 
York lines, and strikes were begun in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
St. Louis to obtain the same kind of agreement. 

This year marked the climax of the movement. Friction in the 
application of the agreements had developed almost from the begin- 
nng. Perhaps the protocol made too strenuous demands upon the 
Si feeling and intelligence and broad mindedness of both parties. 

or a generation before its adoption conditions in the garment trades 
had been chaotic, competition had been unlimited, success had been 
won by seizing an immediate advantage wherever it could be secured, 
without consideration of underlying principles or ultimate results, 
workers and employers alike were individualistic and untrained in 
cooperative effort, and it was asking a good deal to require them 
to submit to the orderly processes of the protocol, under which a 
present, personal gain must often be subordinated to a future general 
advantage. So difficulties multiplied, the bright hopes of the first 
period grew dim, and in 1915 the employers in the New York cloak 
and suit trade served notice that they were unwilling to work longer 
under the protocol. A compromise was arranged but it proved 
unsuccessful, and early in 1916 the employers definitely withdrew 
from the agreement. A lockout and strike followed, which was 
settled by another collective agreement, from which the whole ma- 
chinery of the protocol was eliminated. In Boston and Philadelphia 
the protocols in the cloak and suit trade were abrogated in the same - 
year, and in the weaker trades they were quietly dropped without 
ormal action. 
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Why did the movement, which began so brilliantly, fail so entirely) 
Doctor Levine finds the answer in the conditions inherent in the 
trade, and im the mental attitude of the two parties. There were, of 
course, minor causes. ‘The machinery of the protocol did not suff. 
ciently allow for the friction inevitable in an attempt to work together 
when neither side had had experience in cooperative methods, 
Factional struggles between the workers interfered with the success 
of the plan, and the industrial depression of 1914, making conditions 
in the trade much worse, played into the hands of its enemies. But 
these handicaps might have been overcome; more fundamental 
causes were responsible for the failure. 

The first effects of the protocol, it is pointed out, were advantageous 
to both workers and employers, and this had much to do with the 
enthusiasm which prevailed during its early days. The workers 
gained a leveling ap of wages and an improvement in general working 
conditions; the employers gained the elimination of strikes, which 
enabled .them to make higher profits without any thoroughgoing 
improvements in their management or sales methods, and gave 
them also industrial peace in which to enjoy their gains. But these 
early improvements were not followed up as had been anticipated. 
Protocolism, it had been repeatedly declared, meant a decent stand- 
ard of living for the workers, with a progressive advance in both 
living and working conditions. Yet, afte the first improvements 
had been made, it was a continuous struggle for the workers to 
secure any forward steps. This naturally shook their faith in the 
possibilities of the experiment and diminished their enthusiasm, 
while, on their side, the employers declared that they were unable 
to pay the wages or make the improvements which protocolism 
demanded. 

This inability was due, in part, to the industrial depression of 
1914, but more to the manner in which the industry was conducted, 
and the failure of the employers to develop better methods. 

Before 1910 the industry was carried on largely on a sweatshop basis. With 
reforms introduced by the protocol, it became necessary to raise the industry 
to a more civilized plane. ut after the first efforts in this direction, the em- 
ployers in the various branches of the industry found it more and more difficult 
to keep up the pace. Few of them acquired the degree of business and maua- 
gerial efficiency which were required to fulfill the promise of the protocol to the 
workers for improved conditions. Most of them inevitably accepted the alter- 
native of resisting the demands of the workers, which necessarily was out of 
harmony with the spirit of protocolism. 

Even the employers who wished to adopt progressive and enlight- 
ened methods were handicapped by the ited competition 
which the nature of the industry permitted. In some industries, 
large-scale production permits economies which give the large and 
well-managed concern an advantage over the small and badly 
managed establishments. This was not the case in the garment 
trades, where it was still possible for a man who could scrape together 
a little capital to open a small shop, underbid his larger rival, and 
make his profit by cutting wages and refusing decent working condi- 

tions. It had been hoped that under the protocol wages and condi- 
tions would be standardized and the objectionable shops eliminated, 
but this result was not obtained. ‘The ease with which small shops 
could be started, the seasonal nature of the industry, and the com- 
petitive habits of the workers themselves all stood in the way of 
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success, and by themselves the unions were not strong enough to 
change these conditions within the short period for which protocolism 
endured. To fulfill the promise of the protocol, it was necessary 
that the industry should be regularized, that there should be some 
control over the labor supply, that earnings should be brought into 
some definite relation to output, and that there should be some 
recognized method of fixing piece rates. _ 

There were two ways in which this might be accomplished. The 
first was for employers and employees to undertake the task together 
through their cooperative boards, we joint responsibility and 
joint control. This was the method which the leaders in the New 
York cloak and suit trade strove unsuccessfully to develop. 

This method of democratic government failed because psychologically and 
ideologically the industry was not ready for it. Even in the heyday of proto- 
clism, the employers could not accept the idea that the workers were on an 
equal basis with them in the industry. The leaders of the Protective Associa- 
tion who made much of the protocol were in reality guided more by the vision of 
becoming ‘‘ benign masters” than by the ideal of democracy inindustry. * * * 
Workers and union officials alike were sensitive to this attitude. 

If jomt control within the industry were impracticable, control 
might be exercised by some outside agency upon which the two sides 
should agree, and this method was tried in the dress and waist trade. 
But for this to be successful, it was necessary that there should be 
strict supervision of business methods and an impartial control of 
both employers and workers. Both alike must be regarded as factors 
in production, and questions of their relations must be settled on a 
basis of scientific standardization and full knowledge of all pertinent 
facts. But such a course ran counter to all the individualistic tradi- 
tions of the industry. The belief in the value of trade secrets, the 
use of speculative methods, and the reliance upon strategy as a means 
of re la business put almost insuperable obstacles in the way of 
aplan based on scientific principles and requiring close serutiny of all 
methods and interests. 

In the last analvsis, the protocol came to an end beeause of two fundamental 
contradictions. It imposed upon the industry a demand for progressive im- 
provements which could not be met on the existing basis of doing business. 
And it implied a spirit of democraey and a willingness to accept the dictates of 
sientifie control which were in conflict with the traditions and ideology of the 
industry. ‘To state it simply, the employers would not relinquish what they 
conceived to be their prerogatives and the workers felt that they had to force 
the employers to do so. In other words, the philosophy of a community of 
interests and of arbitration by reason with which the protocol started out clashed 
with the fundamental conflicting interests. When the latter were brought to a 


focus in the issue of control in the summer of 1916, the whole structure of 
protocolism went to smash. 


In other words, the protocol embodied ideals in advance of its 
time, and fell through because it called for a higher degree of intelli- 
gence, self-control, good feeling, and subordination of personal 
preferences and customs to the general good than either employers 
or employees were prepared to exercise. Nevertheless, the experi- 
nent was by no means a total failure. The protocol perished, but 
its results persisted. The idea of collective bargaining, as a prac- 
ticable policy, was established in the chief centers of the industry. 
The workers gained their first effective lessons in collective discipline 
ad the handling of union problems. They learned that a rule-of- 
thumb knowledge of the industry was not sufficient as a basis for 
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improving conditions, and gained a new respect for the services of 
statisticians, economists, and industrial experts as they saw the 
results of their technical studies of conditions. They waked up to 
the fact that the help of such specialists was indispensable in securing 
a body of facts on which advance movements might be founded, an 
that without such a basis of facts optimistic efforts at improvement 
were foredoomed to failure. They learned the possibility of req| 
cooperation, through collective action, with their anaplover: in 
organizing and developing the industry. And they, like the em. 
ployers, benefited by the improved standing the experiment had 
given the industry in the estimation of the public. 

The protocol in general lifted the women’s garment trades from the statys 
of a despised immigrant industry to that of national interest and importance, 
Through the men and women who were drawn into the service of the protocol, 


the industry was dragged out of the obscurity of the immigrant ghettos into the 
limelight of general community interests. 


ce Ss 


Reducing Labor Turnover at Coal Mines 


PAPER read by Eugene McAuliffe at a meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain Coal Mining Institute, held February 16-18, 1925, 
dealt with the problem of accident reduction at coal mines. 

Mr. McAuliffe noted the fact that “the labor turnover at coal mines 
has long been a fertile subject for parade by complaining coal oj era- 
tors, the question invariably occupying a place of rominence in the 
list of disabilities that tend to increase the cost of producing coal,” 
but found that little has been done to remove the causes of excessive 
labor turnover at the mines. Due to the character of mine em)|oy- 
ment and its hazards, the difficulty of close personal supervision of 
individual employees, and the impossibility, at times, of transmitting 
understandable directions to men of many diverse nationalities, he 
was of the opinion that the cost of securing and breaking in new men 
for underground work equals that in manufacturing industrics— 
$100 per man. 

In speaking of labor turnover the speaker excluded the enforced 
shifting about of men laid off by the shutdown of mines due to 
accident or lack of material, and included only dismissals and volun- 
tary resignations, holding that it is in these two classes that hope of 
improvement lies. These two classes of departures may, he contends, 
be reduced by a system similar to that adopted on the railroads of ihe 
country, since “‘there is much similarity between the railroad prob- 
lems of a few years ago and the coal-mining problems of to-day. 
The railroads have, it may be said, found a solution of their labor 
troubles.’ 

On the railroads it had been found that dismissal as a punishinent 
for violation of rules had no constructive influence whatever. 5us- 
pensions and dismissals, therefore, except for certain extreme caus’, 
were abolished and a system of debit and credit marks, without !os 
of pay, was substituted. Under the new scheme an individual recor 
was kept for each man, and demerits were charged against his record, 
the number “bearing a direct relation to the seriousness of the 
offense, with provision for the removal of demerits after a give 
period of satisfactory service.”’. Dismissal was looked upon as 4 
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“eapital punishment” and exercised only in cases involving dis- 
loyalty, dishonesty, intoxication, or malicious and gross carelessness. 
‘Use of the new system resulted in (1) a greater security of employ- 
ment; (2) a decrease in the number of vacancies, making job seekin 
more difficult on the part of those who merely sought a change o 
environment; (3).a rapid growth in the value of the service rendered 
by the individual employee; (4) the almost complete disappearance 
of the professional “boomer”; and a marked reduction in the number 
of accidents properly chargeable to man failure. It is stated that 
“with a feeling of security based on the definite knowledge that 
careful, faithtal service will be recognized, not only by freedom from 
dismissal, but through advancement and promotion, the railroad 
employees of this country have developed into a class of citizens 
second to none.” 
Mr. McAuliffe suggested, in conclusion, that it might be well for 
the coal industry to examine carefully the methods used by the 
railroads and to expand, in the direction described above, the efforts 
now being made toward more stable employment of mine labor. 





Employee Representation on Railroads 


N A speech delivered before the Industrial Club of Chicago, January 
| 29, 1925, and tama in the Railway Age of February 7, 1925 


(pp. 380-382), Gen. W. W. Atterbury, vice president of the Penn- 


sylvania Railroad, stated that in his opinion three things were 
necessary to railroad progress and prosperity—credit, the active 
good will and cooperation of the American public, and the coopera- 
tion of the railroad employees. As to the third requisite, he said: 


Now, the third essential to railroad progress and prosperity is cooperation of 
railroad employees. In this respect the relationship between railroads and 
industry is of far-reaching importance. The margin between income and outgo 
in the railroad business is so small that we must have the cooperation of the men 
on the railroads themselves in order to operate efficiently and economically. It 
is likewise essential that in our efforts to secure that cooperation we have the 
support of the business community to the extent that our policies are sound 
and deserve such support. 

You have no doubt heard and read a great deal about what has been accom- 
plished on the Pennsylvania Railroad through our plan of employee representa- 
tion. I shall not go into the details of its operation. The important things are 
the principles underlying it, and the spirit in which it is carried out. 

Essentially it is this: Any employeé can belong to any union he desires, but 
the Pennsylvania Railroad insists upon dealing with its own employees and not 
with the representatives of absentee organizations to which they belong. The 
Pennsylvania deals with its employees collectively through employee representa- 
tives elected by secret ballot, regardless of their membership or nonmembership 
nh any organizations. 

Every important matter affecting the employees’ wages and working conditions 
is settled by joint action. The highest authority on the railroad in the determina- 
tion of these questions is a joint reviewing committee in each department of the 
service, equally representative of management and men. A two-thirds vote is 
necessary to decide any question. Only six cases in four years have had to go 
beyond that committee, and each of these cases was settled by arbitrators chosen 
by the committee, which in turn accepted their decision. ; 
The whole plan is designed, through a series of regularly scheduled meetings 
between management and men, to give every individual employee a fair hearing 
by a responsible officer, a prompt decision, and a review, if necessary, by a joint 
board of officers and men, which has final authority. 
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Now the point I make in this connection is that a relationship between map. 
agement and men based on these principles of mutual confidence, facts jointly 
established, and fair play is essentially in the public interest. By the samo 
token, any effort on the part of outsiders, whether Government or private age). 
cies, to drive a wedge between railroad management and railroad employees, js 
certainly not in the interest of the employees themselves, of the company, or of 
our service to the public. 





Report of Negro Industrial Commission of Missouri 


HE third biennial report of the Missouri Negro Industrial Com- 
mission, covering the years 1923 and 1924, calls attention to the 
fact, sometimes overlooked, that the negro migration is not only 
from the South to the North, but from one part of the South to 
another. Missouri has received its full share of this migration, and as 
a consequence various problems of adjustment have come to the fore. 
In 1919 the negro population of Missouri was approximately 175,000; the large 
migration of our people from the Southern States has increased the negro popula- 
tion to approximately 250,000. The problems of maladjustment, housing, 
health, interracial and industrial relations are problems of vital importance 


which cause grave concern and which should receive much greater support from 
the great State of Missouri. 


Missouri offers a peculiar opportunity for these newcomers, because 
its cultivation of cotton, which has increased greatly within recent 
years, gives a chance for the rural negroes who prefer to continue 
the kind of work to which they are accustomed rather than to enter 
the industries of the large cities. Thousands of negro migrants, it 
is said, have flocked into the southeastern counties to work in the 
cotton fields, and on the whole have benefited by the change, secur- 
ing better housing and better chances generally than they had in 
the States they left. The report contains an earnest appeal to these 
newcomers to ‘‘make good,” and to realize that in thene districts, 
where formerly the negro population was small or nonexistent, thie 
future for the colored people depends on how well the migrants adapt 
themselves to their new conditions. 

The educational question presents many difficulties. Missouri 
does not permit negroes to attend the same schools as the whites, 
but no district is obliged to establish a school for negroes unless it 
contains at least 15 colored children of school age. ‘‘ Because of 
this law hundreds of colored children are without educational facili- 
ties.” Moreover, such colored schools as they have are insufficient|y 
supported and supervised. A law of 1921 called for one negro 
supervisor of schools for the State, but it is pointed out that tlis 
does not meet the needs of the situation. 

According to recent statistics there are 750 colored schools in Missouri. The 
average school term is less than 180 days. If it were possible for an inspector 


to visit four schools each day he could not begin to cover the territory. There 
should be more workers added, especially trained vocational workers. 


In regard to country schools, it is admitted that the money ques- 
tion is a difficult one. ‘‘It is evident that many school districts are 
unable to fully equip a school for white children and that it will be | 
some time at least before they will be able to equip one for colored 
children.”” To meet this situation, the report recommends the pas- 
sage of laws suthetan Ae ropriations which will enable the counties 
be oe advantage of the help offered by the Jeans and Rosenwald 

unds.. 
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In spite of insufficient school facilities, illiteracy is decreasing. 
Figures are presented showing that in the group aged 65 and over, 
59.3 per cent are illiterate, of those aged 55 to 64, the percentage of 
illiteracy is 34.5, among those aged 45 to 54 it is 17.9, and drops 
rapidly im ve younger groups, being only 3.6 per cent among those 
aged 10 to 14. 

eThe matter of housing papeen in very serious difficulties. In the 
cotton counties, it is stated, hundreds of new houses have been built 
for the migrants, and these are usually an improvement upon the 
housing they have left, but in the cities little of this sort has been 
done, and conditions are bad. An interesting suggestion is quoted 
in regard to the situation in St. Louis. There, as in some other cities, 
negroes are discriminated against in the matter of rents, and are 
crowded together in old and insanitary buildings, in which healthful 
living is almost impossible. The whites objected to their moving 
into white districts, and proposed a segregated district, but without 
any promise that good conditions of Sraraed. paving, etc., should 
be provided in it. One of the St. Louis newspapers discusses this 
matter, admits the objection of the colored residents to such a scheme 
and its doubtful constitutionality, and proposes in its stead the 
following plan. 

There is one obvious way to settle this vexing problem, namely, by appealing 
to the self-interest of colored property buyers and renters,-by offering them, in 
areas not preempted by. white owners and tenants, as good accommodations as 
would be offered to white people for the same money. ‘This would encourage 


colored buyers and tenants to take such accommodations. And it would be but 
simple justice, as well as in the general interest. 


The commission renews its appeal made in the report of two years 
ago for some State provision for the tuberculous, the feeble-minded, 
and the insane of the negro race, pointing out the loss from an 
economic standpoint and the danger from a health standpoint of 
permitting these to mingle with the general population, when institu- 
tional care is plainly called for. The report closes with a series of 
recommendations, which are of interest as showing the points on 
which the colored people themselves lay the most stress. 


We deem it advisable to recommend the following remedial legislation for the 
welfare of the colored citizens of the State: 

1. Adequate appropriation for Lincoln University. 

2. That provision be made for the education of all the children of the State 
regardless of color or local conditions; (b) that more State aid be given to weak 
districts so as to enable them to adequately maintain the dual system of educa- 
tion; (ce) we recommend the passage of the community school bill. 

3. That separate institution be established for our delinquent boys who are 
now confined at Boonville. 

4. That a sanitorium be established for the tuberculous members of the race. 
5. Adequate appropriation for a home for feeble-minded colored people. 

6. A minimum teacher’s salary scale, based upon training and experience. (b) 
Adequate appropriation for district summer normals for colored teachers. 

7. A more nearly equitable recognition of the colored citizens of the State in 
the matter of appointments in the variousforms of public service, particularly in 
the large number of interests in which colored people are directly engaged or 
concerned. (b) We recommend the following deputy appointments: Deputy 
food and drug commissioner, deputy insurance commissioner, representation on 
the beard of charities and corrections. 

8. We recommend that Hall A, colored section of the prison, be enlarged and 
that sanitary plumbing be installed. The present conditions are not conducive 
to good morals nor good health. | 
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Socio-Economic Conditions in Two Chinese Villages 
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HE results of two social surveys in villages near Peking by 

a it students of Tsing Hua College, Peking, China, under the 
direction of Dr. Ta Chen, are published in the Chinese Keo. 
nomic Monthly, February, 1925 (pp. 11-23). The survey covers 9| 
families comprising 411 persons in the village of Chenfu and 56 families 
consisting of 284 persons in Hupien. These surveys, which reveul , 
deplorable economic condition, are believed to be fairly representative 


La) 


a 


of conditions among the poor-class Chinese in rural communities. 7 
Chenfu.—The village of Chenfu is located about 6 miles from FF ; 
Peking near the old summer palace, the population of the village ¥ 
consisting largely of Manchus whose families were formerly employed FB ; 
by the imperial household. Since 1911, however, when the pension Q 
system for the Manchus was discontinued, the economic status of ‘ 
many of the families has steadily declined. The country about the — 
village is level and the soil is rich, but in summer the temperature ¢ 
may reach 110° F. and in winter may drop to zero. . 
Among the 411 persons covered by the study there were 177 adults FB 
and 234 children, all but 17 of the adults being in some kind of F 
employment. Among the industrial workers were carpenters, tilers, Ff 


mat makers, servants, cooks, and ricsha pullers. The carpenters, 
tilers, and mat makers were, in general, employed in Peking or 
Tungchow and these being skilled workers, their families were among 
the more prosperous of those studied. 

There were few engaged in educational or agricultural work but a 
number were in military or commercial pursuits. Enlistment in the 
army is common among the Manchus; in the old days-the body- 
guard of the Emperor, as well as the provincial garrisons, was for the 
most part composed of Manchu soldiers. At present the finances in 
the army are very unsatisfactory and the military class are among 
the worst sufferers in the community. Young boys up to 14 years of 
age are often apprenticed to commercial establishments, the employers 
providing them with food, clothing, room, medical care, and training 
during the three years of apprenticeship. Of the woman workers the 
majority were from the poorest families and were employed as mais 
or nurses. 

The average monthly earnings per person were found to be $7.75 
(Mexican '). Fifty-five persons earned from $1 to $5, 44 from $6 
to $10, 11 from $11 to $15, 3 from $16 to $20, 3 from $21 to $25, and 
2 over $31. The earnings of 59 persons were not shown sgparately. 

The daily expenditure on articles of food was ascertained for 
82 families. Forty-four adults and 33 children were found to spend 
as little as an average of 8.8 coppers per adult, children of all ages 
under 14 years being counted as half adults so far as consumption 
of food was concerned, while the food of only 3 adults and 4 children 
was found to average as much as 48 coppers per adult per (ay. 
The average daily cost of food per adult was 15 coppers. The 
principal articles of diet were maize, millet, potatoes, fresh and 
pickled vegetables, vegetable oil, and sauce, with no meat except 


— 


1 Mexican dollar at par equals approximately 50 cents United States currency; both par value and ¢!- 
change rate vary. The number of coppers to the dollar varies in different places, 
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on festival days. Data on rent covered 52 families only, as the 


remainder either owned their homes or gave insufficient information. 
) The average rent paid by the 52 families was 105 coppers per month. 


At the time the study was made, only 113 of the 234 children 
attended the primary school but the number has since increased to 
i141. The school, which furnishes instruction in elementary sub- 


jects, was started in 1914 by the president of capa Hua College. 


t has been reorganized into a regular primary school under the 


: regulations of the Ministry of Education but is supported entirely 
' by the Chinese members of the college, who contribute a little more 
- than $100 a month for its expenses. There are three tutors in the 


village who have about 60 pupils for whom they charge a small 
ollow the old-fashioned method of in- 
struction and only occasionally use the textbooks used in the primary 


© schools. 


Since the abolishment of the Manchu pension system and the 


' consequent increase in poverty, a kitchen has been opened in the 
' village which distributes millet porridge to the poor of Chenfu and 
' the neighboring villages each morning during about five months of 
' the year. The average number of persons coming to the kitchen 
» for poraee is about 300 per day. 


upien.—In Hupien the living conditions of 56 families consistin 
of 284 individuals were investigated, of whom 103 were employed. 


_ The largest number of males, 42, were employed in pawnshops in 


neighboring cities. There were 42 agricultural workers, 16 industrial 
workers, and 2 teachers. Among the agricultural and industrial 
workers there were 27 women and girls. 

The monthly earnings of 81 persons were shown. Of these, 54 


' earned from $i to $5, 11 from $6 to $10, 6 from $11 to $15, 3 from 


$16 to $20, 4 from $21 to $35, and 3, $46 and over. Four persons 


5 who — managers of pawnshops earned between $50 and $100 per 
» month. 


The average cost of food per adult per day was 16 coppers, the 
expenditures of all but five of the members of the 44 families report- 
ing ranging from an average of 8.5 to 48 coppers per day. The 
average annual rent paid by 29 families amounted to $5.50 while there 
were 21 families who owned their own homes. 

Among the 44 families which furnished fairly satisfactory data 
relating to children, there were 130 children who had reached school 
age, but only about 60 were attending the village primary school. 
Since 1912 the school has been maintained by the village, about 
$400 yearly being contributed for this purpose. There is also a free 
night sehool for boys and girls. 

The data secured as to expenditures for clothing were unsatis- 
factory in both towns but they have been estimated, on the basis 
of a cost of living study among the employees of Tsing Hua College,? 
to be approximately $40 per family. 

Estimated cost of living. —The following table shows the estimated 
annual cost of living of families in the villages of Chenfu and Hupien. 
It was impossible to estimate the total income of the families as 
some were reluctant to give information about their property. In 





‘See also MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, January, 1925, pp. 57, 58. 
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many cases, however, the cccupational earnings represent the only 
source of income. ; 





Chenfu Hupien 

all hcg TE jer cmpe 2" ab welt: $84. 00 $106. 60 
CBining. 6. SIO Oot een 40. 00 40. 00 
Min 280) sec bibine gill Jiu lie 6. 00 5. 50 
Miscellaneous (fuel, light)........--- 5. 00 5. 00 

5 Oans ENND S cd Ch Se meee 135. 00 157. 10 
Occupational earnings.__....___--_-- 93. 12 88. 80 
Edna yas + nviglindnm adds tani 41. 88 68. 30 





Recommendations of German Medical Factory Inspectors as to Res 
Periods ! 


N THE regulation of the hours of labor in industry, the problem of 
rest periods often plays an important réle. W ain German em- 
ployers as a rule endeavor to fix the number and duration of rest 

periods so as to insure the workers sufficient rest, the latter, in their 
desire for a short working day, frequently demand that the rest 
periods be made as short as possible, without considering that in so 
doing they are, acting against their own interests. In order to 
prevent controversies on this subject the joint council (Arbeiisge me in- 
schaft) of German medical factory inspectors (Gewerbedrzte) makes 
the following recommendations as to rest periods: 

(1) Any work, whether physical or intellectual, of protracted duration should 
be broken by rest periods. If this is not done, fatigue increases disproportionately 
while efficiency decreases considerably, The necessity of rest periods has been 
demonstrated by scientific investigations and practical experience. 

_ (2) The necessary rest periods should be granted during the working day. [t 
is undesirable, from the physiological standpoint, to dispense with rest periods 
during the working day on the assumption that the workers can get suflicicut 
rest after the close of work. The time at which rest periods are to be granted and 
their duration depend on the nature and duration of the work, and frequently 


also on external circumstances (such as train connections, etc.). 
(3) Normally the working efficiency decreases at noontime, the physiologic 


curve showing a depression at this hour. Noon is therefore naturally the best 
time for the principal rest period, which should be at least one hour, provided 
the place where the worker eats is not too distant from his working place. [f 
the worker has to go some distance to his eating place, the rest period should be 


correspondingly lengthened. A longer rest period should also be granted to 
workers handling poisonous substances, so that they may have ample time to 
wash and change their clothes. 

Lunch rooms, comfortably furnished, should be established in the proximity 
of the working place for those workers who live too far away to be able to eat 
their lunch at home. 

(4) The undivided working-day is a product of the large cities. It has certain 
apparent advantages but also considerable physiological disadvantages. 0 
essential for the undivided working-day is a nutritious breakfast before wor) and 
a short rest period at lunch time. Lunch should include some hot dish. _ 

(5) Certain secondary rest periods are also necessary. Such short interrup- 
tions or slowing down of work are incidental to some labor processes. _\\ licr¢ 
such is not the case two short rest periods of 10 to 15 minutes each should be 
granted, one in the morning and the other in the afternoon. The time and 
duration of these will depend on the special working conditions. If the working 
day begins early and the workers have to walk a long distance to their work, 42 
earlier and longer rest should be granted during the forenoon. So-called ‘short 
hours” (50 minutes’ work and 10 minutes’ rest) may also be suitable under 
certain circumstances. 


—<— 


1 Mitteilungen der Arbeitgeberverbiinde Unterelbe und Hamburg-Altona. Hamburg, Feb. 1, 1!2o. 
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(6) The present-day custom of shortening the rest periods as much as possible 
or of dispensing with them altogether is contrary to all physiological principles 
and constitutes exploitation of the working force. This is true not only of 
adult healthy male workers but in a still higher degree of weak and sickly and 
female and juvenile workers. 

(7) Observance of the above principles will preserve the working capacity and 
increase the output and earning capacity of the workers. Nonobservance will 
lead to insufficient relief from fatigue, premature exhaustion, and dissipation of 
the most valuable possession of the worker, his working capacity. 

The German medical factory inspectors consider it their duty to request the 
observance of these principles. It is also the duty of the workers themselves 
to oppose energetically any irrational shortening or elimination of rest periods. 





An Experiment in Mine Management in Wales 


ORTH WALES is the scene of a novel experiment, recently 
undertaken, to see what can be done with an unprofitable mine 
when the element of profits is eliminated. According to the 

Manchester Guardian, which in its issue for March 14, 1925, gives 
the details of the scheme, mining in this region is a doubtful venture. 

The North Wales coal field is a classical example of a field in which output is 
low through pbgeien! causes, and the wages under the national agreement can 
only be paid, when trade is bad, at the expense of profits. In 1923 the output 


per man per annum was 192 tons lower than in any other district, except Cumber- 
and and Bristol. 


For some time past, losses have been heavy, and the owners of 
one mine, the Vauxhall Colliery at Ruabon, feeling that they could 
not afford to carry on longer, had decided to close down early in 


'March until trade should improve. This would throw 700 men out 


of employment and affect unfavorably the general prosperity of the 
neighborhood. As a means of avoiding this, it was proposed that 
the owners should turn the mine over to the men for three months to 
see what they could do with it, and this proposition was accepted. 
Two important features of the plan are given, as follows: 

The owners of the colliery consent to hand over the mine to the control of the 
managers and men, waiving all ownership claims, and taking no profits, if any, 
during the time of the experiment, which will be for three months. 


The manager guarantees to the owners that they shall be absolved from any 
loss incurred by the experiment. 


To cover any losses, the men are collecting a guaranty fund, which 
is to be deposited in a local bank in the name of three trustees, and 
is not to be touched unless actual losses occur. Any profits which 
may be made are to be added to the fund to provide against future 
losses. Within less than a week after the plan was decided upon, 
£300' had been subscribed to this fund. 

Wage rates are to be revised, as a part of the scheme, though they 
are not to be reduced below the rates current in the district. The 
nen are also to put in as much time at the coal face as they can 

ossibly do without a breach of the seven hours act. Naturally a 
man will work with more enthusiasm when the full benefit of the 
increased effort accrues directly to himself and his fellows, and 


pparently the promoters of the scheme are trusting to this fact and 


0 the elimination of profits to put the mine in a position to pay 
the cost. of operation, including wages. 





‘Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies. 
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Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been pp. 
ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail deales 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food for March 
15, 1924, and February 15 and March 15, 1925, as well as the per. 
centage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
price per dozen of eggs, strictly fresh, was 34.8 cents in March, 1924: 
53.4 cents in February, 1925; and 39.1 cents in March, 1925. These 
figures show an increase of 12 per cent in the year, but a decrease of 
27 per cent in the month. 

he cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 

of 5.2 per cent March 15, 1925, as compared with March 15, 1924 
and a decrease of 0.3 per cent March 15, 1925, as compared with 
February 15, 1925. 


Taste 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MARCH 15, 1925, COMPARED WITH MARCH 15, 1024, AND 
FEBRUARY 15, 1925. 


| Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
































ee ee, ee > = ——. j = — 

Per cent of increas 

Average retail price on— et} Mar dec — 

Article Unit compared with- 

Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, | Mar. 15, | Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, 
1924 1925 1925 1924 1925 

‘ Cents Cents Cents 

Gein oteee 8s. es eit Pound--_..__-- 38.9 38. 5 39. 6 onl +3 
Rewund stew «... .46 5 scsi i 6a "| Seq: Sande 33. 1 32. 7 33. 6 +2 +3 
CN OF te RR A Mae Ee |S ee 28. 6 28. 4 29. 1 +2 -) 
PRT EL a «oo: es ec en-aiaia nme thats ait pag lien 20. 6 20. 4 21.0 +2 «3 
Siok kcawdensn stn dseea tel cece OS. 13.3 13. 2 13. 6 +2 +3 
pete Gomes is: DIO SEET LK Bi 00. 53 - 26. 9 30. 3 37.4 +39 +2 
i A ae A aR TR I uate etal a: agile 36.3 40. 6 44.4 +22 +9 
Shee. 2 ct Se eT See? Teer 43.6 48. 1 51.2) +17 46 
Sn, Se ee ee ane eee Cee ree ie © 37.1 38. 3 39. 0 +5 +2 
Rp sc oweiians Raabe med ah gh gh Kelle ees wicca 35. 9 36.1 36. 9 +3 +2 
Le ae et Ne “a hee 31.1 31.4 31.2 +0. 3 -l 
i Re es Pee a Gut 22-22... 13. 9 13.9 13. 8 —1 -| 
BE gO Socials een mecnthere weiiin 15-16 oz. can__ 12.1 11.2 11.2 -7 0 
he ool he al eae pRB tre. - UE oo doco 58. 0 50. 6 55. 5 —4 +10 
bsemareneiaa Se. hs i clad kesh er 30. 6 31.3 81.1 +2 - 
Nut margarine_-_.......-.........-./-...- ee ee 28. 9 29. 5 29. 5 +2 0 

oN Ne SEE EY ESE do.......- 36. 7 36. 4 | 36. 5 —1 +i 
Re ails. bab Linas bo ah Ves bavcssdedel need ec - cts 17. 5 22. 8 23.1 +32 +1 
Vegetable lard substitute. _.........}..--- Geb. 43a) 24. 5 25.8 25. 8 +5 0 
Eggs, strictly fresh ................-- pS Se 34.8 53. 4 39. 1 +12 -2 
Weeeg . 2s iid. - ai Lidice. 4 Powrid - ...:-.- 8.7 9.5 9.4 8 -— 
| WER i oe a ES otoe RE 4.6 6.4 6.4} +39 0 
oR SPS EERE SS See Flee ee Freer OOS iLialss 4.4 5.5 5.5 +25 t 
Fiat PE Seqectineee Sn SPARE _ eee 8.8 9.2 9.2 +5 v 
Cate Gates 2 200 TEI Son. pkg... 9.7 u.0/ a1} 414 +1 


1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and electricity 
from each of 51 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals in the MONTHLY Labor KrVIE¥ 
Retail prices of dry goods were published quarterly until November, 1923. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MARCH 15, 1925, COMPARED WITH MARCH 15, 1924, AND 
FEBRUARY 15, 1925—Continued 














_—_— 























Pas we of increase 
Average retail price on— or decrease 
an P (~) Mar. 15, 1925, 
Article Unit ee 
Mar. 15,| Feb. 15, | Mar. 15, | Mar. 15,| Feb. 15, 
1924 1925 1925 1924 1925 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Wheat cereal........---.-..--.-.-<.- 28-0z. pkg--.-.-- 24.3 24. 6 24.7 +2 +0.4 
Macaroni - -.-------------.-------.--- POROG. c.. ..25- 19.5 20. 3 20. 4 +5 +0.4 
Rice - -- -- - 222-2522 - +20 oe ono -ee- — Bet. 25. 9.7 10.8 10.9 +12 +1 
Beans, DAVY a = cons sen swe c cc csone see —_ ey ne 9.9 10.4 10. 4 +5 0 
Potatoes... tha dicgyp ss ~ dhe 4 - ons ok ci latnad OOS 55. 2.8 2.6 2.5 —il —4 
Onions... << Giibagtien <4 5-5 on skh | engi O06 coed 5.9 6.3 6.3 +7 0 
Cabbage. - nkpie ps dtb doe dee dododcn- tkddc dal thi = diese 6. 2 5.0 5.2 —16 +4 
Beans, DOMME Souiiat <i 5 sd cee vad No, 2 can_-..- 12.8 12.6 12.6 —2 0 
Corn, CRRIORs 5 cikidn 40s eons dota lan Jey O0ioiatas~ 15.7 17.7 17.9 +14 +1 
Peas, CODBOG6. 1. 5505~~ das weed dailsicde | eet ade 7 18.0 18.5 18, 5 +3 0 
TonsntOed, MN a ~ 206 sc cechandelde ol Oe. ss. 12.9 13. 8 13.9 8 +1 
Sugar, granulated ....-............-- 2 | Seoearee 10. 4 7.7 7.7 —26 0 
RRR eet 2 ee ee eS O03 is. 70.9 74.8 75. 1 +6 +0.4 
Cabee.. 2. a ibenbb an Sion dhioboabks ‘Ree OOitelt Sutin 40.8 52.1 52.3 +28 +0.4 
fg Ee CE LE Re Ae : | Ere ae 17.8 17.1 17.3 —3 +1 
RUBS .. «soca tw on thot tiae ed ers Oi sn, Shu. 15, 7 14. 6 14. 6 —7 0 
BeRaAnGS..- dlc c date co odie donsiicbuces Se 28 i. feiss 39.0 36. 8 37.6 —4 +2 
OPRRGES . <n ciltin bcbbih ds < dihinio wig ebpctiiel shai B0uidedns 38. 3 44.7 48.3 +26 +8 
All articles combined -- ...-........- | Jepitndudiniedise~ | enim bciehnnh onic deon|we-sen--+ +5. 2 —0.3 














Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on March 15, 1913, and on March 15 of each year 
from 1919 to 1925, together with percentage changes in March of 
each of these specified years, compared with March, 1913. For 
example, the price per pound of flour was 3.3 cents per pound in 
March, 1913; 6.8 cents in March, 1919; 8 cents in March, 1920; 
6.4 cents in March, 1921; 5.3 cents in March, 1922; 4.8 cents in 
March, 1923; 4.6 cents in March, 1924, and 6.4 cents in March, 1925. 

As compared with the average price in March, 1913, these figures 
show the Eilowing increases: 106 percent in March, 1919; 142 per 
cent in March, 1920; 94 per cent in March, 1921; 61 per cent in 
March, 1922; 45 per cent in March, 1923; 39 per cent in March, 
1924; and 94 per cent in March, 1925. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 55.9 per cent in March, 1925, as compared with March, 1913. 
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TABLE 2,—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER Cent 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE. MARCH i5 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS (0). 
PARED WITH MARCH 15, 1913 M 


[ Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 


































































































= 
Per cent of increase Mar. 15 of , ch 
Average retail price on Mar. 15— specified month, compared with 
Mar. 15, 1913 ” 
Article Unit 
ad — 
1913] 1919 | 1920 r921{s922 1925 1924/1925 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 1924 | 1995 
Wes! Bens md ee | 
Cts.| Cis.| Cts.) Cis. Cis.| Cia] Cis.) Cts.| 
Sirloin steak... .--- Pound _|24. 7} 41. 8| 40. 8139. 1/35. 9/37. 3138. 9139.6! 69 | 65 | 58 |45 | 51 | 57 | ep 
Round steak ....--- _.-do_ _ _}21. 3} 39, 4) 37. 5/39. 4/30, S31. 7/33. 1/33. 6) 85 76 4 45 49 58 
ee CONE... obeck..- .--do_ _ _/ 19. 4} 33. 4) 31. 9130. 0/27. 0127. 6128, 6)29. 1} 72 64 55 39 42 | 47 50) 
Chuck roast....._..|_..do__ _|15. 6} 28. 4) 25. 1/22. 5/19. 3)19. 5/20. 6/21. 0} 82 61 4h 24 25 | 32 | 35 
Pilate beef_........- _..do_ __|11. 8} 22.1) 18. 2)15. ! om 12, 813.3 13. 6, 87 54 33 10 8 |] 15 
| j 
Pork chops.....-...- .--d0_ _ .|20, 3) 38. 6) 39. 1)35. 331. 3}28, 3126. 937.4) 90 | 93 | 74 | 54 | 39 |: 84 
a ee ... -G0-_ . _|26. 1) 54. 9) 50, 2/41. 9/39. 0:39, a Seca 92 | 61 149 | 50 | 39 | 79 
eee: -. ete ..-Go_ _ _/26. OF 51. 4) 51. 2148. 8:49, 8145. 043. 6.51.2) 98 | 97 88 | 92 73 «#16 97 
FS ee Se ee _.-do__-_/19. 1) 38. 0) 39. 8134. 4/37. 5,36. 0137. 1 e 99 |108 SO 96 88 i) M4 
Be. od. ~siieded _.-d0__-_/21. 4} 41. 1) 45. 7/43, 2/37. 8/35. 8135. 9136 ° 92 j114 }102 | 77 67 6 72 
Salmon, canned, red|___do_ __|__-_/%82. 1) 137. 6138. so Oo ee Aes Peewee Pere, eee | a 
Milk, fresh... ....-- Quart__| 8.9} 15.3} 16 615. 2/13. 113. 6,13. 9/13.8| 72 | 87 | 71 | 46 153 | 56 55 
Milk, evaporated _ - (4) _..-| 15. 3) 25, BPN. 6/12. 3}92, 22 Bd. Qi fe} oo a) 
Si a Se oe Pound _|41. 4} 66. 5! 75. 2/57. 6/45. 8.57. 6158. 0155. 5} 61 82 39 lk 39 | 4 34 
Oleomargarine ---._- ..-d0__-.}-...| 39.0) 43, 1/34. 0:27. b a 4 5 of) FR Sh eee eee -----|-- 
Nut margarine____- ...40_..|_._-} 35. 5) 36. de, od 0}27. 4:28 9129. 5)... tee —_ 
Cheese... ....-...- ..-G0_ . ./22. 1} 40. 5) 42. 8139. 0:33, 0137. 1/36-7/36. 5| 83 | 94 | 76 | 49 | 68 | 66 | 65 
pF a a a _..d0_ _ _|15. 6f 33. 4) 30, 4199. 6,17, 3)17. 4)47. 5123. 1/114 95 26 ll 12 12 {8 
Vegetable lard sub- 

OSiGuGe - beak... -. -d0_ . .}_.- =} 33. 2} 37. 5124. G21, 922, 4/24. 5/25, 8 ._.__}.----}-.---]-----f----- _ 
Eggs, strietly fresh} Dozen -/26. 4) 48.3) 55. 2 7/31, 8)38. 5/34. 8139.1) 83 [111 | 58 | 20 | 46 | 3 48 
es Pound.) 5. 9. 8) 11. 2)10. 5} 8. 7) 8.7) & 7) 9.4) 75 |100 | 88 | 55 | 55 | 55 _ 
by NB rand .--40__ | 3.3] 6.8) 8.0) 6.4] 5.3) 4.8) 4.6) 6.4106 j142 | 94 61 45 |3 { 
Corn meal......... ““Tdo.| 29} 5.9} 65] 4.3139) 4.01 4.4) 5.5i003 |i24 | oe | 34 $38 | 52 | w 
Rolled oats........- ~--d0..-|..--| 8. 3) 10. 310. 2) 8. & 8.8) 8.8) 9.2)... i Ses 
Corn flakes._.....- (3) -..-| 14.1 bol ie 9.7 wee Pet Sats MER a ee ss 
Wheat cereal ___._- (4) ----| 25.1) 29. 7/20. 926. O[24. 7/24. 3124. 7)... 7-2... - eM doe te: > I... 
Macaroni__.......- Pound.}.___} 19. 3} 20 2/21. 0:20, 2/19. 8119, 5/20, 4). fs 
| alan Siinieete ..-de-.-} 8. 6| 13.4 Rass 9. 3/ 9.4) 9.7/10.9 56 [114 [14 | 8 | 9 | 13) 7 
Beans, navy_..-.--- .. de__.f-.._} 1275) 11.9) & 4; & Gill. 4 0. 0:10 4). bk ke 
Potatoes....- ....-.|...do_..| 1.5) .29 “A 2. 5) 3. 1) 2. 2} 2.8} 2.5) 93 i353 | 67 (07 47 87 7 
Onions. _....-......]}__.do__!....} & O 9.4) 3. 8/11. 6 & 4) 5.9 6. 3}... ePreae URE AO! | Se ae i 
Cabbage. -..____._- oy Meme eet is reid ee ¢ hee ved eere bee ee 
Beans, baked ______ (S)-|____} 28. 2) 16. 8/05. 119% 2193. O12, 8/12. |__| fe 
Corn, eanned.... .- (5) ee MB BR GG. TB, TAS. Ti87. Dice becese ekiescetetdcatt—s-|.--- 
Peas, camned___-_-- (5) ----| 19,0) 19. Pot shod Reel candle! ee i! ll 7" 
Tomatoes, canned__ (5) wp 16 IST et 6/12. 9/12. toe eae RE * 
Sugar, granulated__| Pound _| 5. 4} 10. 6} 18. 7} 9, 7} 6. 5110, 2/10. 4) 7.71 96 (246 | 80 | 20 93 /4 
Sa Na ..-do_~_-_}54. 3} 70. 4) 73. a Oe eae 75.1; 30 } 35 }31 24.1) 27 | 31 | 38 
CAlicnsdetenncns .--d0_~.-./29. 8} 37. 6; 49. 1/37. 1/35. 6/37. lee 5 26 | 65 24 19 | 27 | 37 | 76 
ern ctitintattin nid ..-do_..}..-.| 209 x70 so aho srs he wae Pet La al ” 
Raisins_...---.-.--}-.-do_.-|...-} 16.4} 26.4 1. 7/24. 618. BA 446. @. 0) L. 0.22 
ee os Dozen -|_.__| 36. 6] 41. 4/41. 6136. 9136, 7|39. 0/37. 6). ..--}.-..-]_--2 2} rn 
Oranges..........-- ..-do_..|_._-| 53. 2} 62. 0/43. 7/53. 9147. 9138. 3/48, 3). Jf é 
All articles com- | ; 

a ees ae ee ae! ee ee ee |----|-22- 80. 8106. 2) 61.0) 43.1) 46 4 48. 2) 55.9 

1 Both pink and red. 3 8-ounce package. 5 No. 2 can. 
2 15-16-ounce can. 4 28-ounce package. 


6 The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have be 
used from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate bee 
pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, 
coffee, and tea. Theremainder ofthe 43 articlesshownin Tables 1 and 2 have been included in the weighted 


aggregates for each month beginning with January, 1921. 


~~ 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food ? as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that 
could be purchased for $1 in each year, 1913 to 1925, and in Marci, 
1925. 


? Although monthly prices on 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, prices on only ” 
of these articles have been secured each month since 1913. 
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x 3--AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND 








































































































MOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1 IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1925, AND IN MARCH, 
1925 
eee ES 
Sirloin steak | Round steak | Rib roast Chuck roast | Plate beef Pork chops 
: | 
Year Aver- Aver- Aver- A ver- Aver- Aver- | 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt./ age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt. 
retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 
price price price price price price 
. paoapiens 
. Per lb.| Lbs. |Per Ub.| Lbs. | Per ib.| Lbs. | Per ib.| Lhs. | Per lb.| Lbs. |Per lb. Lbs. 
~ $0. 254 3. 9 1$0. 223 4. 5 1$0. 198 5. 1 |$0. 160 6. 3 |$0. 121 8.3 |$0. 210 48 
Te . 259 3.9} . 236 4.2) .204 4.9; .167 6.0 | .126 7.9} .220 45 
YB . 257 3.91 .230 4.3) .201 5.0; .161 6.2; .121 8.3] . 203 | 49 
Sees 273) 37) .245|) 41] .212) 47] .171| 5&8| .128] 7.8] .227 44 
ay. esa” 315} 32] .200; 34] .249] 40] .200) 48] .157| 64] .319;| 31 
RR <2 Se . 389 2.61 .369 2.7] .307 3.3 | .266 3.8 | .206 4.9} .300' 26 
RE 417} 24] .389| 26] .325] 3&1| .270|] 37| .202} 5&0] .423,; 24 
0 Nea 8 de 437] 23] ©3051 2651. 3.0) .262) 3.8) .183] 55] .423' 24 
— gaa .388| 26] .344] 29] ,201} 34] .212| 47) .1483] 7.0] .349; 29 
GOMES .374| 27] .328|] 3.1] .276] 36] .197| 51] .128] 7.8] .330| 30 
ena. 391} 26! .335| 30] .284| 3.5) .22] 5.0] .129] 7.8] .304; 33 
h024.....------| -806| 25] .338] 30] .288] 35] .208| 48] .132] 7.6] .308, 32 
1925: March....} .396 2.5] .336 3.0] .291 3.4) .210 48] .136 7.4 | .374 | 2.7 
Bacon Ham Lard Hens Eggs Butter 
Per Ib.| Lbs. |Per lb.| Lbs. \Per ib.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Perdoz| Dozs.\Per tb.| Lhs. 
/| aoe $0. 270 3. 7 |$0. 269 8.7 ($0. 158 6. 3 |$0. 213 4.7 \$0. 345 2.9 |$0. 383 2.6 
a. eed . 275 3.6] .273 3.7] .156 6.4] .218 4.6) .353 2.8] .362 2.8 
i). .ibs sph . 269 3.7} .261 3.8) .148 6.8.4 .208 4.8) .341 29) .358 2.8 
RE De +287 35) .204 3.4] .175 5.7 | .236 4.2) .375 2.7); .394 2.5 
RFs . - 410 2.4) .382 2.6 | .276 3.6) .286 3.5) .481 21); .487 21 
a . 529 19); .479 2.1} .333 3.0] .377 2.7) . 569 1.8 77 1.7 
ee . 554 1.8) .534 19] .369 27) 411 24) .628 1.6 678 1.5 
Se es . 523 1.9) . 555 1S| .295 34} .447 2.2) .681 15) .701 1.4 
eee - 427 23] .488 2.0; .180 5.6 | .397 2.5) .509 2.0 517 1.9 
22 boo ee 2.5 | .488 2.0; .170 5.9} .360 2.8) .444 2.3) .479 21 
eee - 391 2.6 | .455 2.2) .177 5.6 | .350 2.9; .465 22; .554 1.8 
| Eien 377 27 453 2.2) .190 5.3] .353 2.8 | .478 21) .517 19 
925: March....| .444 23) .512 20) .231 4.3) .369 2.7} .391 2.6) .555 1.8 
Cheese Milk Bread Flour Corn meal Rice 
Per ib.| Lbs. | Per q Qts. |Perib.| Lbs. |Per lb.| Lbs. | Per ib.| Lbs. | Per Ib.) Lbs. 
_ ES $0. 221 4.5 |$0.089 | 11.2 |$0.056 | 17.9 |$0.033 | 30.3 |$0.030 | 33.3 |$0. 087 11.5 
eee . 229 4.4; .089/ 112] .063| 15.9 034} 29.4) .032) 31.3] .088 11.4 
EE. ..nocnquialll «233 4.3| .088; 114 70} 14.3 042} 23.8) .033) 30.3); .091 11.0 
a . 258 3.9.| .O091 11.0 073 | 13.7 044 | 22.7) .034;] 29.4] .091 11.0 
ee - 332 3.0) .112 9. 0 092 | 10.9 070°} 143; .058) 17.2] .104 9. 6 
IE . 359 2.8} .139 7.2 098} 10.2} .067! 149] .068| 147]; .129 7.8 
3 LE Sie - 426 23) .155 6.5 100; 10.0; .072} 139] .064; 15.6) .151 6.6 
8 __ ae - 416 2.4| .167 6.0 115 8.7] .081 12.3} .065 15.4} .174 5.7 
p21 sunal see 2.9; .146 6.8 099; 10.1; .058! 17.2} .045| 22.2; .095 10.5 
RE - 329 3.0; .131 7.6 O87 11.5} .051 19.6} .0389 | 25.6); .095 10.5 
|, ee . 369 2.7; .138 7.2) .087} 11.5] .047| 21.3] .041 | 24.4] .095 10.5 
| EE . 353, 2.8} .138 weer Ss 11.4] .049; 20.4] .047; 21.3! .101 9.9 
25; March....) .365 2.7} .138 7.2} .004; 10.6; .064|; 156] .055; 182); .109 9.2 
| 
9 Potatoes Sugar Coffee Tea 
Per lb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. 
, at... $0.017| 58.8 |$0.055| 18.2 |$0298| 34 190.544) 1.8/-.--.-|.--2 |) 
f | re -018| 55.6) .050) 16.9] .207) 34/ .546] 1.8)-....--|-......|--.----/--.-... 
¢, ee -015 | 66.7) . 966 15.2} .300 3.3 | .545 yg EE RAE a hn 
4 i6 See ee -027 | 37.0) .080; 125] .299 3.3} .546 ee ee ee 
saodeumendieae -043 | 23.3} .093 | 10.8] .302 3.3 | .582 & ( ae a a 
EE .082} 31.3] .097| 103] .305) 33] .648) 1.5]-...-..)...----|....--- |oo----- 
le SS: 038 | 263] .113] 8&8] .488| 23] .701] 14]-.--...)-.---.-]....--- eS 
Us —_ a -063 | 15.9] .194 5.2) .47 2.1] .733 a a ——ae 
at PBEl---------.-. 031] 323)] .080/ 125] .363/ 28) .607/ 1.4]-..... esiptideechcocjowecoee 
1 n--seee mes SAT) .@Sl M7] 888 | 28) cee) hE. 
“ny, ee peep) S45) .101) SO] .877) 275 SOR 14h wud..i...-.- Shines 
N..-----saibns 027 | 37.0} .002; 109] .433| 23] .716) 1.4).......[.......}......]....... 
Rs: March..../ .025| 40.0] .077| 13.0] .523) 19] .751] 18}--.-...|.....-|.--... —— 
oo 
y2 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


[XN TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes jp 

the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,’ by years from 19; 
to 1924, and by months for 1924* and for January, February, a,, 
March, 1925. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based o) 
the year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price 
of each commodity for each month and each year by the avers 
price of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used wii} 
caution. For example, the relative price of rib roast for the joey 
1923 was 143.4, which means that the average money price for th: 
year 1923 was 43.4 per cent higher than the average money price fo 
the year 1913. The relative price of rib roast for the year 1922 wa 
139.4, which figures show an increase of 4 points but an increase of 
slightly less than 3 per cent in the year. ! 

n the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers shoving 
the changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Fron 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included jy 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have bee 
used.‘ For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accord. 


IN THE UNITED STATES, BY 


TID JANUARY TO MARCH. 1095 


ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of the 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to the 
consumption in 1918, see MonrHiy LaBor Review for March, |?! 
(p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on e 44 pictures more readily IRF 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than <o the 


index numbers given in the table. The chart has been drawn m 
the logarithmic scale, because the percentages of increase or decreas 
are more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 





AIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 


MONTHS FOR 19024 


3 See note 6, p. 40. 
4‘ For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY Labor Keviry 
for February. 1921, pp. 19-21, and for each month of 1921 and 1922 see MONTHLY LasBor Revi: Feb» 


ruary, 1923, p. 69. 


YEARS 1907 TO 1924, BY 


TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN THE RE 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 45 
Retail Prices of Food in 51 Cities on Specified Dates 


AY ERAGE retail food — are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities for 

March 15, 1913 and 1924, and for February 15 and March 15, 
1925. For 12 other cities prices are shown for the same dates, with 
the exception of March, 1913, as these cities were not scheduled by 
the bureau until after 1913. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIpay 


[Owing to differences in trade practices in the cities included in this report exact comparison of prices ; 
the prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail lie 





























































































































| Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, 
Article | Unit se | | 
Mar. 1 Mar. 15— Mar. 15— 
aad — |ren, hater. ms Feb. |Mar. en Leen, 
| —__———" 15, | 15, |_| 15, | 15, |} —| 15, | 15, 
| 1913 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925 | 1913 | 1924 | 1929 | 1925 | 913 | 1924) 19° 102 
° | Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 1s. | ts.\ Cts. | 
Sirloin steak --.....-.----- | Pound------ 22.6, 35.0) 36.3) 37.5} 22.0) 37.3] 37.6) 38.7) 24.9) 36.3) 37.5. 37,; 
Round steak. ...----.--- \__...d0_-----| 20.5} 30. 9} 32. 2| 33.4) 20. 7| 33.7| 33.3) 34.4) 21.3 32. 7| 33.3. % 
Rip rosst....c....-<cdsasseion eee do....---| 18.4) 26.1) 27.3} 28.3) 18.0) 30.0) 30.2) 31.1 19.3) 26.4) 27.4 27 
Chuck roast.....-..-.---> a aye 13.0) 19. 9} 20. 2) 21.0 15. 3} 20.1) 20.5) 21.0} 16.1 
Plate beet... ...- cevucee ease i iihninine 11.1) 11.7} 12.5) 12.9) 12.4 oe ee 14.1} 10.5 
Pork chops....----------|----- ___ Meee 21.5) 24.5) 29.4) 35.9) 19.3) 24.7| 29. 5/ 36.3] 20.0 
Bacon, sliced... ..------- bas Sl do_..----| 31.0) 32.8) 38.0) 41.7} 22.0 32. 1| 36.5) 40.1) 31.3 
Ham, sliced_.....-.----- Llembe a 29.0| 43.8) 49.1) 52.2 30.0 48. 2) 51.0) 55. 5) 30.0 
Lamb, leg Of: « . . <.csaccelicese do....-.-| 20.6) 34.4) 35.7) 37.1) 18.3 37.7) 39.6) 40. 5) 21.3 
TRO. 55 ce cactitewededucete —s ME so coote 19.3} 32.7) 33.0) 32.9) 21.8 369 38.7) 39.1) 18.7 
Salmon, canned, red 22|c.-<2 rie: RRP 29.3) 31.9! 32.1 26.3! 27.7) 27.6)... 
BEG, BetR.«,...-.-c-4-n- Quart.....-- 10. 0} 17.7! 16.0| 16.0) 8.8 13. 0) 13.0] 13.0} 10.3 
Milk, evaporated__------- 15-16 oz. can_}_____ 14.1). 13.1) 13.1)..--.- 11.8} 10.9} 10. 8!___-- 
Ree... ctenesteteen 2] Pound....-.- 42.4) 58.4) 55.1 56.8} 42.1| 63.4) 54.8} 59.8) 45.0 
Oleomargarine- - -...-.---|----- Pesaks itearotl ee 33.3) 32. 6]_.__- 28.3| 29.0) 20 2}..--- 
Nut margarine_-_-_-.--.--.-- WE a TAN a oe 28.0) 30.0) 29. 5)____- Se 2-6 Ft. S..... 
te ee ei eee Gitovne 25.0} 35.3) 35. 2) 35.1) 23.3) 36.5) 36.1 36.3} 21.8 
a ee ee aeleccee do.......| 14. 8} 17.1} 22.8) 281 14.0) 16.7 21.0) 21.9) 15.4 
Vegetable lard substi- |_._- a He a 22.9| 25.1) 25.~/__--- 24.4) 25.1| 25.2}..--- 
tute. 
Eggs, strictly fresh --.-.- Dozen.....-- 20.9} 32.6, 46.5 33%!-21.7 34.5) 55.2) 36.4] 25. 
RE SRS vi eer = Pound ------ 6.0} 9.1! 10.3) 10.2} 5.4] 8.8) 9.1) 9.2) 5. 
WE... 6. s cancun cde eaequens ict si coast 3.61 5.4| 6.9] 6.9) 3.2) 4.3) 6.1) 5. 3. 
eS ea ak eee 2.4) 3.7| 4.6, 4.7, 2.5) 3.5) 4.4) 4.4 2. 
NS  CEEEOEOBES. FRET SRR See 9.1) 9.5) 9 5Si..... 8.4; 9.0) 8.9... 
Gomes Batt... ..55ccus 8.0z. pkg-_----}_.--- 9. 7| 11. 5} 11.3)_.... 8.8} 10.3) 10.4)...-- 
Wheat cereal__.....-.--- 28-oz. pkg-.-|..--- 26.5 25.4) 25.4)....- 22.8' 22.9) 23.0\...-.. 9 
Deere. ....«atesases* Pea. rs. ci- ic 21.0) 21.5} 22.0)_.-_- 18. 9} 19.2} 19. 2)..._.| 19.2) 
O:.. . cat caieandeewbedenabne | “GRE 8.6] 8.8] 10.1) 10.0} 9.0) 9.7 10.4) 10.4 yy) 
Heané, BOTY... -. 425 s8etsese- ae eee sepny ee 12.1} 12.3) 12. 6)_.--- 9.3} 9.7} 9.8)..--- 9 
PeGREOUS .. . ckic cciddctccndsoleeses icchansde 2.0] 3.5| 3.2} 3.1) 1.5) 2.9) 2.5 2.4, 1.9) 3.9 
Guiene.... to. si ctaknbadaawene res oe 74:2 &F.--.- at 6 2t-& 3)--.-- 7.1 
Cabbage. ... ....snsehessleser< * SE Ba -1 & 4 & 4 | eee 8.8} 6.0) 5.8)..-.- 6.9) 6. 
Beans, baked-_......--.--- No. 2 can-.-.-}_.---. 12. 5| 12.4} 12.4}__-.- 11.6) 11.4} 11. 9)..-.- 13.3} 13.5 
Corn, canned.......-.---|----- 1 sain cutieindina 16.0) 17.7) 17.3)_---. 14.9) 17.1] 17.3)....- 16. 5| 18 
Peas, canned.......-.-.:}.<--- pe 18. 5} 18.8} 19. 2)....- 16.7| 16.9} 16.8)..... 21.4) 22.6 
Tomatoes, canned_....-..|..--- NS 13.4} 13.6) 13. 6}_..-- 11.5} 12.2) 12.5)..--- 12.3} 13.0 
Sugar, granulated __.-..- Pound ------ 5. 6} 10. 8.5} 8.1) 5.1} 10.0) 7.0) 7.0) 5.2) 10.6) 5.9 5¢ 
“<I spade a: Be BA Lo Sk pata 60. 0| 93.1] 96.0] 97.2] 56.0] 69.4) 71.3] 72.6) 61.3) 86.2) 90.0 YI!) 
Oeliie....-.at--.-b2schet eee do..-.--- 32.0} 39. 9| 51.7) 51.7 =" 36.81 49.5| 49.5] 28.8] 39.0] 54.5 
Puniiee...... dca. ccdasusdboonl WY BETES 18. 5} 16.9) 17.1)..... 17. 2) 16.0) 16.1)..-.. 20. 2) 19.5 
RR PR a ee 0 Te eee a 16.8} 15.4} 15. 6)__--- 14.0} 13.1} 13.3}..-.. 17.5 15 J} to. 
DERARIS . ccc cegasooves p  GRR GES Mire: 29.0} 27.2) 28.7)...-- 29.1) 27.5) 28.7|..--- 40. 8} 38. 6) 39. 
Oranges... .....--.--<---je-<<- ae Peon 31. 8| 32.8) 39.0)__-_. 35.8) 44.3) 48.0)._--- 36. 2) 40.9 
1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the cities in- 
cluded in this report, it would be known as “‘porterhouse”’ steak. 
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TaBLE 6.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTY 
Chicago, Tl, | Cincinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
x 
Article Unit Mar, 15— Mar. 15— Mar, 15—| | 
a 
, > , , ) | 15 | 
1913 | 1924 | 1925) 1925 | 1973 | 1904 | 1925) 1925] 19151 1904 1925 | 1925 
| | 
Gts.| Crs, | Ote.| Cis,| Ce. | Cte, | Cte) Cia.) Cts Cts.| Cts,| Crs 
Sirloin steak...._....._- Pound ..___. 22. 0| 40.0) 40.6) 41.6) 22. 4) 34.0 34. 9] 36. 2) 23.7] 35.7) 30, 5) 47s 
SO SB cihinccicdiodhabed O..-.-..| 18.9) 31.3) 30.3) 31. 7) 19. 9) 30. 0) 31. 2) 32. 8) 21. 0) 99.6) 20 «| 31. 1 
SS ge! cae ae ee do-~-.-..| 19. 4) 31. 3) 31. 5) 32. 3) 19. 0} 27. 8) 27. 9] 28. 8} 19. 2) 25. 4) 26 9) 8.7 
Chuck roast... .........{...-- do----..| 15,3) 20. 6) 20. 7) 21.6) 14.9) 18 O) 18. 5 19.4) 16, 2) 20.1) 20, 2) 9) 3) 
tat Rand Oy Seems = fF pee 12.7; 12.1) 14.3) 14.4) 15.0) IL 4 11. 6| 12.9) 
Pork chops .....--......].-..- — ee 17.9) 26. 0) 27. 5| 35. 0) 20. 6) 26.3) 27.4) 35.9) 19.8) 26.4 31.9) 49 ; 
Bacon, sliced_.....-...--|.-..- ee 20.8 41-4) 42.8 47. 7] 25.0) 28.8 35. 5 30. 36. 5| 41. 5) 46, 3) 
SS ee do-.....| 31.3) 46.1) 48.7) 51. 7) 26. 8) 45.1) 49.0) 51.3) 33. 5) 48.0) 49.8) 54.9 
Lamb, leg of---.......-.|...-- do...-..| 19.7) 36. 6} 37. 2) 37.7) 17. 4| 33. 3) 37. 1) 37. 8] 20.3] 35.2) 37.11 37. 
NS eRe PLR CHANG TER! “OH He O86. moe 19. 9} 34. oe 37.3} 23. 3) 37. 5} 37.8) 40.5} 22 7] 37.5, 38.6) 40 8! 
Salmon, canned, red _._.|____- eee 32. 5} 32.9) 33. 1)_..._| 27. 6} 29.0) 29.0)... _ 29. 3) 30 30) , 
Milk, fresh...” Quart _---- 8 0} 14.0) 14.0 14.0 14.0 12.0 12.0) 88) 14.0, 14.0, 14.0 
Milk, evaporated __.____ 15-16 oz. can_|_____ 11. 5 10. 7} 10. 7|____. 11.4) 10. -----| 11.4} 10.6] 10.6 
) fol RL 2 Pound -_.__- 40. 4) 55. 8) 47. 0) 55.9) 42.9) 57. 5) 49. 6) 56.5) 43.4] 58.3 50.9) 59.8 
Oleomargarine -- --_...-.|.-..- 0..--.-|-.-.. 26. 9} 27. 9) 27. 6)... 31.5) 31.4) 31.0).--) 31.8) 31.9) 31.8 
Nut margarine.._.......}....- SMT Fes 25. 8 26.5) 26. 6)__-_- 29. 1) 28.8} 29.3)____- 30. 6) 30 | 30,7 
cae) e. - ITR RE Bae Set l J 40. 3) 40. 2) 21. 6) 35. 6 36. 7| 37.1) 23.0) 36.8 34 4} 35.7 
Ai Ral Ke, AE. do-.--..| 14. 6) 17.7) 22.6) 22.6) 14.0 15.4) 20.9) 22.0) 16. 1] 18.7) 24.0) 24.5 
Vegetable lard substitute|____- papa TET 25. 1) 26.1) 26. 1/._-.. 24. 7) 25. 6} 26. 1)_____ 26. 6} 27.1] 27.3 
Eggs, strictly fresh -..._. Dozen -..... 23. 4; 35. 9} 53. 6) 41. 9) 20. 5) 20.8) 50. 5) 34.2) 27. 2 “mm 53. 6] 39, 2 
Sn AE Pound --.... 6.1 07 10.1; 10.1) 438 84) 93) 93) 5B 7.9 a1 8.3 
| PUB. SI Red -e" 41 5.9 5.8 3.4 45 6.2) 6. 3. 2) 45) 6.2; 62 
eg A RISE, BP Beet & 5.44 6.5) 65) 25) 3. 4.5) 4.6) 2.7) 42) 5.3) 5.4 
pe ee ae 90 Sr ee 85, 8&6 SB...) 83 89 89 89 838) 9.1 
Corn flakes__.........._| 8-oz. pkg--__/_.-_- 9.4) 10. 2) 10, 2)_____ 9.1} 10.2) 10.3)__-_. 10.0 11.2) 11.3 
| | 
Wheat cereal_._.._______ a s-- Mee: 23.4) 24.4) 24.3)... 23.1) 23.6) 23. 8)._._- 24.1) 24.9) 25.1 
» Sea 18.1) 20.1) 19. 9)__._. 16.7} 19.3) 19. 5)__._- 20. 0) 21.1) 21.4 
, RE OD ae, Ge ae ee 9.0) 10.3) 11.4) 11.5 et 10. 0} 10. 6} 10.5 8. 5; 9. 5) 10.7) 10.7 
Beans, navy ..-.-........|_...- | AE AR Rue. 4 1 10. 2} 10. 1)..-.. 8.0) 88 9.0)... 91) 9.7) 9.8) 
hs SSE es Be van Th Aig 1.3 2.6 24 23) 14 25) 23) 24) 14) 25) 23) 23 
eee ER Me Le EER eka 5 0 5.9 Aiea 5.0} 5.2) 5.1)... &7) 5.3) 5.3 
> PE Re. Re MET fete 6.6 5.2 6.4)... 6.8 4.5 Bij) 7.6 5.0, 5.5 
, Daked........... No. 2 can_--}..-.- 12. 6) 12.7) 12.7)... 11.9) 11.3) 11.4). ___.) 12.6) 12.4) 12.5 
Corn, canned --...._..-_|_-..- we ke Be Ee, 15. 2) 18.1) 18.4)... 14.1) 15.8] 15. 9}..._-. 16, 4) 17.8) 18.0 
Peas, canned...........-/_...- do...-..|...-- 17.3) 17.8) 18.0)..... 17. 6 17.1) 17. 0)..-.- 17. 6) 17.1) 17.1 | 
| 
T canned __--__|____- _ 14.1) 15.0) 15. 0)_.... 12.8) 13.7] 13. 8)_.-__] 13.8) 14.4) 14.4 
Sugar, granulated__-.____ Pound......| 4.9) 10. 7. -3) BUY 7. 7.6, 5.5) 10.5) 7.9 7.7 
p NSU F/R. Sees 53. 3) 72.9 73.4) 73.2) 60.0) 74.5) 75.0) 75.0) 50.0) 67.1) 68.5 69.5 | 
0 SE ee. Pet ----.-| 30.0) 41.1) 53.1) 53.2) 25.6) 36.0) 46.3) 47.0) 26.5) 44.0) 53. 4) 54. 4 
ENS SRR ay ey | SRR ee 18.7) 18.6, 18.4)... 18.4) 17.6) 17. 7)..-..) 17.6) 18.2) 18.6 
, EE ae I EAS BY, 16.5) 15.8 15.7)... 15.8) 14.3) 14. 4)_....] 15.5 14. 7) 14.7, | 
po BE CE js Pee 46.1) 41.0) 41.8)... | 45.0) 38. 6) 39.2)... 50, 7} 50.8) 52. 2 | 
, EO RRUE LS ee nell Bie 37.8) 49.0) 51.4)... _) 81.8) 40.0) 46. 7}... 41, 5| 49. 5 51.9 | 


























! Thesteak for which prices are here quoted is called “rump” in this city, but in most of the cities included 
in this report it would be known as “porterhouse”’ steak. . 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL Arty 

























































a | Houston, Tex.| Indianapolis, Ind? | Jacksonville, Fl,. | 
Article Unit | | Mar. 15 | | Mar. 15— 7 
\Mar.| Feb. |Mar. Feb. Mar. i\Feb. Mar 
| 15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
| | Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts. Cis 
Sirloin steak.........-..------ | Pound -..... | 28.9) 29.8) 30.0) 24.8] 35. 4) 35. 3) 36. 3) 25.8) 37.0) 34 0 
Reune steak. 2. ...s.-.-42.<3 fee Ea Ge. 3 ai. | 28.0) 29.1) 29.3) 23. 2) 34.2) 32.8) 34.8] 20.3) 30.8) 28.8 29.7 
je Rape Rea eae portces @.-5. ne | 23. 3} 23.2] 23.6) 17. 2| 26. 2| 26.6) 27.6) 25.0} 28.5) 26.3 25.7 
oS RE EES Loe. Ge. cc 18. 2} 18.0} 19.2) 15, 5) 21.9) 22.4) 23.1) 15. 8! 18.2) 18.4 19.9 
lit AGG ARR: Gee: gy 2 | a Be abe 15. 5} 15.9) 16. 2} 12. 3) 13. 7) 13.9) 14.2) 10.3) 10.6) 11.5 41.5 
| } 
POU SOG aiiki- 5h 0ne <b 45- il eee do_......| 25. 9| 27.9) 33.8) 20.0} 25.3} 28,5) 36.7) 23.0] 28.0) 30.4 33.9 
Baacty secee. 23... ss 2 2 a ars | 41.8) 41.6) 44.1) 28.0) 32.9) 38.3) 42.1) 26.0) 32.5) 35.5 39.) 
Wipe ee Fi 4. od ee Cb alin Lim 45. 4| 47.7) 49.7| 29. 5) 47. 5) 49.3) 52.8) 26.8) 44.0) 46.1) 59.7 
pe GS a a Prt Ge. 5. 3, 32. 5| 33.3) 34.2) 18.7) 39.3) 42.5) 44.3) 20.8) 35.5 41.0 26.3 
Ce Esineda<cditcioedubhatianend ee eee 31.7) 34.0 om 21. 8} 33. j 34. 0) 35. 4) 22.0) 35.6 36.7 } 
Salmon, canned, red_-.......-.|..--- GO. teense 29. 2| 31.1) 30. 7|..-.- 36. 2{ 31.9) 32. 6'____- 30. 7| 30.8 30.8 
pS SA a ee Ouert. -..... 15. 8} 16.3) 16.3} 8.0} 12.0} 11.0) 11.0) 12.5) 19.0) 19.3) is. 
Milk, evaporated_..._....._.- 15-16 oz. can_| 13. 0} 11.9) 11.9)... 11. 6} 10. 5} 10.4)_____ 12.9) 11.8) 11.8 
aE eS Pound -...-- 56.1) 51.8} 55.3) 42.3) 54.1) 48.7) 57.2) 43.8) 60.7) 53.5) 58.0 
Cieommergarene... <<. nebo fo ons a aig 33. 3} 32. 8) 32. 7}... 30. 6} 31. 4) 30.7)__--- 30. 0) 30.3) 30.4 
Nut margarine. ---...........-/-...- do....... 30. 2} 31.2 31.2 din tito 29. 6} 29. 8 08.3) ow els 29. 0} 30.7) 0.5 
yO ONE ET I Ee ee leneos GO. i+... a5. 33. 3) 34. 2) 34.4 20. 5) 35. 8) 36. 9| 37.4) 22.5) 34.5) 34.4) 34.2 
pS ay Se a ees | PEER wee 19. 9} 23.3} 22.9) 15.2) 14.3) 21.1) 21.9) 15.3) 18.1) 22.6) 23.6 
Vegetable lard substitute -.-__|...--do_-_-__- 17.8} 18.7} 19.0)__..- 25. 4| 26. 5| 26.5). ... 23.3) 24.7) 24.2 
Eggs, strictly fresh__.........- | peeeem .....- 28. 3} 36. 5) 30. 1) 20.0} 29. 2} 43. 9) 30.9; 30.0) 31.0) 54.1) 35.2 
ES SE ae eek Be: Pound _._..- 7.0/ 89} &9 5.1) 85} 85) B81) 65) 99 D9) 111 
UN tes Hs Rook t,o Uh Lae GD. oti Has. 4.8 6.4 6.6) 3.3) 43) 61) 61) 3.8) 5.4) 6.9) 6.8 
Cert S000 25.5. <, .... dndek i oe yp el 4.2) 5.3] 5.2) 2.6) 3.6) 48) 48) 26) 3.8) 4.4) 4 
Se eS —_g Oayetinle 9.0) 9.3) 9 5)..-.- 7.3) 7.9, 7. Oi..... 9.1) 9.7) &.F 
| __ rials Spaan api . 8-oz. pkg_.._; 9.7) 11.6) 11. 9)..-.- 8.8} 10.1) 10. 1)_.--- 9.7} 11.6) 11.¢ 
Wrest ceed). o... . cst 28-02. kg. -.| 24. 1} 25.1) 24. 8)._..- 24. 2) 24.6) 24.3)._..- 24.8 24. 9) 24. 9 
pS a Pound ___... 19. 1) 18.9! 19. 3)__._- 18. 5} 20.1; 20. 3)._-_- 19. 8} 20.8! 20.8 
RR i ata. ae Sd 8.1} 9.6 9.6) 9.2} 10.8) 10.7) 10.9) 6.6) 9.0) 9.9 10.0 
pS 9 re eae RE GO. i444. 10. 3} 10. 9} 11. Oj... 8.8} 9.5) 9. 6)..._- 11.0} 10.7 10.8) 
PL orikonsnchscondocabihiieadies etter 4.1) 4.3) 4.4) 13) 21) 20) 1.9 23) 3.9) 3.1 29 
ed a ee pa | 671 70). 7.4----- 5.41 6.0) 5.8\-__.- 6.8) 7.5 7.9 
NS ee eee oe Oe ae 41). & 5 §.1)..-.- 6.3} 4.3) 4.4)... §.3| 4.4) 4.5] 
peeeme, BOKGS.;......~o. csc: No. 2 can_-_-} 12-8} 12.8) 12. 8)...-- 13.1} 12. 5} 12. 0}.._-- 12. 0} 11.8) 11.8) 
Corn, canned_-...-.._._- iy «dnl ed» 9 8 ewe 15. 2} 18.6) 18. 9)...-- 13. 6} 17.1) 17. 3)_.--- 17. 6} 20.9 20.9 
EE tation cctsodechiale dake Spat 18. 1; 17.8} 17. 8|-.-.. 16. 2} 16. 9} 16. 6)__-._ 18. 0} 20.2 20. 2! 
Tomatoes, canmed_...........}..--- O06. ac5 12.1} 13. 6) 13. 8)..._- 14.2 147 14; 7).-4-- 11. 0} 12. 4) 12.6 
Sugar, granulated -___.......- Pound ____.- 10.0) 7. 7.5) 5.8} 10.6) 7. 4a 5.9} 10.8} 8.1) 7.9 
5 | FRO a athe “ttn C0. 4i.20.. 74. 5| 78.9) 78. 5) 60.0} 79, 5) 81.1) 81.1) 60.0) 89.0) 96.4 97.7 
PN aisdadcndnecetinedsabulaeend ok 36. 3} 47. 9} 46.9) 31.3) 42.6) 52.4) 52. 6) 34.5) 42.0) 51.5 52.1 
Prunes ih nahehbabvoneddaitei atolls ichcodes 18.1} 17.3] 17. 3)..--- 20. 0} 20. 5} 20. 0}..... 18. 3} 17.9) 18.1 
PUNT nig, 332544000 -~ sie pe elbaee ee etebiape 16. 0} 15.3) 15. 4)_.-.- 17. 4| 15. 15. 8| a aad 17. 8} 15. 5; 15.¢ 
POEs, .. dnnititinbo+a<<askd—Ke Dozen_.._... 31. 8} 29. 5} 30. 0)_.-.- 35. 7} 31. 2} 31. 5)..-.- 34. 3) 26.9) 27.5 
SED «5s Ueiatalirktan chem acolabawte ft audende 38. 8} 40. 9} 43. 1/....- 36. 7) 39. 2) 44. 5)____- 25. 0} 24.8 33 
































1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city. But in most of the cities 
include‘ in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse”’ steak. 
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Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, I!!, 
' ' | 
Article Unit — | Mar.| Feb.| Mar.| @r- 15— | yep.) Mar.| Mar.| Feb. Mar. 
15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 1h, 
1924 | 1925 | 1925 1913 | 1924 1925 | 1925 | 1924 | 1925 1995 
Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. 
Sirloin steak -_..........- Pound.--..-- 40.9) 38.0) 40.1) 24.5) 35.6 35.3) 36.3) 32.1) 31.6 98.6 
pe OS Ee eS Tee GO... <i 34.2) 32.0) 33.0) 20.8 31.4) 31.1) 32.4) 20.8) 29. 23. 
OE SS Ee | ert 33. 5} 30.1) 31.2) 17.9) 25.5) 24.3) 25.2; 23.1) 23. 91. 
oD ae oer Rey Ts, tind 21.3) 20.7) 21.6) 15.5) 20.1) 19.9) 20.4) 19.9) 19. 16. 
i, Sere tse tS Hele a 14.7; 143) 15.3) 10.3) 10.5) 10.9) 10.9) 12.8) 12, ll. 
Pork chops ee ee ee ee O05, x5.4 25. 5}. 29.1, 33.5} 18.2) 25.2) 28.0) 37.1) 25.1) 27. 20. 
Co | Serre Meee arr 31.6} 36.9} 39.9) 27.0| 42.2) 43.3) 47.7) 39.0) 43 3. 
ee a ee ae iO... 21... 2 37.0) 40.2) 41.8) 29.0) 45.91 50.5) 53.3) 443 Z. 29. 
Lemb, lee ofs 4. 4-25-42-45.45. 4 do_....-| 39.4; 38.3) 41.8] 18.0] 36.7} 39.0! 39.2) 34.6) 38. 18. 
pS ara ee ae a 35.3) 35.8 38.2) 185) 31.1) 30.9) 31.3) 31.8) 31. 21. 
Salmon, canned, red-_-..-}____- Ge. 23.3 28. 7) 30 @. 31. 2...-_- | 32.9) 33.3, 33.8) 32.1) 32. 
Milk, fresh..._.._.....-.-- Quest... +.-- 17.0} 17.0} 17.0 8.1) 12.2) IL. 4 11.6) 12.2) 12. 
Miik, evaporated -_-____.-- 15-16 oz.can| 11.6; 10.9} 10, 7)_.---- 12.1) 11.4 11.47 120) 11.6 117 BL. 
pO PO EES ee Pound _-_--_- 61.3) 51.8) 54.0) 39.6) 54.0) 46.6 52.5) 53.6) 46. 
Oleomargarine.-_.......-}_...- GOux «x-< 31.47} - 88; &.. $1. 8....-.- 29.2} 30.6) 31.2) 31.1) 31.6) 30.9 HR |_--- 
Nut margarines.__..__._}.__-- Ge: «>; 27. GB. & BS: ...-. 28.6} 29.6, 29.4) 29.3) 29.7 29.6 HM |__.-- 
ny EE a See ee GOs. 5-0 32.7; 33.1) 32. 9 22.9| 35.2) 35.9) 36.2) 36.7) 35. 
pe RE eae A “Ey do__-..-| 15.9} 21.8 22.4) 17.3) 19.2) 24.3) 25.0) 182) 23. 
Vegetable lard substitute_|____- ie. sth ss 19.4; 22.6) 22.0)..___. 26.2} 28.2) 28.0) 26.3) 27.4 27.83 HM I... 
Eggs, strictly fresh_.._..- Dozen_.---- 35.8} 53.9} 36.2) 20.5) 28.3 41.2) 30.8] 29.5 46 
a ce a ae Pound - -_---- 7.9 O94 9.4 5.2) 96 98 98 8&6 10. 
Ree Beg a nd 4.44 6.5 65 29 39 58 58 46 6. 
Corn meal_..............|--..- ian 40| 481 48 23; 40 53 5&2 401 5. 
po” 6 eee eee > Ge re: 8.0 oe PF ...... 10.6; 10.8 10.7 9.0} 9.4 9.6 Be U-- 
Corn Hekes............ 8-oz. pkg_-..| 9 9 10.8} 10.8)... 9.7} 11. ® 1.9 9£9 12.0 123 Be Ut. 
Wheat cereal_.........-.- 28-02. pre. so 23 ee. 0S. ..... 24.4 24.6 24.6, 25.2) 25.5 26.2 Be |....- 
rea Pound_-_--_- 19.6) 19.3) 19. 1)_____- 20.2) 21.2; 21.2) 19.2) 21.4: 21.0 BM ju... 
Bat 6h. scoenating--an Dede do_---.. 10.0] 1.7} 11.8) 85 9.3, 10.1) 10.2} 9.8) 10. 
NS SOE: GR G05. ~~. 1 Go. Se sp @...... 10.1) 10.3) 10.3) 91) 10. 
a ae Se. BE OE: i a attend 3.0) 2, 28 . 13). 2&8. 2 2 22 23] 2. 
ye See ae 6.44 61 af 6. 6. 8 7.2 7.0 7.3 80) HB UL... 
ea ta oe 8 lil 6.4 45, 5.0...._- 45 471 6 0 5.5) 59 Me |. 
Beans, baked_-........._- No. 2can...-| 10.1) 10.1]. 10. 1)_....- 14. 14.7) 147; 12.9) 12.1) 121) B® /-- 
yy ee Re ore pt: 16.1} 17, Ee 16. 16.8 16.4) 13.8) 16.3) 16.3) HM JL... 
Peas, canned....-.-.....- 7 ae.) 19.0} 221} 221)....- 6.5 16.6 16.4) 17.6) 19.2 19.2 J |. 
| 
Tomatoes, canmed______._|....- Gain 2005 11.3). 12.1) 12.3)-..--- 14.1} 14. 8 15.1 14.1) 15.6) 158 Bm |... 
Sugar, granulated________ Pound__-._- 9.8 7.1) 7. 5.7}. 10. 2 83) 109 &¢ 
PO eres Ser: FRE Ae a ascend 81.5) 93, 93. 56.0) 76. 76.8 76.5) 62.5) 64. 
GPO eR tA, IRE ae ence 37.5) 52.1} 52. 30.0) 44.1) 57. ‘| 57.6; 39.6) 51. 
a a ae re 16.2} 16. * ten 18. 16. 17,2} 21.2) 20.1 20.3) Bm |... 
pr Sains 1d ah ep! SR ceed 15. 14, . -2-..- 17. 16.6, 16. 16. 15.1) 15.1) ae pc. 
pO RR a dd Dozen. ---- 36.1) 33. , i oe 413, 7] 4 13. 5) 413.3) 413.3) 412.0 4123) Bae | 
DEE « ain cttin nas 2<cmehecime vw stated 34.5) 43.3) 48. 1)-..... 37,6, 42.8 447) 40.1) 40.0 9 











1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘ sirloin ’’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD ly 
51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued . : 
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Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Tl. | Washington, b. C 
Article Unit Mar, 15— | Feb. | Mar. | Mar.| Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 15— Feb. Mar 
15, 15, 15, 15, A Rectiiie | 15, | 15 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.) Cis. Om 
Sirloin steak——__......_.- Pound --...- 21.8 | 32.4 | 31.7 | 32.3 | 33.7 | 30.5 | 32.7 |26.4 /43.2 |42.5 43.9 
ES FRR > Dicnateinnd 20.0 | 27.8 | 26.5 | 27.8 | 32.9 | 30.1 | 32.1 [23.1 (36.1 [36.6 | 37.3 
EO” Ee Rep 18 ie do.......|18.2 | 26.2 | 25.8 | 26.9 | 22.5 | 21.7 | 22.3 [21.0 |33.5 [33.1 | 35.9 
Chuck roast._.........._|-..- Se... >0.) 15.0 | 18.0 | 17.3 | 17.9 | 19.9 | 19.1] 19.5 [166 (23.4 |221 939 
We ~ «nce xs oo -cecleeted epee t 11.2 | 189 | 13.9 | 13.9 | 127 / 11.8] 12.5 |11.7 13.1 |12.5 12.5 
Pork chops .......-.-.._/-..-- ae 23.4 | 30.6 | 34.6 | 40.4 | 24.1 | 26.4 | 35.3 [21.9 127.9 [32.5 4o¢ 
Bacon, sliced........-...|-...- rs SS / 30.0 | 44.8 | 49.0 | 53.0 | 37.3 | 39.6 | 41:8 [25.4 [31.9 (39.1 423 
Ham; sliced --.._...-...-.|...-.- ae 30.0 | 48.3 | 52.5 | 57.3 | 43.0 | 47.8 | 50.0 (28.6 [51.8 [54.3 57.5 
Lamb, leg of............|-...- comet 18.2 | 34.6 | 36.6 | 37.3 | 40.7 | 40.7 | 40.7 [21.4 [40.3 |42.0 443 
i achtrctt-nerve-<ne-iaedipeltee esac 24.0 | 33.7 | 32.3 | 32.7 | 32.3 | 33.7 | 36.3 221 (39.2 [30.4 40, 
Salmon, canned, red_-__/____- Sa 5, att 2 30.3 | 32.2/| 31.8 | 34.6 33.6 | 38.6 }-.... 27.9 128.5 | 4 
ph aS Sad Quast ii ....- 86) 120)]120/ 12.0) 12.5 | 12.5 | 12.5 | 9.0 115.0 [14.0 , 149 
Milk, evaporated...._.. 15-16 oz. can_|____- 10.7 | 10.3 | 10.4 | 12.9] 11.8; 11.8 |____. 12.4 {11.7 | 11.7 
BEE bttchtethineoce<chieal Pound.....- 44.0 | 57.0 | 52.2 | 53.6 | 58.3 | 48.3 | 57.1 [44.1 (60.7 [54.1 59 
Oleomargarine.-........)-..-- —_ ntlad Sele Oe @ late nnslonckes 31.6 | 32.0 | 31.3 |... 30.6 (30.9 313 
Nut margarine._........|....- poe SE 8 api 29.8 | 30.2 | 30.0 | 30.0 | 31.4 | 30.8 |.___- 28.8 |28.8 28.8 
al PO NS a lili SAT AGE ERS do_....../21.6 | 35.5 | 34.2 | 34.4 | 38.0 | 36.8 | 37.8 (23.5 38.3 /40.3 | 30.6 
SE SS Ge , 7.3 | 18.8 | 23.9 | 24.0 | 17.6 | 22.7 | 23.0 [14.6 [16.7 [21.8 225 
Vegetable lard substitute] ___-_- Min cceul acon 27.8 | 28.6 | 28.7 | 27.6 | 28.6 | 29.3 j_____ 24.9 (24.7 25.1 
Eggs, strictly fresh.....- Dozen....... 23.5 | 30.8 | 41.3 | 38.9 | 29.7 | 48.3 | 32.0 /22.6 |34.8 [61.4 37.5 
didtibbteettainn <<d-a 6 Pound --____- 5.5} 9.8] 10.3] 10.3) 10.2) 109/105/)5.5)9.0)88 2&7 
| | a eae TEE RPS 0.....-.|\3.0] 42] 63); 61) 46) 68) 6613.6148/)66 67 
eR lp alt eile (re 30}; 42] 58); 59] 50; 59) 601325143154) 53 
Been ante... 3 i ietetinitinmee al 8.7); 91) 88] 10.7} 10.3 | 10.4 [____- 9.1/9.3) 94 
Corn Bakes... ... 22.2.3 8-0z. pkg_...)|-..-- 11.7 | 12.1 | 12.1) 105) 11.5 | 11.8 |... 9.4 a 5 | 10.6 
Wheat cereal....__..___- 28-07 pre... Sie a 25.4 | 26.0 | 26.2] 25.3 | 26.5 | 26.5 |____- 23.8 23.8 23. 
DEOCRIIS . on caeco~s- ees POURG«<.cc-u-a0-4 18.1 | 17.8 | 17.8 | 19.8 | 21.0 | 20.9 |_____ 21.1 (22.1 221 
i Didiitts. atthe ba... cihue dt olioal __ aE? 7.7 | 11.7 | 12.2 | 12.3 | 10.5 | 10.9 | 10.8} 9.4 |10.2 11.3) 11.3 
, ae ay tie ati ih 6 o a 10.4{,11.1/111] 93] 99] 9.9 j._._- 9.6/9.8) 9.7 
cite niu bo cane cand TO atte! 09] 24; 30; 28) 26] 24] 26)/151/28/25); 25 
ts... bane tee ed eerie peat | 48; 68) 7.0] 67] 7.9) 7.8}...-- 6.35 6.0) 64 
i BS Spee A "Sei! RE? 6.7) 7.1) 7.3] 60) 5&0] 4.8]... 7.8/5.9) 5.9 
Beans, baked ----..._...- No. 2 ¢an.../---.- 16.2 | 14.5 | 14.5 | 13.2] 11.8 | 12.0 |___.. 11,8 |11.2) 11.1 
eee MME. 5 — — ci cb cane a he teihoneat 17.6 | 19.7 | 19.6 | 14.8 | 17.5 | 17.7 |____- 14.7 (17.4 | 17.6 
Ue, Belo... .--->-u dieces4 ea Y Phe 19.5 | 21.4 | 21.3 | 18.1 | 18.9 | 19.1 |___.- 16. 5 a 9 16.7 
Tomatoes, canned______- spe oer | meee. 116.4 |'18.5 § 18.5] 14.6] 15.6 | 15.6 |2___. 10.9 /12.5 127 
Sugar, granulated _____.. Pound -___-.-_. 61/108] 83) 84/)116) 86) 84/5019.8,)7.3 7.1 
yen ey iy On nmecks 50.0 | 74.8 | 80.5 | 79.6 | 77.5 | 74.5 | 74.5 |57.5 (76.3 82.4 81.3 
GEE «ten. cinttnetumhove bene do.......|28.0 | 43.4 | 53.8 | 51.9 | 38.5 | 54.4 | 55.5 (28.8 )36.9 48.7 48.6 
f  | tpaadh seca aia aN es ace BENG peng.” 14.3 | 14.8 | 15.2 | 18.8] 16.0} 16.2 |____. 19. 2 * 1 | 18.6 
pte iieiies A Si OF ra Pe» 15.6 | 14.7 | 14.8 | 16.51 15.8 | 15.4 |. _L- 15.0 \13. 9} 13.5 
pS peg eethe nt Dozen.......j-...- 245.7 |212.7 (212.7 |2 12.7 |212.1 |212.2 |__._- 40.0 (38.6 38.6 
WEIn.6 ins nabs o<0 60 claaimlaed | SPORE + ee | 40.9 | 48.6 | 46.5 | 35.2 | 44.3 | 52.0 |_____ 37.3 a 3 | 41.4 
1No. 24% can. 2 Per pound. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


"TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food® in March, 1925, compared with 
the average cost in the year 1913, in March, 1924, and in February, 
1925. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year 
and the one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by 
the bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes 
are based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail 
dealers and on the average feaniby consumption of these articles 10 
each city.° 
5 For list of articles see note 6, p. 40. — 
*The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city 's 
given in the MontHiy Lasor Review for angen og 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures 


which have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY /.A50R 
Revigew for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
' reporting cities. For the month of }farch 99.6 per cent of all the 
| {rms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The fol- 
lowing were perfect ye alge | cities—that 1s, every merchant in the 
following-named 45 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent 
in his report in time for his prices to be included in the city averages: 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Charleston, 
' Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fall 
River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little 
Rock, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, 
Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, 
Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., 
Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Savannah, 
Scranton, Seattle, Springfield, Ill., and Washington, D. C. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in March, 1925. 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING MARCH, 1925 

















Geographical division 
Item United 
States North South North South Western 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central 
Percentage of reports received.-_......----- 99. 6 100 100 99. 7 99 99 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received_........ 45 14 8 13 : 6 4 







































































TaBLE 6&.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN MARCH, 1925, 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN FEBRUARY, 1925, MARCH, 1924, AND WITH THE 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 

Percentage increase| Percent- Percentage increase | Percent- 
March,1925, com- mie March, 1925, com- i _ 
pared with— erease pared with— crease 
__| March, March, 
City 1925, com- | City 1925, com 
March porn March, anh 
Mare wit are wit 
1913 1924 ° February, 1913 1924 |February, 
1925 1925 

Atlenta....i¢-cb... 50. 1 6.8 0.3 | Minneapolis. ...... 49. 6 4.7 11,4 

Baltimore.........- 57. 4 5.6 oe OB |S REISS Wiha ae cs ae 6.8 0.8 

Birmingham ....... 60. 4 9. 4 0.3 || Newark............ 44. 6 1.6 0.9 

Boston. cake 49. 2 2.5 2.2 || New Haven-....... 47.3 1.9 2.4 

ey), Cie RY Sy Seer 1.6 2.1 || New Orleans....... 52.8 6.7 10.2 

Buffalo... o/s disses 55. 5 6.0 10.61) New York. -..-.-.- 54.5 4.8 0.4 

DOU. icusauderectsk cots eee 6. 7 Or oS oe too he ea os 6.5 0.9 

| Charleston, 8. C__- 54. 0 3.4 0.6 || Omaha............. 49.3 4.8 11.7 

Chicago. . vc. ude ics 60. 5 5. 4 S UFR rene. } .. oh de wcnnliadededees 9,1 12.3 

Cincinnati. .......- 50. 6 5.2 11.3 || Philadelphia......- 51.0 4.6 1,2 

Cleveland._....-..- 50.7 6.5 11.9 || Pittsburgh_._...... 52.1 4.6 0.5 

COPIES alecic caeceos 3.4 0 Portiand, Moe... <..1......4.-. 2.9 3.1 

Dallas. 205 iu. 53. 9 7.2 10.8 |} Portland, Oreg__._- 37. 6 5.4 11.5 

Denver. ia tienes 33. 1 1.6 1.8 || Providence_s....-- 48. 4 0.7 2.9 

Detroit. oa ctek oss « 58. 2 7.1 11.9 |} Richmond. --....... 58.5 4.5 1.0 

Fall River. ......-- 43.8 20.1 3.4 || Rochester. .......-2/.......... 5.3 14 

ek a Sage ae 10. 0 11,1 || St. Louis........... 54.9 7.0 11.3 

Indianapolis: .....- 43, 5 3.8 eS SS Paice ith 6.8 11.9 

Jacksonville.......- 44,1 4.1 1.3 || Salt Lake City..... 35. 0 10.5 2.3 

Kansas City......-. 51.4 8.0 11.3 || San Francisco.....- 50. 0 6.2 10.9 

Little Rock. .....-- 45. 5 8.2 $150.0 Bavaenneh...... c..«cchussads dene 7.1 0.2 

Los Angeles........ 45. 5 4.3 11.3 || Seranton........... 54.7 5.3 1.7 

Louisville.......... 48, 1 9. 6 10.8 || Seattle............. 45.9 5.7 10.4 

Manchester. ....... 43, 9 0.2 3.9 || Springfield, Ml_---.|.......-.- 5.6 10.8 

Memphis _......... 47,1 7.5 11.8 ashington, D. C.. 56. 7 5&4 LO 

Milwaukee_........ 52, 6 3.4 11,2 

1 Increase. 2 Decrease. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States® 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal oy 

January 15 and July 15, 1913, March 15, 1924, and February 

15 and March 15, 1925, for the United States and for eac); 

of the cities from which prices have been obtained. Prices for ¢o,j 

are secured from the cities from which monthly retail prices of food 
are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are caked to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use, 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an 
extra handling is necessary. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,006 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEIIOLD 
eke JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, MARCH 15, 1924, AND FEBRUARY 15 AND 
A 15, 1925 
































1913 1925 
City, and kind of coal mt ~~ Se —_——. 
Jan. 15 July 15 Feb. 15 Mar. 15 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ES aes ee see $7. 46 $15. 72 $15. 43 $15, 41 
Es « o<nnntudiiiibhesaeneonns 8.15 7. 68 15. 70 15. 34 15. $2 
pS Teena e ee 5. 48 5. 38 o 58 9. 36 9, 18 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
ERNE ARR SE 5.88 4.83 8.13 7. 35 7.03 
Baltimere, Md.: | 
Pennsy!vania anthracite— 
REG RR RE Se SPF aap eae 17,70 17,24 116,75 116, 25 1 16,25 
EL, 500 -dithactiihencaserces 17.93 17,49 116.50 115.75 115.75 
ELE OE TARR IEEE. cnt eet EP 7. 70 7. 50 7. 55 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
Bituminous - --....--- Reet ee rere 4.22 4,01 8.15 7.77 7.69 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsytvania anthracite— 
ES a aT es tee 8.25 7.50 15, 50 16, 00 19.00 
RE a UE IE SS B.25 7. 75 15. 50 16. 00 16. 0 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ER ee ee | oi ES ae 16. 50 15. 38 15, 25 
RE A, A SE. ‘4 rE Bid. 16. 50 15. 38 15. 25 
Bufialo, N. Y.: , 
Pennsytvania anthracite— 
PE Ee a Re se Beveee 6.75 6. 54 13. 63 18. 66 13. 72 
RR A en 6.99 6. 80 13. 63 13. 51 13. 55 
Butte, Mont.: | 
SS TS, ct el ne aa > 10. 98 11.18 10. 98 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
Pennsytvania anthracite— 
ID FOF es SP CREE. 18.38 17.75 117.00 117.00 7 
Es Nanette A sng Sa ane 18. 50 18.00 117,10 117,10 17.10 
TE ES Ea ae a ee 16.75 16.75 12, 00 11. 00 
Chicago, D1: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
TR OTE SERS ES ete 8.00 7.88 16, 75 16. 74 16. 70 
NES Dee ee ee 8.25 8. 05 16. 75 16. 74 16.70 
Bituminons. -......._....- Cert ae ae 4.97 4. 65 8. 56 8. 50 8. 48 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
5) Bitemiibeme iste essed 3.50 3.38 7.72 7.21 6,62 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Fe eR : 7.50 7.2 15, 41 14. 94 14.4 
RE OE ee i 7.75 7. 50 15. 41 14, 94 14. M4 
SEER IENRE ROG PERSO EEA 4.14 4.14 8. 42 8. 38 8.41 


i Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
* Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues 
ofthe MonTHLY Labor REviEwW. Since June, 1920, t c prices have been secured and pu d monthly. 
[1016] 
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AVER AGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, MARCH 15, 1924, AND FEBRUARY 15 AND 
MA RCH 1, 1925—C ontinued 









































tes 1913 1925 
City, and kind of coal _ mm 
Jan. 15 July 15 ‘ Feb. 15 Mar, 15 
Colum ibus, Ohio: 
. BituMINOUS «~~ ----------+-+-++0-eeeeen]------------]------------ $7. 24 $6. 61 $6. 63 
llas, Tex. 

oe Arkans is anthracite— 

hs RARE nce tts etadainedakélabedddas adhe deine 17. 75 17.75 18. 00 

seh vcccwneeindarewd $8, 25 $7. 21 14. 68 14, 22 14. 33 
Denver, C olo.: 

Colorado anthracite— 

Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_........._- 8. 88 9. 00 16. 75 16. 33 16, 25 

Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_......--...... 8. 50 8. 50 16. 75 16, 42 16. 25 

itu.» no acd cde ebb done cundt.t- 5. 25 4, 88 8 51 9. 46 9. 44 
Detroit, Mich,: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

i A ESS ARR SUS Ce 8. 00 7. 45 15. 88 15. 50 15. 50 

Se ee eee ee Serer 8. 25 7. 65 15. 88 15. 38 15. 38 

IL ocd nd ab dbbanwoodeceses 5. 20 5. 20 9, 52 8. 96 8. 83 
Fall River, Mass.: 

Pennsylvania ‘anthracite— 

Siew) i sac. age 8. 25 7. 43 16. 00 15. 83 15. 83 
eR a es Paes ae 8. 25 7. 61 16. 00 15. 88 15, 83 
Houston, Tex.: 
SS Oy S Saeee or ee Se Se: Le ee 13. 17 12. 63 12. 33 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee ee 5 ee a ee Sea 8.95 8. 00 16. 75 16, 50 16. 50 
CE oo on che ohh co occa dik. 9. 15 8. 25 16, 75 16. 50 16. 56 

ce EE Se eee Se 3. 81 3. 70 7. 12 7. 20 7. 24 

Jacksonv ille, Fia.: 
lh ES aaa SLE 7. 7. 00 13. 00 12. 00 12, 06 
Kansas City, Mo.: 

Arkansas anthracite— 

REE SE ORE SEES: a: Sette ey 16. 14 15, 33 15. 17 

SE EY rare eto welens: “erst: Sere: 17. 25 16. 69 16. 50 

TE ne. aaa 4, 39 3. 94 8. 46 8.18 8. 11 
Little Rock, Ark.: 

Arkansas anthracite— 

a eee eS ee eS ee MINI 15. 00 15. 00 15. 00 
a 6. 00 5. 33 11. 33 11. 00 10. 20 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 

PIL cnncccebnebracovecetindk 13; 52 12. 50 15. 50 16, 31 16. 00 
Louisville, Ky.: 

Di LE. nncowdctivahbeccece dich 4. 20 4. 00 8, 73 7. 38 7. 40 
Manchester, N. H.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| RS So aes ase 10. 00 8. 50 18. 00 16, 25 17. 00 
be SS eee ee 10. 00 8. 50 17. 00 15. 50 16. 50 

Memphis, Tenn.: 
TTS: EER IRs apt 24.34 24,22 7.93 8. 03 8, 07 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Pennsyly ania anthracite— 
ony SE ar ee 8. 00 7. 85 16. 68 16. 80 16, 80 
CN 3d ae ccc ee TD 8, 25 8. 10 16. 59 16. 65 16. 65 

tek SS SS eee ar err 6. 25 5. 71 10. 04 9. 80 9. 78 

Minneapolis, Minn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— , 
eS ee ee 9. 25 9. 05 18. 12 18, 16 18. 10 
SE ES SS eae eee 9. 50 9. 30 18. 09 17. 95 17. 95 

ol. aS ee eee 5. 89 5.79 11, 04 10, 92 10, 91 

Mobile, Ala.: 
RG ERNIE eI I. cibeeS: TRRR meee 11. 07 9, 87 9. 83 
Newark, N. Juz 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

| IES ORE eee Cees ae 6. 50 6. 25 13. 45 13. 62 13, 58 
: Re. 0. 2500 Do dale be 6. 75 6. 50 13. 45 13.43 13. 41 
New Haven, Conn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
es RS eT GE OS Ce SES 7. 50 6. 25 16. 00 15. 20 15. 20 
SEES SP Be ene ae Me ae 7. 50 6. 25 16. 00 15, 20 15, 20 

New Orleans, La. 
a RTE Oars ye cadet 2 6.06 2 6. 06 11, 14 11,19 10, 63 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsyly ania anthracite— 
MPItt. +... 25 8GGndes eas dccuuoy 7.07 6. 66 14. 33 14. 42 14, 42 
ee a, ego gS 13S 2 7. 14 6. 80 14. 33 14, 42 14, 42 
Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
femeees. 020553 236, Shed Gi es ee he. edie ee 16, 00 15. 50 15. 50 
C0 ees Nee ee eee 16. 00 15. 50 15. 50 
es Baik Suds Sei. ccd i dees de A 9, 00 9. 27 9. 27 


? Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, MARCH 15, 1924, AND FEBRUARY 15 anp 


MARCH 15, 1925—Continued 








City, and kind of coal 





1924 
Mar. 15 


1925 





Feb. 15 


Mar. 15 





Omaha, Nebr.: 
Bituminous 
Peoria, IIl.: 
Bituminous 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


$10. 20 
6. 38 


1 15. 57 


a 
—. 


$10, 04 


Chestnut 7. 115, 57 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


pee Ese. Se as 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove } 16. 56 
16. 56 
Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous ; ’ 13. 89 


. ‘ 416.35 
Chestnut . 4 4 16.35 
Richmond, Va.: 


16. 50 

‘ . 16. 50 
REE Bw. SE ES + 3 11. 36 

Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 





14. 10 
14. 10 
St. Louis, Mo.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
17.13 
17. 38 

aes a 2 GRR ee eer . ‘ 7. 07 
St. Paul, Minn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Stove C L 18. 
. 4! : 18. 0 

Bituminous ’ . 11.2 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 

Colorado anthracite— 

Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed 

Bituminous 
San Francisco, Calif.: 

New Mexico anthracite— 

Cerillos egg 

Colorado anthracite— 


Scranton, Pa.: , 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Seattle, Wash.: 
Bituminous 
Springfield, M1: 
Bituminous 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 
Chestnut 
Bituminous 




















8 Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds) 

4 Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for *‘ binning.”’ Not customers require binning or basket !ng 
the coal into the cellar. : 

5 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 

6 Prices in Zone A. The cartage charges in Zone A were as follows: January and July, 1913, $0.50; March, 
1924, and February and March, 1925, $1.25. These charges have been included in the price. 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 68 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in March, 1925 


HILE wholesale prices of many commodities averaged lower 
\W in March than in February, the general level was slightly 
higher, according to information gathered in representative 
markets by the United States Department of Labor through the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics.. The bureau’s weighted index number, 
which includes 404 commodities or price series, registered 161 for 
March compared with 160.6 for the preceding month. 

Among foods, advances in fresh and cured meats, lard, butter, and 
fruits offset declines in eggs and flour, resulting in a net increase of 
114 per cent for the group. In the group of miscellaneous com- 
modities, also, there was a net increase, due to rising prices of cotton- ° 
seed meal, manila hemp, jute, rope, and rubber. In all other groups 
prices averaged lower than in February, ranging from less than one- 
fourth of 1 per cent in the case of farm products, clothing materials, 
and chemicals and drugs, to 134 per cent in the case of fuels and 
building materials. Metals and house-furnishing goods were about 
114 per cent cheaper than in February. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable data 
for February and March were collected, increases were shown in 98 
instances and decreases in 156 instances. In 150 instances no change 
in price was reported. Among foods alone there were 44 increases 
in Price, 38 decreases, and 26 cases of no change from the preceding 
month. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, MARCH, 1924, AND FEBRUARY AND 
MARCH, 1925, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 


[1913= 100] 









































March, 1924 
February 



















Farad Se. « co bower eukenewsimsvabetsetewdsstcrcess 137. 2 161. 5 161.3 
RecGt cua Oooo ee ee 140.8 156. 9 158.9 


i EGS EEE AE: TEE TNE: aE 191. 4 191.0 190. 7 
fo SS ae Sees See apap Sag ee 180.8 177. 5 174. 4 
Metals and metal products............-.........-.-...- 143. 6 135. 6 133.7 
Building Miatetiels.:o~o<s25s2csccccccs. coco cde ce cde 182. 1 182.8 179.8 
a AA A RD RE Sa OS RR ARS ie 129.9 134. 5 134. 2 
House-sermieiline 90008... sos soos os ccc boos coe see esse 174.8 172. 5 170. 1 
po GT “Lagege ae mee ar ae cama ay THe Ge Ge RES SE Soe 112.9 124. 5 125. 4 














ah Gieeliites:. ~~ 5 - -2crsci ccescct ccd 149. 9 160. 6 | 161.0 





Comparing prices in March, 1925, with those of a year ago, as meas- 
ured by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that the general level 
increased approximately 7144 per cent. The greatest increase is 
shown for the group of farm products, in which prices were 1714 
pee cent higher than in March, 1924. Foods averaged 1234 per cent 

igher, miscellaneous commodities 11 per cent higher, and chemicals 
and drugs 34% per cent higher than in March of last year. In all 
other groups, prices averaged lower than a year ago, ranging from 
less than one-half of 1 per cent in the case of cloths and clothing to 
approximately 7 per cent in the case of metals and metal products. 
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Agricultural and Nonagricultural Commodities 





[X THE August, 1924, number of the Montnariy Lasor Review 

(p. 77) there was presented an explanation of a new series of index 
numbers of wholesale prices constructed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics at the request of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. It was there explained that the new series was made by 
combining into two groups—agricultural and nonagricultural—the 
weighted prices of all commodities included in the bureau’s regular 
series of index numbers. Roughly speaking, all articles originating 
on American farms were placed in the first group, while all remaining 
articles were placed in the second. The base was also shifted from 
the year 1913 to the five-year period 1910-1914. Index numbers for 
all years and months from 1910 to 1924, inclusive, were published 
in the Monruty Lasor Review for February, 1925, page 54. Fig- 
ures for the period January, 1923, to March, 1925, are given in the 
table which follows: 


















INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL AND NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES, BY MONTHS, JANUARY, 1923, TO MARCH, 1925 


[1910-1914= 100] 




























1923 1924 1925 









r ‘; ‘ | 
Agricul- | Nonagri-| Agricul- | Nonagri-| Agrieul- | Nonagri- 
tural cultural tural cultural tural cultural 


Year and month 






























pc amabs sunbe tss cede a 142.8 171.3 144.2 GL. GURL BA. cesses: 
EB Bly gga EE RS 141.3 176 6 144.3 163. 7 160. 8 164. 7 
PON bool a SOLAS he 141.9 177.7 142.7 166. 3 159. 4 167.3 
0 ED, Se ny oe 144.0 179. 4 139.7 165. 8 162. 0 165. 4 
TF Eee TES Eh RS Se 143. 5 180. 4 138. 7 8 Se She ke 
OR Et AEE SS yl EF 142.4 176. 1 137. 6 ee ee a 
| BE Repeat SORs Bool Fae hig. SO 140. 6 172.4 135. 2 SOD Ss. Fah... 
‘Se See ree ey Se 138. 3 168. 8 141.1 eg RS.) ts ae 
I Sa eee Sie ah a a 139. 3 166. 7 146. 6 OURS: etiseiuet tists... .. 
A cc IE EE on Soy Oe OF ak 146. 2 166. 9 145. 3 OM BY ET or 
ER Teenie i AS SS 9 5 ki TE 146. 7 165. 0 150.8 i ee Eee ee 
0 Coe oe Es ET TE EE 146. 4 163. 2 150. 5 ee | ee ee 
| Rn ME Daa, OEE FE. SE 145. 5 162. 0 156. 4 Co) a Toe ote: 





























Average Wholesale Prices of Commodities, January to March, 1925 


N CONTINUATION of the plan of publishing each quarter in the 
Monrsty Lasor Review a detailed statement of wholesale 
prices, there is presented herewith a list of the more important 

commodities included in the bureau’s compilation of wholesale prices 
together with the latest record of price changes available at the time 
of its preparation. For convenience of comparison with pre-war 
prices, index numbers based on average prices in the year 1913 as 
100 are shown in addition to the absolute money price wherever such 
information can be supplied. Index numbers for the several groups 
and subgroups also are included in the table. To show more minutely 
the fluctuation in prices, all index numbers are here published to one 
decimal fraction. Figures are given for January, February, and 
March, 1925. : 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JANUARY TO MARCH, 1925 








Index numbers 
(1913= 100) 


Commodity TTT) ——_. 
Jan., | Feb., | Mar., | Jan., Feb., | Mar,, 


Average prices 








1925 1925 





163. 4 


201.7 

Barley, malting, per bushel, Chicago 

Corn, per bushel, Chicago— 
Contract grades 





Oats, contract grades, per bushel, Chicago 
Rye, No. 2, per bushel, Chicago 
Wheat, per bushel— 

No. i, northern spring, Chicago 

No. 2, red winter, Chicago 

No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City 

No. 1, northern spring,.Minneapolis 

No. 1, hard white, Portland, Oreg 


Livestock and poultry 
Cattle, steers, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
Choice to prime ; | 11.110 
Good to choice . { | 10. 200 
Hogs, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 1. an 


g 13. 430 
on per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
Ewes, native, all grades ‘ 9.175 
Lambs, western, medium to good , : 16. 050 
Wethers, fed, good to choice : . 10. 450 
Poultry, live fowls, per pound— 
Chi . 272 


B82 





3 
— 
~ © 


Other farm products 
Beans, medium, choice, per 100 pounds, New York -- 
Clover seed, contract grades, per 100 pounds, Chicago - 
Cotton, middling, per pound— 


8 
a 
pie 
aR a 


nl 


New Or 


et ht 
SS = 
A wha 


See 8 
me Cn OF 
oon 


~J 
) 


Cottonseed, per ton, average price at gin. ..........-- 
Eggs, fresh, per dozen— 
. Firsts, western, Boston 
Firsts, Chicago 
Extra firsts, Cincinnati 
Candled, New Orleans_,....... 
Firsts, New York 
Extra firsts, western, Philadelphia - --- 
Extra, pullets, San Francisco 
Flaxseed, No. 1, per bushel, Minneapolis 
Hay, per ton— 
Alfalfa, No. 1, ty 
Clover, mixed, No. 1, Cincinnati 
Timothy, No. 1, Chicago 
Hides and skins, per pound— 
Calfskins, No. 1, country, Chicago 
Goatskins, Brazilian, New York 
Hides, heavy, country cows, No. 1, Chicago 
Hides, packers’, heavy, native steers, Chicago 
Hides, packers’, heavy, Texas steers, Chicago 
Hops, prime to choice, per pound— 
New York State, New York 
Pacifies, Portland, Oreg 
Milk, fluid, per quart— 


to Go 


ENR 
BBSzE8 
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Onions, fresh, yellow, per 100 pounds, Chicago 
Peanuts, No. 1, per pound, Norfolk, Va 
Pn good to choice 100 ds, Chicago. 
te, ¢ . poun ‘ 
abe No.1, ps five-eighths bushel, Philadelphia. 1. 830 
ce, per pound 
Blue Rose, head, clean -: . 061 ‘ . 064 


. 
z 


100 poun 


Burley, g d leaf, dark red a Louisville, ) Ss en 24. 500 | 24. 500 | 24. 500 ; 
Average ‘warehouse sales, Kentucky 18. 723 | 16.363 | 12.247! 210.1 


“1 No 1913 base price. 3 Not included in weighted index. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JANUARY TO MARCH, 1925—Continued 











Average prices Index numbers 



































(1913= 100) 
Commodity UO | ————-/+—_ oo SEERA Uaeameemnie 
Jan., | Feb., | Mar., | Jan., | Feb., | Mar., 
1925 1925 | 1925 1925 1925 1925 
FARM PRODUCTS—Continued 
Other farm products— Continued. 
ay ol: 
io, grease basis, per pound, Boston— 
- ia AS eS a apcedpted $0. 600 | $0. 580 | $0.530 | 262.7 | 253.9] 232.0 
ET acetal RS ile eine Ni pees Sa Settee ey . 720 . 680 -630 | 312.0} 294.7) 273.0 
Pitas ach ceentinttnnedes <b oactcen . 700 . 680 - 630 | 306.0) 297.2) 275.3 
One-fourth and three-eighths grades__-._..._.._-- .700 | .700 650 | 266.0] 266.0! 247.0 
South American, grease basis, per pound, Boston— 
Argentine are. straight quarter-blood -- - -- . 507 . 515 -472 | 149.1] 151.5; 140.8 
ill a Ban Aaa: Mit eG. Sin yaa . 613 . 613 . 548 173. 1 173. 0 154. 6 
Territory, — see) pound, Boston— 
Fine and fine m ete ee os ee 1.656 | 1.644] 1.565 | 294.9; 292.6) 278.6 
PEs ater ot ete ae dt bee ote 1. 475 1, 444 1.440 | 286.9] 280.9 | 280.1 
EERE AERA Nag Rb eegh ee apg toys ots Mae Bb bee 2 159.8 | 156.9 | 158.9 
AE OE I IR pl a mite FD wnt AD AS oo enemys | te Se eae 140.5 | 141.6) 156.8 
Beef, fresh, per pound— } 
Carcass, good, native steers, Chicago-..........-.--- | .183} .183] .183| 140.9] 1409] 140.9 
Sie ey Se kn Be . 150 . 141 -154] 119.8! 112.9] 1226 
Beef, salt, extra mess, per barrel (200 pounds), New 
py eee SS Re lle) ea dpe! Rinse © alee she 17. 500 | 17. 500 | 18. 500 92. 5 92. 5 97.8 
Hams, smoked, per pound, Ohtieago.-.----- 2... . 219 . 21 . 269 | 132.0} 139.2] 161.9 
Lamb, dressed, ake pound, Chicago -.......:.-..- a . 274 . 265 -265 | 184.3] 178.2] 1782 
Mutton, dressed, per pound, New York___.-.__..-.-- . 150 . 140 -161 | 146.3 | 136.6! 156.6 
Pork, fresh, per pound— 
Loins, Chicago on ses MIRE STEGER TEI A i pn SE Qld Roan .174 . 180 . 275 117.1 121.1 185. 1 
Loins, ts agg EE Te teeth nn sak ene . 191 . 180 -268 | 125.4] 1182] 175.6 
Pork, cured— 
Mess, salt, per barrel (200 pounds), New York _____| 35.219 | 36.844 | 40.600 | 156.7] 164.0] 180.7 
Sides, rough, per pound, Chicago--..........._.... . 201 . 196 .228 | 162.9] 158.8] 184.7 
Sides, short, clear, per pound, Chicago. -...__.____- . 204 . 206 .242] 160.0} 161.9] 189.8 
Poultry, dressed, 1, per pound— 
Hens, ‘heavy, C sen ES, 2 FO RIE! Sette Rpt Qe ielgeaet . 238 . 256 (®) 14; FETs & leene eo 
Fowls, 48-54 pounds to dozen, New York_..______- -201) .315|] .285] 159.5) 1727] 156.3 
Veal, dressed, good, per pound, Chicago.--....._--.-- . 159 .175 -163 | 171.0] 1883) 174.9 
Batter, cieeee, G@m@ milk: :.... 0. oe ob 8- moi = [Ee WES cea 147.0 | 147.7] 152.8 
Butter, creamery, extra, per pound— 
Se eee ee re od ee . 396 . 408 -470 | 124.9] 128.57 148.2 
adi ean 5 slip. ile SO lth meat Sapabeipe tet . 390 . 395 . 472 125. 6 127.3 152.1 
oo ES SRS 2 Rs Se es . 365 . 363 . 427 (4) (1) (4) 
Fa alien ah nei Baas ne ale in, ald i ‘clei . 453 . 445 .506 | 134.6) 132. : 150. 6 
a a iy Oh eal dans 5 NE an Roba e coke . 394 . 404 47 122. 3 125.2} 147.6 
pT as ERA Ra. BE? OE SE . 418 . 419 .483 | 128.3 | 128.7] 148.1 
a te ge Ra aed Pea S ie + Sey isdlorg~ 9 . 401 . 414 .483 | 129.8] 1340] 156.1 
nn nc aeetinnlantent>=+qmoaceta<- >a | .471 . 454 -465 | 148.5) 143.1] 146.6 
Cheese, whole milk, per pound— | 
Amer Gee, Cee co Sgt aes . 233 . 229 . 231 164.0; 161.8] 162.6 
Btate, fresh flats, colored, average, New York-_-____- . B2 . 231 -235| 150.5]; 150.1); 1522 
California, flats, fancy, San Wee 3 sc . 209 . 231 . 214 131.1 145.1 134.1 
Milk, fluid. (See Farm products.) 
Milk, condensed, per case of 48 14-ounce tins, New 
ss Se eid a CAIRN oh, SRNR 51 ieee eta | 5.875 | 5.875 | 5.875 | 125.0] 125.0] 125.0 
Milk, evaporated, per case of 48 16-ounce tins, New 
7... sits papal eee Be cppieeee 2 eeems Aebeteds 4.163 | 4.175 | 4.155 | 117.8] 118.1] 117.6 
de a Ml IE a eS, IRL hatin bi dang 174.0 | 168.1] 162.8 
Beans, medium, choice. (See Farm products.) 
Bread, per pound before baking— 
C hicago ee ee ee See ee. Cee, a cee, cereale . 075 . O75 . O7 174.5 | 17451] ° 174.5 
Se) ERE a FSi SS ee . 062 . O71 . 071 174.7 199.7} 199.7 
NGU = on So 8 Sep eee ene wha oes . 075 .075 | .075 | 244.9) 244.9] 244.9 
New York __... a MESSE ONS 26) TOES Saad pty . 070 -070 |; .07 165. 1 165, 1 165. 1 
SUE I no Se Sern 8 ae ees soe . 078 . O78 .078 | 194.5 | 1945 4 5 
Cocoa beans, Arriba, per pound, New York.......__- . 181 . 188 -185 | 118.4] 1229) 120.5 
Coffee, Rio, No. 7, per oat. New York.._____- . 234 . 224 .212| 210.6) 201.3] 190.7 
Copra, South Sea, sun per Pr pound, New York__|  . 061 . 059 . 059 58. 8 57.0 56. 4 
Pees, fresh, per dozen. tae arm products.) 
ish— 
Cod, large, shore, pickled, cured, per 100 4 aeeeget 
Glouceste ter, Mass_...... ..__ Z As 8.500 | 8.500 | 8.500] 126.7 | 126.7] 126.7 
Mackerel, salt, large, 38, per barrel, Boston_.____-- 14. 860 | 15.840 | 15.840] 133.8]. 1428] 142.8 
Salmon, canned, Alaska, red, per dozen, factory. 2.700 | 2.700! 2.710! 184.9) 184.9] 185.6 
1 No 1913 base price. ’No usted: ‘ As to score. ‘ 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JANUARY TO MARCH, 1925—Continueg 















































—— 
Average prices me pet ers 
Commodity po —— 
Jan., | Feb., | Mar., | Jan., | Feb., Ma 
1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1995" 
| ay 
FOO DS—Continued 

Other foods—Continued Boots 
Flour, rye, white, pe barrel, Minneapolis__.......... $7. 988 | $8. 256 | $7.110 | 255.8 |) 264.41 o>» Men 
Flour, wheat, per rel— 4 " Gu 
Winter patents, Kansas City.................--..--- 9.570 | 9.519 | 8.850) 238.6 7.3) 26 Msg 
Winter straights, Kansas City.--................--- 8.805 | 8.669) 7.969) 228.9) 225.3 27) Ta 
Standard patents, pence “an ARE Ro AE icieet ane 9.694 | 9.850) 9.085) 211.5] 2149 97) T4 
Second patents, Minneapolis_................------ 9.413 | 9.600] 8740) 2129) 217.1 975 Ch 
Patents, Portland, One. NS re aE Dect RE telah de 10. 654 ; 11.213 | 10.907 | 237.0; 249.4 29 Vi 
Patents, soft, winter, ON SS OE Swat 9.420} 9.595) 8.675 | 206.3} 210.1 im) Won 
Straights, soft, winter, St. Louis..................-- 8.915 | 8.906} 8.194) 200.6] 200.4 j07 Bi 
De TT en numa 9. 415 9.150} 8.375 199. 2 193.6 | 1779 Co 
Fruit, canned, per case, New York— | Ki 
Peaches, California, standard 2!4s___..._....-..---- 1.800; 1.800; 1.800) 1186] 118.6! Lig¢ Pa 

Pineapples, Hawaiian, sliced, standard 214s...___-- 2.750 | 2.750} 2.750! 133.9 133.9 | 133.9 
Fruit, dried, per pound, New ¥ ork— Cotton 
Apples, evaporated, State, choice_................-- . 136 . 138 129; 189.8) 191.5) 1794 Deni 
Cossemes, etres, cieaned..|. ........<3--cccecboce--<s . 108 ~ 115 -110 | 1403] 150.1) 143; yal 
Prunes, California, Sap veratentaeaa am ieetidpaled Whe: sth et .077 . 082 .081 | 117.2} 124.8] i727 BS Drill 
Raisins, coast, seeded, bulk_..................._--- . 078 . 078 078 | 106.8] 106.8] 1063 M: 
Fruit, fresh— Pe 
Apples, Baldwin, per barrel, Chicago---_.........-- . a0 6.563 | 7.125| 1969] 206.8] 24: Flan 
Bananas, Jamaica, 9s, per bunch, New York-_.-___- 2.656] 3.125) 1625] 172.5] 2709 Co 
Lemons, California, choice, per box, Chicago....__- . a7 6.375} 5900; 119.1 110.4} 1021 Un 
Oranges, California, choice, per box, Chicago______- 6.156} 5.781} 6.235} 139.3] 130.8] 141) Ging 
Glucose, 42° mixing, per 100 pounds, New York__-__.- 4.260 | 4.260] 4.260] 199.3] 199.3/ i993 An 
Hominy grits, bulk, car lots, per 100 pounds, f. o. b. La 
TS CY Se ear ase Sees 2. 555 (5) (5) 194, 8 }-...-.._|....... Hosit 
Lard, prime, contract, per pound, New York.........| .166| .161 -U71L | SLO} 145.9) 1553 Me 
Meal, corn, = 100 ds— we 
White, f. ELE: CLRI A SPOS 2. 505 () (5) 2 aa we 
Yellow, Philadelphia AG AEF SES AR aa ar 3.450 | 3.438 | 3.431) 2406) 239.8 24 Mus! 
Molasses, New Orleans, fancy, gallon, New York.| .665 . 643 525 | 1746) 168.7) 137.8 Fri 
Oatmeal, car lots, in sacks pounds), per 100 Lo 
pounds, cS RS Sg Fe Ge eee 3.889 | 3.799 | 3.544) 157.1 153.5 | 143.2 Ro 
Oleomargarine, standard, uncolored, per pound, We 
NL dete etek ee, CRs tical eee pcopaccencu . 245 «245 245 | 150.8] 150.8 1508 Print 
Oleo oil, extra, per pound, Chicago__._...........__- .151 . 122 124} 130.7] 105.6)! 107.8 Sheet 
Pepper, black, per pound, New York____....._.__- we. . 133 . 131 -1% | 1229) 121.0) 1147 Ini 
Rice. (See Farm products.) | Pe 
Salt, American, medium, per barrel (280 pounds), Wi 
Sg 9 EE cha TD ei GED Rtn tepiantaiee 2.490; 2490] 2.490) 2441/ 2441) 2441 Thre 
Sugar, per pound New York— | Unde 
SareneOIN Occhi... ccancoodecece—- . 061 . 058 . 059 141.7 136. 5 137.7 Me 
Raw, 96° centrifuga + MO, FTE ES BG eer . 046 . 046 .047 | 131.1} 132.0) 1351 Wi 
Tallow, edible, ie eeene TIP Ni AOI ie Zoe 108; .095] .103| 135.4] 119.3) 1295 Yarn 
Tea, Formosa, per Soni ow ED wchawcobune .350] .350 -350 | 141.0] 141.0) 1410 Ca 
Vegetables, canned, per dozen, New York— Ca 
Corn, Maryland, OE RI A RT RS ee 1.475 | 1.475| 1.475) 2325) 232.5) 225 Tw 
Peas, State and western, No. 5...................-- 1.300} 1.300] 1300} 150.0] 150.0) 1500 Tw 
Tomatoes, New Jersey, standard, No.3............ 1.550} 1600} L6OO| 119.2} 123.1! 12.1 BRR Wooler 
Vegetables, fresh. (See Farm products.) Flani 
Vegetable oil— Over 
Coconut, erude, per pound, New York_._..__.....- . 120 .119 .115 89, 2 88.2) 854 Suiti 
Corn, crude, in barrels, per pound, New York -_-_- . 128 .121 -121 | 210.9] 189.7 | 199.8 Cle 
Cottonseed, prime, summer, yellow, per pound, Mi 
REGS CENTERS Te SERA aera nae enna eae .112 .107 -1il 154. 2 147.7 | 153.5 Ser 
Olive oil, edible, in a, per gallon, New York..| 2.150} 2.0388 | 2.000| 127.4] 120.7) 1185 Ser 
Peanut crude, per pound, f. o. b. mill_._.......---- 116} 1105] £15 (4) () () Trou 
Soya bean, crude, in barrels, par pound, New York.|_ .137 . 138 134] 233.7} 224.7) 2186 Unde 
Vinegar, cider, 40-grain, in barrels, per gallon, New ‘ Me 
EE PETE Ses PS Se . 200 . 200 200} 179.1} 179.1) 1791 we 
on 
CELGTme AND GUMemInG........-... kb ce hw 191.1 | 191.0 | 190.7 a 
re 
Boots and shoes, per pair, factory..._.............--|_...-.--]..-.----/-----2-- 185.4 | 185.9 | 186.5 Po 
Children ’s— Sic 
Little boy’ S, gun metal, blucher..._.............__- 1.615} L615} 1.615] 166.5] 166.5 | 1665 8te 
Child’, 8, metal, polish, high cut, rubber heel_.| 1.663 | 1.663 1.663 | 181.7} 181.7 181.7 Yarn 
Misses’ } lack, vici, , Viel, polish , high cut, rubber heel..| 1.948 | 1948 | 1948 | 173.2] 173.2) 1732 Cr 
Youths’, gun metal, blucher___..............-...-- 1.473 | 1.473 | 1.473] 143.4] 143.4; 144 7 

en ’s— 

nt te Pen r 6.350} 6350| 6400) 2040] 2040) 2056 
Black, calf, Goodyear welt, bal _............-.-.--- 5.000} 5.072] 5.150] 157.9] 160.2| 1626 Hip Silk,e 
Black, dress, Goodyear welt, side leather......___-- 3150} 3.198} 3.250] 1408} 1429) 1453 
1 No 1913 base price. 5 Quotation not received. INo 
f 
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. ie Index numbers 
Average prices (1913= 100) 
’ Commodity i 
Jan., | Feb., | Mar., | Jan., | Feb., Mar., 
’ 1925 | 1925 | 1925 1925 1925 | 1925 
| dean | | | Tweed 
CLOTHS AND CLOTHING—Continued | 
Boots and shoes, per pair, faetory—Continued | | 
? Men’s—Continued 
Gun metal, Goodyear welt, blucher_____...._....-- $4. 500 | $4. 500 | $4.500 | 230.2) 2302/ 230.2 
Fl Mahogany, chrome, side, Goodyear welt, bal__.--- 3.600; 3.600; 3.600 | 223.3} 223.3} 223.3 
Tan, dress, Goodyear, welt, calf__.............-.-.- 5.000 | 5.072| 5.150] 157.9] 160.2} 162.6 
1 Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, side leather___....._.--- 3.350 | 3.374} 3.400} 149.71 150.8] 152.0 
, Chocolate el, S¥ucher.-<.... 5. te 1.739 | 1.739 1. 739 122.1 122. 1 122.1 
f Vici kid, black, Goodyear welt___..........-.-.---- 6.000 | 6.000) 6.000; 209.3} 208.3; 209.3 
Women ’s— 
Black, kid, Goodyear welt, 84-inch lace_........- 4.000; 4000; 4.000} 147.2] 147.2| 147.2 
9 Colored, calf, Goodyear welt, lace oxford...........- 4.150 | 4.150; 4.150; 190.9) 190.9) 190.9 
Kid, black, MeKay sewed, lace oxford__......._.- 3.592 | 3.600) 8.600} 241.2} 241.7} 241.7 
F Patent leather pump, McKay sewed-_....._......-- 3. 600 | 3.600} 3.600; 261.8} 261.8) 261.8 
" Bib cotton goods, factory -..:.....--_---.--..-.-1----- fo. S. cieiamalnecan anal 185.7 | 184.3} 185.4 
{ Denims, Massachusetts, 2.20 yards tothe pound, per 
5 OS RES OE TEE CES OAT: EG... . 212 213 219 | 164.5) 165.9) 170.6 
’ HS ODrillings, brown, per yard— 
5 Massachusetts, D standard, 30-inch__._......_.___- .161} .159 -159 | 194.8) 1926] 192.6 
Pepperell, 29-inch, 2.85 yards to the pound.__.._._- . 165 165 165 | 200.5; 200.5] 200.5 
Flannels, per yard— 
Colored, 4.20 yards to the pound---_............---- -146 |; .140 -140 | 200.3; 191.8] 191.8 
| Unbleached, 3.20 yards to the pound__._...._..._.. - 196 | 190 190 219.0; 212.6) 212.6 
Ginghams, per yard— 
3 Amoskeag, 27-inch, 6.37 yards to the pound ______-- -105 | .105 -115 | 161.5] 161.5] 176.9 
Lancaster, 2614-inch, 650 yards to the pound_-__-___. 131 | 131 131 211.2; 211.2) 211.2 
, Hosiery, pr dozen pairs— 
3 Men’s half hose, combed yarn_....................- 1,750; 1.750) 1.750) 217.5) 217.5] 217.5 
Women’s, cotton, silk mercerized, mock seam ----_-- 2.275 | 2.319| 2.325; 128.4] 1808) 131.3 
Women’s, combed yarn, 16-ounce____.__._____._..- 1.715} 1.715 | L715} 171.41 1714 74.4 
{ Muslin, bleached, 4/4, per yard— 
" yp ES ee aR Pee . 181 . 181 (3) 211.6 | 211.6 }._____- 
NE TE 5 inane ane . 167 . 167 -168 | 206.2) 206.2; 208.4 
2 ig” CES, | a eee .151 . 153 .153 | 188.2) 190.5} 190.5 
Po RE 2 SR Oe er . 235 . 230 . 229 | 255.3} 250.2] 248.9 
8 Print cloth, 27-inch, 7.60 yards to the pound, per yard- . 069 . 068 .069 | 198.61 197.4{ 201.2 
. Sheeting, brown, 4/4, per yard— 
7 Indian Head, 2.85 yards to the pound____..___.-..- . 157 . 157 . 157 186. 2 186. 2 186. 2 
Pepperell, 37.5 yards to the pound __...........__.- . 148 . 148 -148 | 201.2} 201.2) 201.2 
Ware shoals, 4 yards to the pound._..._....__...._- . 108 . 107 .110} 175.6) 1744] 178.2 
1 eens 6-cord, J. & P. Coats, per spool___.__._____-- . 073 . 073 .073 | 186.0); 186.0] 186.0 
/naderwear— 
7 Men’s shirts and drawers, per dozen garments___-_- 7.425 | 7.425 | 7.425 | 207.6} 207.6) 207.6 
l Women’s union suits, combed yarn, per dozen____ () (3) mths Geeea! Mibed > Bae! 5 Fa 
j Yarn, per pound— 
0 Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 10/1, cones____| . 406 . 399 .393 | 183.6} 180.5] 177.7 
Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 22/1, cones_...| . 437 . 430 .430 | 176.7; 173.8) 173.8 
5 Twisted, ordinary weaving, 20/2.............___.. . 436 -421 -431 | 187.3) 181.0] 185.5 
0 Twisted, ordinary weaving, 40/2..............____-- . 548 . 541 .558 | 143.1 | 141.2) 145.6 
l Woolen and worsted goods, factory.....______ ________|_.__-__-}-_ eee. 219.2 | 218.2) 220.1 
Flannel, white, 4/4, Ballard Vale, No. 3, per yard....| 1.000; 1.000 1.040 | 215.8; 215.8 | 224.4 
Overcoating, 30 to 31 ounces, per yard__._.__._...___- 3.000 | 3.130 | 3.250; 173.0} 180.6] 187.4 
4 Suiting, per yard— : 
8 Clay worsted, diagonal, 16-ounce.-_____............- 3.128 | 3.128} 3.128 | 2263) 226.3] 226.3 
Middlesex, wool-dyed, blue, 16-ounce__........__.- 3.7 3.780 | 3.780 | 244.7) 244.7) 244.7 
5 NB NR a ae eee 1.530 | 1.530) 1.530 | 2402/ 240.2) 240.2 
j ll REG ES TEE STE 2.520 | 2.479! 2.475 | 222.9] 2193] 218.9 
Trousering, cotton warp, 11/11)4-ounce, per yard.....| 1.700 | 1.739/ 1.800] 1502| 153.7] 159.0 
6 Underwear— . 
Merino shirts and drawers, per dozen garments__._! 33.000 | 33.000 | 33.000; 1685! 1685] 168.5 
l Men’s union suits, 33 per cent worsted, per dozen...| 30. 380 | 30.380 | 30.380 | 3026, 309.6) 309.6 
} Women’s dress goods, per yard— 
Broadeloth, 914-ounce, 54—36-inch____ -___ -........- 2.651} 2651) 2.674) 201.5 201.5} 203.4 
French SS LCR okt RR rea . 784 . 800 .800 | 237.5 | 242.4] 242.4 
) Poplar cloth, eotton warp..........-.......-.-.-.-- ..875 | .375 1 .375| 197.4) 197.4} 197.4 
Sicilian cloth, cotton warp, 50-inch__......... .____- 652; .685 | .685 | 201.7) 211.8] 211.8 
5 Storm serge, double warp, 50-inch.._............_.- 1.035 | 1.085} 1.035 | 184.0 184.0} 184.0 
Yarn, per pound— 
. Ee 1.900} 1900| L800| 244.6)! 244.6] 231.8 
4 gS. cuss! idk ciateaseceonnnnes 2.400 | 2375 | 2204) 215.0| 2127] 205.6 
, eo nneneoneiie 2.650 | 2.600| 2.6388 | 251.4 2466] 250.2 
LE EE eT aaa aes RR EEF ae ee 166.4 | 168.5 | 159.6 
3 Linen shoe thread, 10s, Barbour, per pound, New . 
Cie Seen ee en  . enttimenweecue 1, 816 1, 946 1,946 | 203.3 217.9 217.9 
'No quotation. 
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il 
F Index number 
Average prices (1913= 100, $ 
Commodity = ;— 
Jan., | Feb., | Mar., | Jan., | Feb., | My 
1925 | 1925 | 1925 | 1925 | 1925 | i 
| 
CLOTHS AND CLOTHING—Continued | 
Silk, ete.—Continued. 
Silk, raw, per pound, New York— 
China, Canton, filature, extra A__...............-.-- $5. 624 | $5.506 | $5.171 | 160.7) 157.4) jan, 
Japan, Kansai, No. 1..-..........--- ES i 6.076 | 6.223} 5.831 166.9} 171.0) 1) 
ee Ee ae eee 6.370 | 6.517} 6.125] 1564) 159.9 1503 
Silk yarn, per pound, New York— 
Demmeisee, STAT SO OW «ow oi. onde ec hnomenence 4.753 | 4.733 | 4.704) 163.0) 162.5 | 161) 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/2, No. 1..-.--..-...-.----.- 6.096 | 6.056) 5.978) 175.8) 174.7) i794 
FUEL AND LIGHTING.__.._...... ..._-- er ee Pe a eee 167.9 | 177.5) 1%44 
j 
Anthracite coal, per gross ton__.............. ....-.-- ARBRE 29 RET : Statens 228.4 | 224.9) 2094 
Average spot price for 8 cities— 
STA VOR Ty CagENTaRet oe ae BaaRREe Yt 13. 992 | 13.955 | 13. 764 (1) (1) (1) 
a ae i i ca a a tlt 13. 352 | 13.347 | 13. 250 ( (1) (!) 
TEES AES ST Pe PS SONS SENS Tm * 10. 285 | 10, 285 | 10. 190 (4) (i (i) 
Tidewater, New York, average sales realization— 
SE SUR, ARIES SOIR“ hae; Spe ner pipeeS: eerie 2 11. 490 (*) (4) 258.4 }..___ 
CR SRST EG 7 TE ay Cr a eae aaa 2 11. 750 | 11.745 | 10.949} 221.1 221.0) 206] 
Sas, de Je heel, <ncatuliiiinecedalithanndiedeniidi 11. 474 | 11.482 | 10.913 226. 6 226.8 | 2155 
ESE, EE PE Se CPE eee. SM § 11. 732 | 11.731 | 11. 277 213.8 | 231.8] 22% 
ONE ks. ie Dik. ob kh ne dp Bibles dc dernnes tones diane dlsseiedss 200.1 | 196.5 | 1954 
Baltimore, per net ton, mine run, pools 1-11-71_.-..__- 4.640 | 4.850| 4.640 (1) () (1) 
Birmingham, per net ton— 
Mine run, Jagger SS PTS Sree oe Ot SOE 2h ee 2.590 | 2.590 | 2.590 (1) (1) (1) 
Prepared sizes, Jagger district ....................-- 4.340 | 4.340)| 3.710 (4) (1) (1) 
Screenings, Jagger district........................-- 2.190 | 2.190} 2,190 (4) (1) (!) 
Chicago, per net ton— 
Mine run, southern Dlinois_....................._-- 4.450 | 4.450| 4.450 (1) (Q) | () 
Prepared sizes, southern Illinois................-... 5.072 | 4.760) 4.675 ty () (1) 
Screenings, central Ilimois......................-.-- 3.330 | 3.388] 3.588 ( @?) | @) 
Cincinnati, per net ton— | 
NN EE TS ES TE 3.390 | 3.300) 3.300) 154.1) 154.1) 14) 
SS Se es 3.990 | 3.990} 3.990} 165.4] 165.4) 1654 
Cleveiaad, per net ton— 
Mine run, Ohio, Pittsburgh, No. 8.......-..-.----- 3.603 | 3.590) 3.540 (1) (1) (1) 

. Prepared sizes, West Virginia, high volatile.___.__. 4.690| 4.478 | 4.450| (2) a) | () 
Screenings, Ohio, Pittsburgh, No. 8_.....-..__.---- 3.165 | 3.040} 3.100 (1) (1) (!) 
Norfolk, Va., mine run, Pocahontas, per grosston....| 4.500| 4.500} 4.500} 150.0] 150.0/ 1500 
Pittsburgh, prepared sizes, per net ton _.-........._-- 4.000 | 4.000) 4,000 () (1) (!) 

Indianapolis, mine run, per net ton_--......-...-.._-- 3. 77 3.434 | 3.490 (4) (1) (1) 
St. Louis, per net ton— 
Mine run, southern Dlinois__....................... 3.160 | 3.160; 3.000 (1) (1) ( 
Prepared sizes, southern Dlinois_.................-.. 3.910 | 3.785 | 3.510 (}) () (!) 
Screenings, southern Illinois................-...---. 3.060 | 2.760) 2.860 @) (}) (') 
Other fuel and lighting..............................- eens Bers Serres 182.9 | 154.8) 1540 
Coke— 
Alabama, foundry, per net ton, at oven_-_-.._...-. | 4.750} 5.004 | 5,225 (4) YQ) | & 
Connellsville, furnace, per net ton, at oven__.__._-- 4.6388 | 4075| 3.520} 190.1] 167.0) 143 
Fuel oil, f. o. b. refinery— 
Oklahoma, 24-26, per barrel. ...............-..--.-.| 1.331 | 1.325; 1.140} 147.6} 146.9) 124 
Pennsylvania, 36-40, per gallon....................- . 065 . 068 . 064 (4). GQ | 
Gasoline— 
Motor, per gallon, tank wagon, New York......___ . 170 . 210 .205 | 101.0] 124.8) 1218 
Motor, per gallon, f. o. b. refinery— 
SE ee aa ae eee . 084 . 124 -1ll () (1) (*) 
TE, Bini n sin ncctnidcndedischanedas .113 -146| » 140 (@) (}) (1) 
Natural, 7 gallon, f. o. b. refinery, Oklahoma, 
Clee ae a Te ee 084 .113 . 096 (4) () (?) 
Crude petroleum, per barrel, at well— 3 
RT a ST ae eae ee ee ee 1.010 | 1.270} 1.270} 288.6] 362.9 3629 
NR eT Oe ee 1,293 ; 1.738} 1.800 | 138.4) 186.0 1%) 
PRIOR ihe ists, oi sh BE nn ic Rbcoseemensnn 3.063 | 3.625 | 3.670} 125.0] 148.0 145 
Refined petroleum, per Paneer New York— . 
Standard white, 110° fire test_..............-.------ -135| .185| .135| 156.4) 156.4 1564 
Water white, 150° fire test_.................-.....-- 145) 1145! 11451 174.4) 174.4. 1744 
1 No. 1913 base price. * No quotation. 
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' Not included in weighted index 
' Quotation not received. 

















(1913= 100) 
Commodity 
Jan., | Feb., | Mar., | Jan., | Feb., | Mar., 
1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 
METALS AND METAL PRODUCTS_______. | _bosscithe 2: AMAL 136.8 | 185.6 | 138.7 
eS Oe ee ee eee a ae eee 145.7 | 146.1 | 145.1 
Iron ore, per ton, lower lake ports— 
Mesabi, Bessemer, 55 per cent..................-... $5. 400 | $5. 400 | $5.400 | 130.1] 130.1] 130.1 
Non-Bessemer, 5144 per cent._.................-.-- 4.750 | 4.750) 4.750] 139.7] 139.7! 139.7 
Pig iron, per gross ton— 
Ragin. Se en eo so. 21. 875 | 22.000 | 21.300} 148.8] 149.6] 1448 
ee SS a 24. 635 | 24.510 | 24. 060 143. 8 143. 1 140. 4 
Foundry, No. 2, northern, Pittsburgh._.........__- 24. 135 | 23. 760 | 22.860 | 150.8] 148.4] 142.8 
Foundry, No. 2, southern, Birmingham, Ala-__.__- 20. 000 | 20.000 | 20.000 | 171.1) 171.1) 1711 
Ferromanganese, per gross ton, seaboard ___.___..._-- 111. 250 |115. 000 |115.000 | 190.9] 197.3] 197.3 
Spiegeleisen, 18 and 22 per cent, per gross ton, furnace.) 32. 250 | 33.375 | 33.000 | 129.0} 133.5 | 132.0 
Bar ron, pet ee ; 
Best re SEE CHS Silas | 5 ee 5, . 031 . 031 -081 | 163.5 | 163.5 | 163.5 
Common, Pittsburgh -----.-_- fe ako} ME EE Ee a . 030 . 031 . 031 181.8 |] 184.8] 1848 
Bars, reinforcing, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh----___--- 2.100; 2.150) 2.200; 1526] 156.3} 159.9 
Nails, wire, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh -_______.____- 2.950} 2.950} 2.950] 162.2; 162.2| 162.2 
Pipe, cast-iron, 6-inch, per net ton, New York-_..-__-- 55.100 | 55.100 | 53.500 | 235.8 | 235.8 | 228.9 
Skelp, grooved, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh -_-_..-..-- 2.000 | 2.100} 2.100; 143.9} 15L1] 1511 
Steel billets, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 
SE oR CE ee a eS OS eee 37. 000 | 37.000 | 36.700 143. 5 143. 5 142.3 
Onan Ge sb a 625550 2S ibe alg. Sa teeeckove~ ee 38. 000 | 38.000 | 37.100 | 145.6] 145.6| 142.2 
Steel, merchant bars, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh-.- --- 2.100 | 2.100} 2.100} 135.6] 135.6] 135.6 
Steel plates, tank, per pound, Pittsburgh-.........-- . 020 . 020 020} 135.1] 135.1] 135.1 
Steel rails, per gross ton, Pitteburgh— 
ee ae eS eee ere 43. 000 | 43.000 | 43.000 | 153.6) 153.6} 153.6 
Open hearth, standard -_....._.....-....-..-.....-- 43. 000 | 43.000 | 48.000} 143.3 143.3 143.3 
Steel sheets, black, per pound, Pittsburgh_____._.__-- . 036 . 036 -0385 | 162.6) 162.1 157.5 
Steel, structural shapes, “oe 100 pounds, Pittsburgh._| 2.100} 2.050} 2.100) 139.0] 135.7] 139.0 
Terneplate, 8 pounds I. C., per base box (220 pounds), 
pgp RNS REA liek AG | ARCS FRR 2 11.500 | 11. 500 | 11. 500 165. 8 165. 8 165. 8 
Tin plate, domestic coke, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh..| 5.500; 5.500| 5.500) 1546/] 1546) 154.6 
Wire, per 100 pounds— ‘ 
Barbed, galvanized, Chicago. ...................-.. 3.650 | 3.650 | 3.650} 158.1 | T1581] 158.1 
Plain, fence, annealed, Pittsburgh.._...._......._.- 2.750 | 2.800} 2.790; 181.8) 185.1} 184.5 
Netferreeee. 2 on kde cs Min sccn tui. .ofestse 1 RAS. LRU aed 115.5 | 112.4 | .108.3 
Aluminum, per pound, New York-.._..._..._......-- . 270 . 270 -270 | 114.2] 114.2] 114.2 
Copper, ingot, electrolytic, per pound, refinery--..._.- . 48 - 145 - 140 94. 0 92.2; 89.2 
Copper, sheet, per pound, New York..--...-..._._.- . 218 . 218 212; 102.6} 102.6] 100.1 
Copper wire, bare, per pound, mill_._..........-..... 173 | .173 | .167| 103.3} 103.6} 100.1 
Lead, pig, per pound, New York_..._...._.-.....---- . 104 . 095 -088 | 235.5 | 215.5 | 200.5 
Lead pipe, per 100 pounds, New York__.__..._._._--- 11.612 | 11.189 | 10.309 | 228.5 | 220.2} 202.9 
Quicksilver, per pound, New York.............-...-. 1.088 | 1.050} 1.085 | 192.6] 185.8] 192.0 
Silver, bar, fine, per ounce, New York............--- . 688 . 689 -682 | 1124] 1124) 111.3 
Tin, pig, per pound, New York..................._-. 582} .570| .535| 129.7) 127.0] 119.1 
Zine, sheet, per 100 pounds, factory .....-........._.- 10.120 | 9.840} 9.554] 139.7); 135.8 131.9 
Zinc, slab, per pound, New York.................... . 081 078 -076 | 139.6) 134.5) 1380.5 
BUILDING MATERIALS ______.......22}---222--}.- 2222 }- ee 179.8 | 182.8 | 179.8 
SS ES TE a ee Sapna ent we ae 190.3 | 197.5 | 192.9 
Douglas fir, per 1,000 feet, mill— 

NO. 2 eeeoetet.. 5580... ddl cine 19. 500 | 18.500 | 18.500 | 211.8! 200.9} 200.9 

No. 2 and better, drop siding......................- 36. 000 | 36.000 | 36.000 | 207.7 | 207.7 | 207.7 
Gum, sap, firsts and seconds, per 1,000 feet, St. Louis._| 55. 500 | 55.500 | 52.300 | 2683| 2683) 252.8 
Hemlock, northern, No. i, per 1,000 feet, Chicago.___- 35. 500 | 35.500 | 35.500} 168.3} 168.3] 168.3 
Maple, hard, No. 1, common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, 

CR set ou 5. SL. Sa no ccdbbbecodccencs 65. 500 | 65.500 | 65.000 | 217.3 {| 217.3 215.7 
Oak, white, “E No. 1, common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, 

Ci a it Ses Spee es cowbi dens ogacsene 65. 000 | 65. 000 | 63. 400 175. 6 175. 6 171.4 
Pine, white, No. 2 barn, per 1,000 feet, Buffalo, N.Y __.| 55.000 | 55.000 | 55.000 | 188.2] 188.2] 188.2 
Pine, yellow, flooring, long leaf, B and better, per 1,000 

fect, Maer Werle@:... cic... Ouc..,-.s6u.---5---.-- 100.000 |105, 000 (105.000 | 224.3} 235.5} 235.5 
Pine, yellow, southern, per 1,000 feet, mil]— 

Boards, No. 2, common, 1 x 82...........-.-.-.---- 23. 670 | 23.860 | 23.480 | 185.9) 187.4] 184.4 

Flooring, B and better. .................-...--.--.- 46.950 | 47.320 | 46.880 | 203.8} 205.4 | 203.5 

Timbers, square edge and sound - -_---...--- ee; 31.900}  (°) 179.4 | 218.0 |.....-. 
Poplar, No. 1, common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, Cincinnati-_| 61. 750 | 61.000 | 54.200; 186.9) 184.7] 164.1 
Spruce, eastern, random, per 1,000 feet, Boston------- 34. 875 | 34. 500 | 34.600} 160.9| 159.2] 159.6 
Lath, yellow pine, No. 1, per 1,000, "RS 4.040} 4.110] 4.130] 1329] 135.3] 135.8 
Sningles— 

Cypress, 16 inches long, per 1,090, mill__...........| 6.000 | 6.000| 6.000/| 169.4| 169.4) 169.4 

Red cedar, 16 inches long, per 1,000, mill___.....--. 2.600} 2.580] 26001 1322] 1312} 1322 
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ew w Index numbers 
Average prices (1913= 10) 
Commodity = - 
Jan., | Feb., | Mar., | Jan., | Feb.. 
1925 1925 | 1925 1925 1925 
Pi ee ee Ae Bae eee «Ad : | 
BUILDING MATERIALS—Continued | 
Brick, common building, per 1,000__._.............--_|___-__-- | Ee wee 208.1) 208.5 
Simple average of 82 yard prices................--..-- $14. 136 $14. 165 |$14.128 | 2082] 208.6 
Run of kiln, f. o. b. plant, Chicago ?__.............-_- | 8450, 8.520 | 8.510; 171.1} 172.5 
ee ba nbsp apeusese TRB ss lpoouawel 139.1 | 185.7 
@ther building materials_._________....___._.________- loweoeane TL | PR Ba, 169.6 | 169.6 
Cement, Portland, per barrel, f. o. b. plant— 
Simple average of 6 plant prices in Pennsylvania, 

Indiana, Minnesota, Texas, and California_-_-_-__- 1.797 | 1.800} 1.800] 173.0] 173.3 
eS a ee ae as ee 1, 735 1.750} 1.750) 17L6) 173.1 
geo Ra lectins, SSIES Re pee, Saeeeieeet 1.750; 1750) 1.750} 196.6) 196.6 

Crushed stone, 144-ineh, per cubie yard, New York._-| 1.750| 1750] L750} 104.4) 1944 
Gravel, per ton, f. o. b. pit, simple average of 28 plant 
eT ae a aa ee . 994 . 995 -972 | 201:0} 201.4 
Hollow tile, building, per block, Chicago____._...___- . 060 . 060 . 060 93. 8 93, 8 
Lime, common, lump, per ton, f. o. b. plant, simple 
average of 15 plant prices__.._...........-..-....--- 9,462 | 9.433; 9.386; 2202) 228.7) 
Roofing, prepared, per square, f. o. b. factory — 
po RE RE ee i he eee 1. 643 1. 653 1. 662 (?) (i) | 
Simmeres tepteweeenl. Ol Ss ee ee et 5. 083 5.182 | 5.182 (1) @) | 
GS eee ee eee 5.033 | 5.088) 5.074 (@) @) | 
Pe, EL i OR ek en 1. 888 1.925 | 1934 (‘) @) | 
Sand, building, per ton, f. o. b. pit, simple average 
Of Bieeet Meee... OO So. i ss 2k. OO te . 659 . 665 . 651 172.9 174. 5 | 
Slate, roofing, per 100 square feet, f. o. b. quarry.._._- 12.000 | 12.000 | 12.000} 250.5) 259.5) 
Glass, plate— 
3 to 5 square feet, per square foot, New York__...-- . 430 . 430 .4380 | 181.7) 181.7 
5 to 10 square feet, per square foot, New York-..... . 605 . 605 .605 | 190.1) 190.1) 
Glass, window, f. 0. b. works— 
Single A, per 50 square feet_................-....... 3.420; 3.420); 3 420 150. 4 150. 4 
Single B, per 50 square feet_..........-.....-.--.--- 3.249 | 3.249) 3.249) 1463) 146.3 
Linseed oil, per gallon, New York... _.......-.------ 1.162) L163} £1213) 2515] 251.6 
Putty, commercial, per pound, New York_-___._.._-- . 040 . 040 -040; 150.9); 150.9 
Rosin, common to good (B), per barrel, New York_...| 8.238 | 8.275 | 8090] 171.0}; 171.8 
Turpentine, southern, barrels, per gallon, New York..| .929 . 938 -918 | 217.1} 219.1 | 
White lead, American, in oil, per pound, New York_..| .165| .163} .160} 2423/| 240.4 
Zinc oxide (white zinc), per pound, New York_-....- -070 | .070 .070 | 1801] 130.1 
Pipe, cast iron. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Copper, sheet. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Copper wire. (See Metals and metal products.) i 
Lead pipe. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Nails. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Reinfor bars. (See Metals and metal products.) i 
Roofing tin (ternplate). (See Metals and metal 
products.) } 
Zinc, sheet. (See Metals and metal products.) 
CHEMICALS AND DRUGS..............)----- sh 185.2 | 134.5, 
A TT ie EA, Oe eS 128.2 | 126.8 
Acids, per pound, New York— 
ee ee a oe 031! .031| .031} 160.8} 160.8 | 
eT ST ee -009 | .009; .009; 68:2) 69.2 
SUM oo ke. OE 8 Oh kkk . 058 . 058 -058 | 117.8) 117.8 | 
Salicylie, U. 8. P., per gallon, New York___-_------ .3590 | .350| 2350} 1285 | 123.5 
Stearic, triple pressed __..--....-..... ae aes .161 . 163 -167 | 121.7 | 123.1 | 
gi SERCO a ee -007 | .007 . 007 70.0 70.0 | 
Alcohol, per gallon, New York— 
Denatured, No. 5, 188 proof __...........-......--_- -600 .594 -575 | 164.0 | 162.3 | 
Wood, refined, 95 per cent__._.-.-..-....---..-..-.- - 680 . 680 -680 | 142.2/ 142.2 
Alum, lump. per pound, New York__--._-.---.-...-- - 035 035 -035 | 200.0; 200.0 | 
Ammonia, anhydrous, per pound, New York ____...-. . 300 . 300 - 300 | 120.0) 120.0 | 
Benzol, pure, per gallon, f. o. b. works _- -....-.---.-- . 244 - B3 - 240 89.5 85. 3 
Bleaching powder, per 100 pounds, New York____---- 1.900 | 1.900} 1.900} 161.0/| 161.0 
Pree ta ene a oar earn topped tee . 050 . 050 050 | 133.3) 133.3 

- ors— 

Black, direct, per pound, New York __........-... + .350 . 350 -350 | 109.4; 109.4 

Brown, sulphur, per pound, New York __._.....-.. 200; .200; .200; 96.9; 90.9 

Indigo, 20 cent, per pound, New York__._-_..-- . 203 . 178 -175 | 112.8 98. 6 
Copper — te, 99 per cent crystals, per pound, 

> Se a aE eee: eee . 048 . 048 . 048 92.7 92.7) 
Copra, South Sea. (See Foods.) 
Creosote oil, grade I, per gallon, f. o. b. works __..--.- . 140 .140 .140 (‘) (4) | 











1 No 1913 base price. ? Not included in weighted index. 
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Index numbers 


Average prices | (1913= 100) 





Commodity 


Jan., | Feb., | Mar., | Jan., | Feb., | Mar., 
1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 








CHEMICALS AND DRUGS—Continued 


d hemicals—Continued. ; 
7 Forma oan: Sm per pound, New York. --....-.-..--. $0:000 | $0.090 | $0090 | 106.71 106.71 106.7 
) Oil, vegetadie— 

. ¢ oconut, erude. (See Foods.) 





9.) Corn, crude. (See Foods.) 
Palm kernel, crude, per pound, New York--..-.---- . 103 101 .099 | 102.0 99. 6 98. 4 
2 Soya bean, crude. (See Foods.) 
: Potash, caustic, 88-92 per cent, » Per p pound,New York.| .073/ .076| .076| 203.4] 2141) 214.1 
Gal soda, per 100 pounds, New York _-_-....--.---..- 1.100} 1.100] 1.100 | 183.3] 183.3] 183.3 
39 Soda ash, 68 per cent, light, per 100 pounds, New York_! 2.290.) 2.290! 2.200) 392.6! 392.6! 392.6 
31 Soda, bicarbonate, American, per pound, f. o. b. 
T WOT EG nin ob te them he atm tiie <n i a ae iho ow So mr . 018 . 018 018 | 175.0] 175.01] 175.0 
14 Soda, caustic, 76 per cent, solid, per pound, New York - . 038 . 038 -038 | 257.5 | 257.5] 257.5 
Soda, silicate of, 42°, per 100 pounds, New York_.....--| .800 . 800 -800 | 125.8] 125.8] 125.8 
57 Sulphur, erude, per gross ton, New York .......-.----- 14.000 | 14.000 | 14.000 63.6 63.6 63.6 
2 8 Tallow, inedible, packers’ prime, per pound, Chicago_| .104 . 094 .098 | 146.8 | 132.7] 139.0 
4 eg OE Ses nee Gaeea ee? 105.5 | 106.0) 106.8 
Acid pete 16 per cent basis, bulk, per ton, New 
) UR ipa = oh ie 2 5 tt nn teow eqn en o-ae 9. 000 9. 000 9.000 116.9 116.9 | 116.9 
) paeeei sulphate, double bags, per 100 pounds, 
) Now Yoel . 1. ---~--— ----<--- 2s --- -—--s-+--------- 3.075 | 3.075) 3.075] 98.5] 98.5] 98.5 
Ground bone, steamed, per ton, Chicago --.--......-- 20.000 | 20.000 | 20.000 99.4 99.4 99. 4 
Muriate of potash, 80-85 per cent, K. C. L. bags, per 
0.9 ee DO Cr ere ee eee 34. 550 | 34.550 | 34.550 90.7 7 90.7 
9.5 Phosphate roek, 68 percent, per ton, f.0. b. mines._..-| 2.100 | 2.100] 2.100 61.6 61.6 61.6 
Soda, nitrate, 95 percent, per 100 younds, New York_.-| 2.612} 26614. 2.674) 105.8 | 107.8/ 108.3 
17 Tankage, 9 and 20 per cent, crushed, per ton, f. o. b. 
i i EES ES SS a Se 29.900 | 29.900 | 31.700 | 128.0 | 128.0) 185.7 
4 Biprags and pharmaceuticals... MERE he Bee org 180.4 | 180.8) 179.8 


5.3 Acid, citric, domestic, crystals, per pound, New York | . 460 . 460 ~458 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 05.1 
7 Acid, tartaric, crystals, U. 8. P., per pound, New 
edie aie gedpnwtei-nad-odhnemuiaiebthine +46 «<u . 290 . 290 . 290 95. 1 95.1 95.1 


i. CRE! Ee eee RL eee 4.880 | 4.874) 4.855 195.3 | 195.0 194.3 
7 Pon of tartar. eC per pound, New York ___-- . 213 . 213 -218 89.3 89.3 89. 3 
1 Epsom , vu. . , in barrels, per 100 pounds, 
Me WOME Let. Pee ns. seo 2.500 | 2.500} 2.500) 227.3) 227.3) 227.3 
Glycerin, ronined, Per und, New York.__----.-.--- . 190 . 190 .190 96. 4 96. 4 96.4 
Opium, natural 8. P., per ‘pound, New York____--- 12.000 | 12.000 | 12.000 | 199.4 199.4] 199.4 





wr of hydrogen, 4-ounce bottles, per gross, New 




















SR EE RES Shae ats ee oe ae 230 . 230 230 | 209.4 209.4, 209.4 
Quivine, sulphate, manufacturers’ quotations, per 
So 6, ES oe SR a7 . 500 . 500 - 500 | 227.7, 227.7 7.7 
2 HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS______.____ |_-----.-}---- ee. i Saasnstnhesel | 2972.6 172.5 | 17.1 
8 ES ORES EE TA GER IR TS TEER th thee KR OH | 153.5 | 158.5 | 150.2 
Bedroom— 
.8 Bed, combination, per bed, factory_...............- 32.000 | 32.000 | 32.000 142.2) 14221) 142.2 
2 C hair, all gum, cane - onde per chair, factory__.._.--- 4.500 | 4.500 | 4.000! 200.0 > 200.0{ 177.8 
8 Chifforette, combination, per chifforette, factory _._| 36.000 | 36.000 | 34.000 | 110.8 | 110.8) 104.6 
5 Dresser, combination, per dresser, factory _......... 49. 000 | 49.000 | 48.000 136.1 | 136.1) 133.3 
0 Rocker, quartered oak, per chair, Chicago_...._.-_- 4.655 | 4.655 | 4.655 | 227.2 | 227.2) 227.2 
.0 ane three pieces, per set, 9 Se a ee 81.115 | 31.135 | 84.415 | 163.9 163.9) 163.9 
ining room— 
2 Buflet, combination, per buffet, factory —--....-.--- 50. 000 | 50.000 | 48.000 116.3 116.3) 11L6 
2 Chair. yall gum, leather slip seat, per six, factory __._| 33.000 | 33.000 | 31.000 220.0 220.0) 206.7 
t Table, extension, combination, per table, factory___| 30.000 | 30.000 | 30.000 | 1622), 162.2| 162.2 
. ving room— 
1 Denar stafidard pattern davenport, fac- 

1 2 oe eee 63.000 | 63.000 | 63.000 | 182.6 | 1826] 182.6 
3 Table, amet combination, per table, factory -.... 32. 000 | 32.000 | 30.000 | 160.0) 160.0; 150.0 P 
.4 Chair, hardwood, per dozen, Chicago te insscall 17.640 | 17.640 | 17.640 | 276.9) 276.9) 276.9 
.9 Refrigerator, lift-top type, each, factory -.--......-.- 17.010 | 17.010 | 17.010 | 164.7) 647) 164.7 
2 Table, with ‘ene per ae tel, Chicass on Reheer 4.263 ' 4.268' 4.263) 300.0' 300.0! 300.0 
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1925—C on: 





| Average prices a age - 
Commodity © roe —_——— — 
| Jan., | Feb., | Mar., | Jan., | Feb., 
| 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS—Continued | 
SREP IS Se OSs re ae Pa! Pe Se ees 235.1 | 234.9 
Blankets, factory— 
Cotton, colored, 2 pounds to the pair, per pair__.__- | $1. 465 | $1.400 | $1.400 | 242.2] 231.4 
Wool, 4 to 5 pounds to the pair, per pound _.____._- | 1.416] 1.416] 1.416] 185.0! 185.0 
Carpets, per yard, factory— 
i i a Ric A: an a ta 3.024 | 3.024] 3.024} 225.8] 225.8 
ee eee oe 3168 | 3.168 | 3.168 | 245.2] 245.2 
i EI SAR A Tc a ata oe 5.280] 5.280{ 5.280] 219.3] 219.3 
Cutlery— 
Carvers, 8-inch, per pair, factory ._..:........--.--- 1.350] 1.350| 1.350] 180.0] 180.0 
Knives and forks, per gross, factory ___............- 15.000 | 15.000 | 15.000 | 260.9! 260.9 
Pails, galvanized iron, 10-quart, per gross, factory__._| 23. 104 | 23.200 | 23.200 | 157.5] 158.2 
Sheeting, bleached, 10/4, factory— 
i gi let Bile ai atin Ee os eae | , 467 . 467 475 | 195.21 195.2 
We Es re Tee FUE SOO th eneyo soc quadedodusdans 1.140] 1.140[{ 1.140] 294.5] 294.5 
Tableware— 
Glass nappies, 4-inch, per dozen, factory-.-.......-- . 200 . 200 .200} 181.8] 181.8 
Glass pitchers, \gallon, per dozen, factory__.._.__- 2.250 | 2,250} 2.250; 281.3] 281.3 
Glass tumblers, 4%-pint, per wept Seetery so. a3 . 200 . 200 .200} 166.7] 166.7 
Plates, white granite, 7-inch, per dozen, factory....| . 980 . 980 -980 |} 211.5] 211.5 
Teacups and saucers, white granite, per dozen, 
Se! ECE BS A RE 8 9 AS DEN OS 1.260 | 1.260; 1.260] 221.0] 221.0 
Ticking, Amoskeag, A. C. A., 2.85 yards to the pound, 
5 EEE TSE A LEE ter ba . 260 2. 60 .260 | 193.2) 193.2 
Tubs, galvanized <9 No. 3, per dozen, factory------ 6.777 | 6.825! 6.825) 165.0] 166.2 
WIBCRIAAN BOUS.. ... 20.5. ch eee ee 127.1 | 124.5 
Oattle feeWes. sion 2 i en he ccwcctshos Soccchetechescscese 154.9 | 130.0 
Bran, per ton, Minneapolis -. . ...........-.-.------.- 30. 125 | 24.531 | 23.400 | 164.0; 133.6 
Haar pa meal, prime, per ton, New York _-_......_| 37. 500 | 35.000 | 37.500 | 132.5| 123.6 
cared meel, r ton, New York -...___- Awe FAR 49. 600 | 46.750 | 41.500 | 174.5) 164.5 
a standard, per ton, Minneapolis__| 33. 500 | 25.844 | 23.825 | 172.2] 132.9 
RRS EE TS BE OE a ae ee 150.5 | 153.2 
grade, per square foot, Boston _____-_- . 500 500 -500 |} 185.5] 185.5 
top e, per squarefoot, Boston..| .700 . 700 -700 | 279.6} 279.56 
, No. 1, per pound, Chicago...| .431 - 441 -441 | 107.5} 109.9 
grade, per square foot, Boston._| .310 . 310 .310 | 121.2] 121.2 
per pound— 
Oak, in sides, middle weigh eo wong run, Boston_._| .380 . 380 380 | 127.5} 127.5 
Oak, scoured backs, heavy, Boston...............-- . 500 . 520 -520; 114.4] 115.9 
Union, middle weight, New York. nohtiti-thedecongn . 453 . 490 .490 |} 1128) 1221 
ree NN is ne tithh dowas ape ate dedibal AUST RU. ble Ss 165.0 | 158.1 
Paper— 
Newsprint, ro: ~* xq pound, f. o. b. mill ____.._-.__. . 037 . 037 .087 | 1789} 178.9 
Wrapping, ma No. 1, jute, per pound, New 
» AAT, SES EES SEE CLE SG . 102 . O91 -091 | 2082; 187.1 
Wood pulp, sulphite, domestic, unbleached, per 100 
SNE, BE Ft ClRnndncccdeccoeses}wescesavdwaweds 2.625 | 2.625) 2600; 118.0/ 118.0 
en aannaoommedenecen Eo ph UNRG Heme BIC 104.4 | 104.9 
Burlap, 10 ce, 40-inch, per yard, New York__..- . 093 -006} 1193) 115.3 
Ch as , gallon, 
Oklahoma, medium filtered d stock Silicsin IN cht cemareveguies . 164 . 169 . 183 n (1) 
Pennsylvania, — Se, Bitte tote in <n oon . 320 ~324 . 325 0 (1) 
Hemp, manila, fair, current shipment, per pound, 
New York.-... ibe EAS Bo ny ais Phe anor . 182 .174 -188 } 196.1] 187.6 
> ute, raw, medium erate, per — ~ nel 0 --| .089 . 088 -095 | 132.3) 130.5 
ubricating oil , paraffin, gravity, per on, New 
RE RE NE SS ES oe er ee - 235 . 248 245) 164.9} 173.7 
Rope, eg ee pound, New York..;  . 250 . 250 .280; 170.4) 170.4 
ber, Para, island, fine, per pea col. New York__..| .318 . 307 . 346 39.3 38. 0 
Sisal, |, Mexican, current shipment, per pound, New 
Pe tw pibtihhe ntibbabhnapiineinnédivhigties bbibh ddbdns cee . 086 . 092 .002; 199.3) 213.4 
ae 
Laundry, per 100 cakes, Cincinnati-_-_...-.........- 4.125 | 4.125; 4.125] 133.8); 133.8 
Laundry, per 100 cakes, Fulledstgpe ee ee 5.243 | 5.243 | 4.911 | 148.6); 148.6 
—_ see oo he bulk, per pound, New York ..-.....- 060 “ 
eI Te is inti ce matin ain . 696 
Phe erp l-ounce bags, per gross, New York ___.-.- 320 
ALL COMMODITIES (404 price series) ____........_.--|.------.|-.-.----|.-.---.. 
1 No 1913 base price. 
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COST OF LIVING IN REYKJAVIK, ICELAND 75 


Cost of Living, Retail Prices, and Building Costs in Reykjavik, 
: Iceland ' 


HE following table shows the trend in the price of each of the 
1 T items of the cost of living in July, 1914, January and October, 
1924, and January, 1925. The budget is that of a family of 
Biive persons having an expenditure, before the war, of 1,800 kréaur. 


cost OF BUDGET OF FAMILY OF FIVE IN REYJAVIK, ICELAND, AT SPECIFIED 



































4 PERIODS . 

{ [Kronur at par = 26.8 cents; exchange rate varies 

, > : Index numbers 

: Expenditures (July, 1914 = 100) 

7 Item . 

" anu- | Octo- | Janu- 

. July, 1914 ei = a ary, ber, ary, 

2 1924 1924 1925 

| 

ae Seep iss ai 

BB Pood: Kronur Kronur Kronur Krénur 

Bread .. isiewa hah. ccndes 132. 86 354. 90 382. 20 418. 60 267 288 315 
‘im §6=©Cereals .22...--00-+-------- 70. 87 164. 41 190. 91 180. 32 232 269 254 
a Vegetables and fruit, etc_- 52. 60 162. 78 204. 09 193. 16 309 388 367 
i a Se 67. 00 189. 65 178. 70 134. 35 283 267 201 

Coffee, tea, ete__-......-- 68. 28 128. 62 167. 63 174. 13 188 246 255 
Butter and fats ___....--- 147. 41 361. 90 399. 22 414. 04 245 271 281 

Y Milk, cheese, and eggs- - -- 109. 93 303. 26 372. 44 373. 75 276 339 340 
. Meat and Sausage----_---- 84. 03 227. 70 268. 74 290. 97 271 320 346 
. Fish. Miia ceosbeses<-coud 113. 36 278. 72 413, 92 388. 96 246 365 343 
; Total Lakin ssdci avai | 846.34 | 2,171.94] 2,577.85] 2,56828|  257| 305 303 
| Fuel and light 5.5.32... sus- 97. 20 274. 90 283. 60 266. 30 283 292 274 
' Laundry and clothes-_--......- lp ORS. fe RSS SSE BOF Visiuccey 
. eine...) fe etaed chk 300. 00 }-...-.-.-.-- > TS at Seen _ Laem 
MGs. .cditbbecdocabcekens Ss 5 ee /  ¢ } ES Be ee | _ ae 


Miscellaneous. .---...--.---; yf ee BEE Inpesneaqornatepwodeind 3 ey ee 
2 Grand total... .........- 1, Spa }...\..........4 8 3 ee eee et 


























Retail prices of certain commodities in Reykjavik for the same 
periods are given in the table below: 


|BBBRETAIL PRICES OF VARIOUS COMMODITIES IN REYKJAVIK, ICELAND, JULY, 1914, 
JANUARY AND OCTOBER, 1924, AND JANUARY, 1925 


[Auer., at par=0.268 cents; exchange rate varies] 



































9 ————___— 
Per cent 
of 
y July Janu- | Octo- | Janu- | increase, 
, Article Unit 1914. ary, ber, ary, July, 
. 1924 1924 1925 | 1914, to 
" January, 
1925 
6 Auer Auer. | Auer. | Auer 
| ee. eee oa 3-kg. loaf___ 50 130 140 160 220 
Ad) nc nncndbanteetiamoneubecnns 500 gr. loaf _ 23 65 70 70 204 
EN in x chins cccasebbdassswiesesczing sie O0sr.<: 14 45 50 50 257 
LS ee a ea aE ee 19 48 53 57 200 
quvnent Get ere ee, (MEST 31 7 81 80 158 
GC kc oe ae 28 61 75 69 146 
i Re aR Sie toe > aie 29 75 74 76 162 
RB. > RRA -6 HELE GOO oo... 31 71 82 78 152 
Se ea rR, a. 40 130 143 i29 223 
aig he Moe ec cusctesccteceléc cebu eal 4... 42 121 133 121 188 
SS RN LAER L SLRS TINTS TS! Seildes io... 32 73 82 80 150 
| TRE AEST SRS, PR do..... 36 90 117 105 192 
| ey ST he i A See ee 53 35 100 101 9% 180 
pO 8 ge oP eee NR do._..- 33 97 100 96 191 
OS o At SERRE Sa, SERRE RR do___.- 12 39 48 44 267 
Ss CS PS get ane SoeeReeReN leet ie 10 34 41 43 330 
BS = he eile ed Ta a= ER le MA Slee ele Si ="... 56 172 200 197 252 





‘Iceland: Hagstofu, Hagtidindi, Reykjavik, December, 1924, and January, 1925. 
42689°—257—_—6 [1031] 
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JANUARY AND OCTOBER, 1924, AND JANUARY, 1925—Oontinued 





























, 1914, 


Per cent 
of 

July Janu- | Octo- | Janu- | increas 

Article Unit 1914 ary, ber, ary, July 1 , 

1924 1924 1925 1914, to 

J MU ry, 

1925 

Au. Au. Au. Au. 

nn ge es ROi Ad... 66 193 272 251 28) 
PURI -condonstasee~ercttipeiemaminrnenamaienndll : 80 158 219 196 145 
Apricots, GrieG. 2. ncccn soccer bec iece tee detaacts aS 186 484 551 506 173 
PRR Se RI has 5 eS Sea ae 141 321 460 “448 218 
I i ack ecumeneiil ee 53 150 149 114 115 
ce Ne Nn ae ae 51 139 131 95 8% 
sh (SS Ete ee STATS ns 4 ude 49 145 120 90 Q4 
oO ee ee Se ee 165 297 418 449 172 
a | eae 236 413 588 622 i64 
pre Wa a ES 7) i: 3 eet SS | RE 471 979 | 1,180} 1,126 139 
CRI i che ete delle sige onidith anon ctiidtednsiea DOicsine 203 458 684 539 168 
oO") BRE RA Se alia a ee ptale, Bete i pie 265 339 380 363 37 
pO aM a cea: ES TIP a 196 5389 611 641 207 
|S eR S AE iS SETI IES Eee eae, ESS RT eae: 107 218 256 254 137 
‘Ae EEE a > Rae SES Ges: 90 231 246 278 209 
RE, OO a Sa Ge eee Litee. ick... 22 50 65 65 195 
Copeeee Wats.) Se we ee at te er Mepis 5)... 50 194 246 234 363 
Cipaeae, tetas Woda. ke oe Gov... 110 397 483 468 325 
ee ee Bae ee ee tt ede Eaeh._..___. 8 36 35 38 875 
Beet, roam 7ena seems. . 1 i lee ee ef 100 235 325 296 19% 
Beef, boiling DS nook Leo ocd cbilnncnah oa. aee oo cee mo. .. 85 186 228 257 202 
AM RAT. A RS A Be, gol... 50 146 195 195 290 
Deere, ee. a ee ae Te See RR 160 192 219 271 
Geeta, Ge ..... dos... 6 a. eh ee mock .. 67 160 210 203 203 
ee ee ee eee Eek 0-5... 100 224 280 293 193 
OS ee ee ee ee ee ee Woitl 170 500 530 567 234 
poe OS Se ne ne __ et 213 550 600 633 197 
Haddock, EES AD a Seaen arte TS apie i ESSE 14 50 60 55 393 
Eee - ae 0 ONS 14 40 55 55 393 
Halibut, ee eee oe DERE 37 110 119 120 324 
Cod, salted, a Pet he Sy oo OR, eel Be ee 40 68 103 109 172 
Other ors oe cts tsenbacccweetsine tee b—sisscsecceca 13 20 45 45 246 
SS SE a RS SaaS FF SEE a Ne: 12 37 41 40 23; 
RS 8S SPE PSs SS Te ‘ eee 43 125 134 127 195 
SINE, © sc. 1. bins eed coelbite adios daub dean ced A 38 120 127 132 247 
Sate kane ee ee ep ieee * ee ee 46 256 300 312 578 
pF RGR ae ae Shes Or ad ee eee eee ~~ s¥85 SOR! = <7 b 42 133 

100 kg___... 7 

Coal... ------nnnnnnnnnnneeeennnnnn enn nnn e=-- \aeipecd ~~ 460 | 1,250| 1,100] 1,067 } 





The table below shows building costs in Reykjavik in 1924 as com- 


pared with 1914: 


BUILDING COSTS IN REYKJAVIK, ICELAND, 1914 AND 1924, BY ITEM 
[Krénur at par=26. 8 cents; exchange rate varies] 


















































1924 1924 
Index Index 
Item 1914 eer Item 1914 sone 
Amount} bers Amount} bers 
(1914 (1914= 
100) 100) 

Labor: Krénur| Krénur Materiais—C ontinued. Krénur| Kronur 
Carpenters........... 866 | 3,897 450 WE cic tt tk tiveiaumaad 75 223 297 
Masons. ............. 319 | 1,477 463 Heating equipment - - 389 866 223 
Eames gaca| %5| a08| SS) Baameeec’ | 9) “Re 

aborers, general__... ng paper....... 

Materials: Paint iadodiel sR aS le 242 462 191 
pf rane Grae 2,209 | 6,653 301 I ee 51 149 292 
Doors and windows. - 329 | 1,010 307 Miscellaneous. ......- 317 712 223 
| Se ea OP ee 775 L 236 asi 
Galvanized iron...... 217 720 332 Total -..... RE 7, 288 | 24, 144 331 
Tilt WOGRie. - - <i dee —- 52 159 306 

oor and window . 
GE s~ oo pao 73 213 292 
[10382] 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 











Wages and Hours of Labor in Metalliferous Mines 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics made a survey of wages and hours 
| of labor in the principal metalliferous mines in the United 
States during the summer of 1924. The study included mines 
producing oe eopper, lead, zinc, gold, and silver and some minor 
metals as well. 

Of the 187 mines from which figures were obtained, 117 were under- 
sround mines and 20 were open-pit or open-cut mines. 

Nearly all of the mines covered were visited by agents of the 
ureau, Who copied the data from the pay rolls. The figures are for 
ne representative pay period at each mine. Pay periods were taken 
for 2 mines in June, 8 in July, 75 in August, 34 in September, and 18 
in October. 

Fourteen States were covered in this investigation. For the pur- 
poses Of tabulation these States were divided into six districts, ac- 
cording to the kind of metals produced. The “western mixed ore 
district”? includes Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah; the “ Michigan copper district” is 
in the upper peninsula of Michigan; the “northern iron district” 
includes the iron regions of Michigan and Minnesota; the “ Alabama 
iron district” is in the northern part of Alabama; the “southeastern 
Missouri lead district” is in the southeastern part of Missouri; and 
the “tri-State lead and zine district” includes the northeast corner 
of Oklahoma, the southeast corner of Kansas, and the southwest 
comer of Missouri. The last-named is sometimes referred to as the 
Joplin district. 

he “western mixed ore district” was so named because most of 
the mines in that district produce ore containing from two to five 
different metals with many variations in the combination. Only 

13 of the mines covered in the district reported but one metal product. 

Of the 20 open-pit mines, 3 are copper mines in the “ western 
mixed ore district,’’ 13 are iron mines in Minnesota, and 4 are iron 
mines in Alabama. In these open-pit or open-cut mines the ore is 
mined with steam or electric shovels. 

The underground mines are of different types, designated as shaft 
slope, or drift. A shaft mine is one in which the entrance is a vertical 
shaft. The slope mine is entered through a downward incline. The 
drift mine is one in which the ore vein is followed through a hori- 
wntal entrance. Some of the shaft mines are very deep, one being 
mutes as having a cept of 8,700 feet. 

this survey a total of 38,196 employees were scheduled. Be- 
cause of duplication, due to the fact that some spo se om worked at 
two or more occupations during the pay period scheduled, the table 
which follows covers 41,369. Each employee was tabulated under 
ee at which he worked. The number of duplications 
was 3,178. 

The table which follows is divided into two sections, devoted to 
mt, ip mines and open-pit mines, respectively. In the under- 
ground section, 46 of the principal occupations were selected and 
teated separately. Employees not included in these selected occu- 
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pations are tabulated as a separate group designated as “othe 
employees.’ Of the 46 ar | occupations, 23 are undergroun( 
rik ape 11 are surface occupations, and 12 are occupations jy 
which the men are employed either above or below ground as occasio; 
requires.“ Other employees’ are both surface and undergroun( 
workers. 

In the open-pit mines 21 occupations were selected for separat 
tabulation, and “other employees” were treated as a separate group 
as in the tabulation of underground mines. 

The table shows the number of establishments, the number ¢f 
employees, average full-time hours per week, average earnings py 
hour, and average full-time earnings per week, for each district, jy 
each of the selected occupations. 


AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND FULL-TIME EARNING 
PER WEEK, IN METALLIFEROUS MINING IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1924 


[Western mixed ore district includes Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Noy | 


Mexico, and Utah; northern iron district includes Michigan and Minnesota; tri-State lead and ziy 
district includes northeastern Oklahoma, southeastern Kansas, and southwestern Missouri] 


Underground mines 





es 
——e 





Num- _— 
“alte ber of Avera 
Occupation and district estab- a tine 

lish- per earnings 
ments ber week 








Blacksmiths (surface and underground): 
Western mixed ore 45 
Michigan copper 6 
Northern iron 34 
Alabama iron 4 

3 


18 
Blacksmiths’ helpers (surface and underground): 
Western mixed ore 37 
Michigan copper 
Northern iron 
Alabama iron 


Tri-State lead and zinc 
Cagers (underground): 
Western mixed ore 
Northern iron 
Cc nters (surface and underground): 
estern mixed ore 
Michigan copper 
Northern iron 
Alabama iron 
Southeastern Missouri lead 
Tri-State lead and zinc 
Carpenters’ helpers (surface and underground): 
estern mixed ore 


—ws 


Chute loaders (underground): 
Western mixed 
Michigan copper 
Northern iron 


w 


APWODRH Wehr Cee Re 
COMrOCOOD SCOWSOua COCK OCHI BFOOQOr OW COoCesecoco COoKNwor 


Sout 
Tri-State lead and zinc 
Drilling machine operators (company miners, under- 


Michigan copper 
Northern iron 
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Southeastern Missouri 
Tri-State lead and zinc 
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AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND FULL-TIME EARNINGS 
PER WEEK, IN METALLIFEROUS MINING IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1924—Contd. 




















































Underground mines—Continued 
\ 
Q 
( — ego — Average —- 
baat ais : . ro -time | earnings -time 
Occupation and district —_ em- | hours per per earnings 
¢ ments ployees} week hour | per week 
D . 
Drilling — operators (contract miners, under- 
round): ? 
f 4 pale a 24} 1,628 51.5 | $0.778 $40. 07 
it Michigam copper - -...-.-.--.-......-.--------------- 4 686 48.0 - 676 32. 45 
MetIA A cenntncknccec<codkenerddakvenentio 28 | 3,528 47.4 .717 33. 99 
ul Alabama iron___.-.--- ppettndeccoadeiercwnsbeccsoon= 1 6 60.0 - 821 49. 26 
Southeastern Missouri lead !_._.............-----.--- 4 68 48.0 .712 34. 18 
| Drilling machine operators’ helpers (underground): 
18 Westerm Mixed ore...........---.-.-..--------------- 4 48 53.5 - 679 36. 33 
a E SRERS SOS IE Se eae 3 8 46. 5 . 535 24. 88 
Alabama iron____-.--- Lensuseevecsesdebconcsepeoseoses 3 169 60.0 . 393 23. 58 
W Southeastern Missouri lead_.-..........-...-.----.-- 1 1 48.0 . 569 27.31 
ne epee I RE ee eee 22 333 48. 0 . 438 21.02 
Drivers (surface) : 
I Gis. noe g sdbuccngcbhascongessouse= 7 4 54.7 . 568 31.07 
EE EE CT Se SER Oe 6 22 54.0 . 358 19. 33 
= EES TE ee es SER 25 50 59.0 . 410 24.19 
Alabama iron._._--. SSE SS RS 5 SS SS 2 19 60.0 . 334 20. 04 
se NE TEE EE EES 2 4 48.0 609 29. 23 
" Drivers, mule (underground): 
pS I nh ilaille cs meric nioetanebiinlinanta 13 105 51.0 . 547 27.90 
‘k ES ER NES rE SS SRT i 2 48.0 . 400 19. 20 
a ETERS RT 2F-> RE SP SE AS Se 3 10 47.7 . 550 26. 24 
SRE ES RS PS Te ae aS 2 76 60.0 . 267 16. 02 
; Southeastern Missouri lead __.-.......-.-..---.------ 3 68 48.0 . 624 29. 95 
fi REE SEE 16 88 48.0 . 444 21. 31 
a Dryhousemen (surface): 
i OS SS ee, ee ee 26 60 53. 3 . 499 26. 60 
u SEE SS GAS 0 SERIES genoa cee 6 33 55.3 . 324 17.92 
ll ER SFE by RE ST 28 68 63.0 . 394 24. 82 
a ee SS SS SI 3 10 76.8 . 270 20.74 
7 Southeastern Missouri lead...-...........----------- 4 8 59.0 .417 24. 60 
4 Dumpers (surface) : 
12 NE GOEL Z>. . .cthalbbbocedhbeccocckcoonetas 9 40 54.6 . 536 29. 27 
- ici rh Bh anh omens cmnocnnapecsonens 5 18 57.4 « 445 25. 54 
- Electricians (surface and underground): 
% pO ETE CS ES en 38 94 53.0 . 733 38. 85 
fa RENNES 0b cong dock ecndeiiencoctonseuseel 6 26 51.7 - 465 24. 04 
RS SIRE SRR eee 28 53 56. 4 . 530 29. 89 
a RI litt rintchdppecccessiccccccseceeses 4 18 64.0 . 537 34. 37 
a Southeastern Missouri lead-.............--.-.......- 1 2 48.0 . 575 27. 60 
a Tri-State tead and zinc... _......-.....--....-...--.- 1 1 56.0 714 39. 98 
i - Electricians’ helpers (surface and underground): 
+ OF TT G eS a 23 53 52. 4 . 598 31. 34 
8 St RR OE 1S: RRS TERRE 6 9 54.0 . 368 19. 87 
7 te MIR: ONE RI A CRT 12 33 55.0 . 440 24. 20 
. Engineers, stationary (surface): j 
= COU SO I Pe 8 26 55. 1 . 643 35. 43 
a pS, RES ORE Ee RS ee 1 8 61.5 . 420 25. 83 
t MIS SMALLS. 1... dD tnoncnenencusses 12 35 55.3 .472 26. 10 
8 EG RE ERAS aR eT 2 4 66. 0 314 20. 72 
+ mei 0 OR es a ey See 4 6 70. 0 - 470 32. 90 
at Firemen, stationary (surface): 
| f CS EE RT CSET EES POPC TO 13 40 55.7 . 584 32. 53 
us NT ESS SE GS eee 6 109 56. 3 . 426 23. 98 
1” A SE SEES ERRSES CANS 22 91 61.3 . 493 30. 22 
4 ERR Fe ER eS Pe 4 30 75. 6 . 304 22. 98 
A mS SR ES ree 5 7 80. 0 . 329 26. 32 
>. ) Hoistmen (surface) : 
t ESE Re Oe SE POE re 34 136 54.4 . 727 39. 55 
- NS IRE i SE SS ae 6 92 53.5 . 473 25. 31 
a REE SR aE Oe I ee 33 162 59. 0 . 484 28. 56 
. SE SES TS SET 4 16 71.3 . 502 35. 79 
99 Southeastern Missouri lead............-.....-.--.-..- 4 16 55. 0 . 575 31. 63 
t 7 Ray = A mt and sine Ge 3: RANK CR RR 22 61 54.4 . 530 28. 83 
a oistmen (underground): 
+ Western inixed ore...-........-..---------------0-e0- 30} 117 53.7 . 678 36. 41 
, Michigan copper. -.....---------- ilnicnsekieedalael 1 4 48. 0 . 428 20. 54 
bo lk aemencngaavanuion 6 18 47.3 514 24. 31 
» 99 A WS aR ERR a pre 3 33 60. 0 7 23. 16 
a4 Southeastern Missouri lead.................-....---- 1 2 48. 0 . 569 27. 31 
10 Tri-State lead and zine. ..............--.--.--------- 6 11 48. 0 * 496 23. 81 
8H Not including 54 contract men who have from 1 to 4 helpers, and make a profit from the helpers’ 
! q labor in addition to their own earnings. Their average income was $0.902 per hour. 
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AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND FULL-TIME EARNING3 
PER WEEK, IN METALLIFEROUS MINING IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1924—C. ont d. 


Underground inines—Continued 











Occupation and district 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees 


Average | Average | Avers 

full-time | earnings | full-time 

hours per per earning 
eek 


Ww 


pe 





Laborers (underground): 
ee SS eS ee ee ere eee 
Northern iron 
Alabama iron 
Southeastern Missouri lead 
Tri-State lead and zinc 
Leading machine operators (underground): 
Western mixed ore. 
Michigan copper 
Northern iron 
Alabama iron 
Southeastern Missouri lead.......................... 
Tri-State lead and zinc 
Machinists (surface and underground): 
Western mixed ore 
nga: capt pita Rat eect oo! 
Northern iron 
Alabama iron 
Southeastern Missouri lead 
Tri-State lead and zime___....___- 
Machinists helpers (surface and underground): 
Western mixed ore 
Michigan copper 
Northern iron 
Alabama iron 
Southeastern Missouri iead 
Motormen (underground): 
Western mixed ore 
EE > ccncnencciinhacencdpasescaskeerenane 
Northern iron 


Tri-State lead and zinc 
Muckers (underground): 

Western mixed ore 

Michigan eopper 

Northern iron 

Alabama iron 

Southeastern Missouri lead 

Tri-State lead and zine 
Nippers (underground): 

Western mixed ore_ 


Nort hern i iron 
Alabama iron 
Southeastern Missouri lead 
Tri-State lead and zinc 
Oilers (surface and underground): 
Western mixed ore 
Michigan copper 
Northern iron 
Alabama iron 
‘Tri-State lead and zine 
Ore sorters (surface and underground): 
Western mixed ore 
Michigan copper 
Northern iron 
Pipemen (surfaze and underground): 
Western mixed 
Michigan copper 
Northern iron 
Alabama iron 
Southeastern Missouri lead 
Tri-State lead and zinc 
Bouse: (underground): 


Michions copper 

Northern iron 

Alabama iron 

Southeastern Missouri lead 
men (underground): 
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\VERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND FULL-TIME EARNINGS 
“pER WEEK, IN METALLIFEROUS MINING IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1924—Contd. 


Underground mines—Continued 








ada Num- Average | Average 
Occupation and district estab- | Der of earnings | full-time 

lish- em- per earnings 
ments | Ployees k hour | per week 





—__ 


Roof trimmers (underground): 
Michigan copper -- 
Alabama iron... ' 
Southeastern Missouri lead 
Tri-State lead and zinc 

Skippers (underground): 
Western mixed ore 
Michigan eopper 
Northern iron 
Alabama tron 

Stationmen (underground): 
Western mixed ore 
Michigan copper 
Northern tron 
Alabama Iron 

Timber framers (surface): 
Western mixed ore 
Northern iron 

Timbermen (underground): 
Western mixed ore 
Michigan copper 
Northern iron 
Alabama iron 
Southeastern Missouri lead 
Tri-State lead and zinc 

Timbermen’s helpers (underground): 
Western mixed ore 
i RSE ERS SS a ee 
Northern iron 
Alabama iron 
Tri-State lead and zinc 

Tool dressers (surface): 

Western mixed ore 
Michigan copper 
Northern iron 
Alabama tron 

Topmen (surface) : 

Western mixed ore 
Michigan copper 

Northern iron 

Alabama fron 

Southeastern Missouri lead 
Tri-State lead and zinc 

Trackmen (anderground): 

Western mixed ore 

Michigan copper 

Northern iron 

Alabama iron 

Southeastern Missouri lead 

Tri-State lead and zinc... ._--.-.-.....2.2. 2s. eccc 
Trackmen’s helpers (underground): 

Western mixed ore 

EEN EES eS ee 


_ 
“I DO CO 
oooo 
SSSa 


as 


KR 


RB 


> 
oo 


VERNNE SY RASS RENE LNs 


SQRF SESES SBRENB SS SSSE 


SaatoS 


Alabama iron 


BSRSE BLRRES RSSRSE 


*“* © @ @ *@ 


S882 SZEZSE 39325 § 


_ Tri-State lead and zinc 
Trip riders (anderground): 
Mb rn mixed ore 
ichigam copper 
Northern iron 
Alabama iron 
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AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND FULL-TIME EARNING 
PER WEEK, IN METALLIFEROUS MINING IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1924—Coniq. 


Underground mines—Continued 








poe. Num- | Average | Average rage 


Ay 
: Sodes . | ber of | full-time | earnings | fu!!-tip. 
Occupation and district _ em- {hours per per earnines 
ments |Ployees} week hour | per week 





—— 


Watchmen (surface): 
Western mixed ore 
Michigan copper 
Northern iron 
Alabama iron 
Tri-State lead and zinc 
Other employees (surface and underground): 
Western mixed ore 
Michigan copper 
Northern iron 
Alabama iron 
Southeastern Missouri lead 
Tri-State lead and zinc 


$0. 526 $ +{) 35 
. 352 23. 34 


29, 18 


104 
26 


50 
8 
2 


827 
439 
563 
116 

81 








Baweo& wvieo8 
SSESSF SSeRS 
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ines 





Blacksmiths: 
Western mixed ore 
Minnesota iron 
Alabama iron 
Blacksmiths’ helpers: 
Western mixed ore 
Minnesota iron 
Alabama iron. 
Cc nters: 
estern mixed ore 
Minnesota iron 
Alabama iron 
Carpenters’ helpers: 
Western mixed ore 
Minnesota iron 
Alabama iron 
Drilling machine operators: 
Western mixed ore 
Minnesota iron 
Alabama iron 
Drillers’ helpers: 
Western mixed ore 
Minnesota iron 
Alabama iron 
Dumpmen: 
estern mixed ore 
Minnesota iron 
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ae 


~ 
SOW FON HAWS NHNHW WOW KFaIWS HWATIWSO #OW 
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ROW Kw HOw 
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OS eet eet BST OO OS el et Ce 


Western mixed ore 
Minnesota iron 
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AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND FULL-TIME EARNINGS 
PER WEEK, IN METALLIFEROUS MINING IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1924—Contd. 
Open-pit mines—Continued 








ber of Num- | Average | Average | Average 


; hated . | ber of | full-time | earnings | full-time 
Occupation and district om em- |hoursper| per | earnings 
ments ployees| week hour | per week 





shovel cranemen: 
Western mixed ore 76 
64 


10 

Switchmen: 
Western mixed ore 128 
Minnesota iron 81 
Alabama iron a 
Trackmen: 
Western mixed ore 891 
Minnesota iron 759 
Alabama iron 36 
Tripriders: 
Western mixed ore 153 
Minnesota iron 179 
Watchmen: 
Western mixed ore 104 
Minnesota iron 34 
Alabama iron 10 
Other employees: 
Western mixed ore 352 
Minnesota iron 355 
Alabama iron 69 


$0. 673 
. 701 
. 390 


- 471 
~ 424 
- 255 


- 419 
. 250 


. 544 
481 


SaaS StS S88 


. 449 


2eS S& 


. 536 
- 535 
. 293 
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Wages of Seamen, January |, 1924 


HE following table taken from a recent report! of the United 
- States Bureau of Navigation shows the average monthly 
wages of American and foreign seamen as of January 1, 1924: 


AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN SEAMEN ON STEAM 
AND MOTOR CARGO VESSELS OF 5,000 GROSS TONS AND OVER,* JANUARY 1, 1924 








Average monthly wages of seamen on— 





American 
vessels 


Pri- | U.s. | British Norwegian 
vately | Ship- | vessels vessels 


owned ing 
ships 


Position 








Deck department: 
First mate $182 $104-$110 $110-$120 
159 78- 84 = 99 


Seaman, ordinary 
Engineer department: 
Chief engineer 

Second 
Third engineer 
Fourth engineer 
Fireman 
Greaser 
Water tender 

a Non 

eward department: 

Chief steward 
Second steward 
Cook. 


























* All wages, except American, are taken from consular reports. The wages on foreign vessels are stated 
in the United States equivalent of the foreign value taken at the normal rate. The two columns under 
some of the foreign es represent the highest and lowest wages paid based upon size of vessel, length of 
service, and other conditions. Reports for Italian vessels have not been received. 
1 United States. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Navigation. Merchant marine statistics, 
1924. Washington, 1925. iv, 73 pp. 
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Average Weekly Eamings of Factory Employees in New York in 
February, 1925 


HE following table, furnished by the Bureau of Statistics and 
Information of the New York State Department of Labor and 
based on reports from 1,648 factories employing more than |)/f 

a million persons, shows the average weekly earnings of shop and 
all factory employees in New York City and in the entire State iy 
February, 1925: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN NEW YORK IN 
FEBRUARY, 1925, BY INDUSTRY 








All factory employees Shop erro, whole 





Industry 
Whole New York 
State City Men 





Stone, clay and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products__....._-- $32. 07 $46, 11 $37. 93 

29. 83 32. 56 
24. 69 27. 55 
27. 68 30. 82 
. 52 | 














Metals, machinery and conveyances: 
Gold, silver and precious stones . 20 
Brass, copper, aluminum, etc... ....-..---- 222288 . 30 
Pig iron and rolling mill products . 50 
Structural and architectural iron work . 62 
Sheet-metal work and hardware_____......---____- . 
Firearms, tools and cutlery 25, 83 
Cooking, heating and ventilating apparatus 
Machinery (including electrical apparatus) 
Automobiles, carriages and airplan 
Cars, locomotives and railroad repair shops -_-.__--- 
Boat and ship building 
Instruments and appliances 











Wood manufactures: 
Sawmill and planing-mill products 
Furniture and cabinetwork 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments - - - .- 
Miscellaneous wood and allied products 








Furs, leather and rubber goods: | 
MES ES See Senay Oe speeeees 5. 14. 53 
Furs and fur goods 32. 68 32. 3. 20. 53 
Boots and shoes ; A 16, 90 
Miscellaneous leather and canvas goods . 14, 73 
Rubber and gutta percha goods 24. 66 , 16. 49 
Pearl, horn, bone, celluloid, hair, ete 23. 27 , 15.5 


25. 











Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
Drugs and chemicals 28. 50 
Paints, dyes and colors 27. 33 


Animal and mineral oil products 27. 71 
Miscellaneous chemical products 29. 95 


28. 51 
28. 25 

















Printing and paper goods: , 
Paper boxes and tubes 24, 33 
‘Miscellaneous pa 26. 23 
Printing and bookmaking. 36. 15 


33. 36 











Silk and silk goods 20. 41 
Wool 25. 67 
19. 89 
Cotton and woolen hosiery and knit goods 19. 05 
Other textiles and allied products 23. 25 


22. 25 




















1 Average weekly earnings not computed because number of employees is too small. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN NEW YORK IN 












































FEBRUARY, 1925, BY INDUSTRY—Continued 
All factory employees | Shop —— whole 
| Industry 
Whole New York . 
State City Men Women 
| othing, millinery, laundering, ete.: 
| Men’s clothing. ..-.-- iit eee $28. 46 $22. 99 $33. 66 $16. 76 
Men’s shirts and RG HEED 18. 79 26. 15 28. 69 14. 97 
Women’s clothing... -2._____. won n nn ee een e-----e 35. 01 36. 99 é 49. 67 24. 84 
Women’s underwear and furnishings..........._.__ 22. 12 22. 85 31. 04 19. 63 
We EE orc cnntnsnwsncsvecetuiipaevos 29. 83 29. 83 35. 98 22. 82 
MisceliatiOGit GOW UG 5 <dn nme eenee eens ewneninen 19. 34 19. 50 28. 14 15. 63 
Laundering, cleaning, dyeing, etc 19.74 20. 51 28. 72 15. 22 
‘ Pe onc nubinidiiicavcusnbsnbhsangiicl 26. 16 30. 21 35. 05 18. 09 
~ PiBod, beverages and tobacco: 
Flour, feed and other cereal products_.........____- 28. 94 27. 83 28. 59 13. 95 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving_-_-______ 24. 50 23. 40 28. 03 12. 48 
Groceries not elsewhere classified..............-...- 28. 28 28. 36 29. 96 16. 03 
Meat and dairy products -- 222-2222. le 30. 13 32. 94 29. 69 16. 72 
Bread and other bakery products_............__._- 24. 88 25. 00 30. 90 14. 54 
- Confectionery and ice cream -.............._..._._- 21. 18 21. 25 24. 98 13. 43 
Sn A EE AE a 33. 79 38. 06 32. 52 10. 79 
= Cigars and other tobacco products. ...............- 18. 04 18. 95 24. 58 17. 82 
%F pee NT EE Oe ee ee arene ae 24. 89 24. 62 29. 32 15. 67 
‘ et Teen I Sub ee 33. 93. 33. 36 33. 92 (4) 
59 i ae 27. 97 28. 89 31. 00 17.19 
$8 we i 














\7 MAverage weekly earnings not computed because number of employees is too small. 


r Wages in Various Occupations in North Carolina, 1924 

















* BOHE weekly wages paid in various occupations in North Carolina 
ii in 1924 are shown in the following table, the data in which 
Al were taken from the thirty-fourth report of the Department of 

~ bor and Printing of North Carolina: 

, MERAGE WEEKLY WAGES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1924 
ay : a | weekly |! r 

y Occupation eo Occupation waa 
) 53 Mee mechanics. --_..-- eee $30. 00 || Factory workers—Continued. 

8 0) Pities<dennnwntawereceme nen deomescecces 35. 00 Furniture factory—females. ..........- 1 $2. 31 

“e Se ee an 33. 00 Knitting mill—moales_............----- 13.80 

Dee ES ear 33. 00 Knitting mill—females ----------.----- 12. 46 

ee ER nee 43. 00 Tobacco factory—imales-_----.-------- 13.19 

ae ee ee 29. 00 Tobacco factory—females-_-_-.......-_- 12.13 

6.30 Bpemen, freight... .. ce eee eee ee RP fT nll RR den? 10. 00 
et Et kn ne 47.00 || Firemen: 

TD espa, ee eS Ee Eee | 32. 00 ee eae AE ES EN aa 39. 00 
os mumpenters, Bridge... ........-2-.-.-.-.-05 30. 00 ET... 2... 23 dengan deen 50. 00 

73 mapeaters’ helpers, bridge. .........-.-.. 20. 00 EIN hs on nov gauges nna nibh Mead tied 30. 00 
Kwek, es ES ee | 37. 00 SE mop cin -o- co antinhtans +c cegell 38. 00 

— ee oS ew wwnluh SiGe & seeeee- .n5 :...-— saadre as cabenbedat 15. 00 
ee Se ae ae ee Ge A... cot cco ononcute cc cosmenmetend 15. 00 

¥ I... i dind wicca dit dacovactbbubeons 15. 00 

SR Se a | 43.00 || Laborers, bridge. -.-......-......-..-.-.--- 20. 00 
— a a ln bP EER A a Te PE 15. 00 
6.11 Meeneet radlway.... 90.00 F BeOGRIMINS. «0. 5. - 2. ncn ee eemetnne ep 35. 00 
TH) ghee ee | 44.00 || Machinists, first class_---.-.-.-.---------- 43. 00 
19, 08 Hn MNEs nape ce nce quem en enes 7.00 || Machinists, second class -- --...----------- 40. 00 
—_—- Cte abba seoccondnccveensses 45.00 || Machinists” helpers ---.......-.----------.- 29. 00 
18. 03 i? Eo... ciuednoocevdiian deen 30. 09 
—— el ce mcnnwh SO. GO 5 renee oo ie 30. 00 
RO 2 eee a oe Ch @) F Meee. 52 oe ey 35. 00 
"i. |. = = TID, 3 « edacoccencentiiecnscaovbiab supe > 

4 59 PP SSR SPSS © cece oes epee cooeoee ad ‘~ 
16.46 team shovel......---...---.------.2 44.00 || Pipe fitters...-----.----------------------- { 40. 00 
To i ee eB RRR Bg RN CR RI So 48. 00 
—_— (Py workers: SITE. 6 ctmanuacensdiiaiineas Gnaeiiaeiad 50. 00 
16. 11 Hotton mill—males................... OG 8 ees. a ce, cc amen 42. 00 

—= Botton milli—females................-. RO.6F F PRN enc dia adi consnaehsoc agen 10. 50 

Urniture factory—miales_-_-_-......-..- 13.90 




















t day, 
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Wages in Various Industries in Denmark, 1924 
T 1 following table, published in Statistiske Efterretninger \o, ; 


1925, gives average hourly wages in various occupations ; 

Denmark for the first and third quarters of 1924, The way, 
given are based on data supplied to the Statistical Department 
Denmark by the Danish Employers’ Association. 


AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN DENMARK, FIRST jy 
THIRD QUARTERS OF 1924 


[Ore at par=0.268 cent; exchange rate varies] 








Copenhagen Provincial towns 





Wages per hour Wages per how 


Industry and occupation 


Number 
of 
workers, 
Sept. 30, 
1924 





First 
quarter, 
924 


Third 
quarter, 
1924 


Number 


First 


Third 


quarter, | quartz 


1924 


1924 





Food industry: Pre 
Bak 180 


165 


171 182 
135 135 


84 87 

Margarine 
Unskilled 125 131 
67 70 


135 149 
97 106 


127 130 
96 102 


155 155 
81 81 


145 
88 96 


159 
159 
113 


Ore 
154 
128 


Ore 
176 
161 





Brewery workers— 
Unskilled 


Alcohol factory employees— 
Unskilled 


s® 


Sugar factory employees— 
killed 


3k 


Miscellaneous— 
Unskilled 


Tobacco industry: ~ 
Cigar makers 
Unskilled workers 148 


106 


Sef &F 


Textile industry: 
Textile workers— 
133 140 
96 103 


126 
121 


= 
1 00 
as 


116 
74 


154 
84 


Sao SBN 


Clothing industry: 
REE Sewn oor ae ei a a 
Garment workers, men 
Garment workers, women 86 


160 
167 


Cutters, clothing 
Other clothing workers, women 
Shoemakers 


191 
96 


ms oeom rm oO 























0,5 
NS I 
age 
nt 


hour 


Third 
[Uarte, 


1924 
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AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN DENMARK FIRST, AND 
THIRD QUARTERS OF 1924—Continued 









































Copenhagen Provincial towns 
Wages per hour Wages per hour 
Industry and oceupation soe “=r arenes Pk DF 
te) 
workers : : workers : 
4 First Third ° First Third 
Sept. 30 Sept. 30 
’ | quarter, | quarter, ’ | quarter, uarter 
1924 1924 1924 1924 124 | 1924” 
Metal trades—Continued. Ore Ore Pre Pre 
. Smiths and machinists................ 6, 365 189 190 5, 675 156 159 
Metal pressers...........-.......-.-.. 69 206 210 16 183 175 
Brati@itie«ds sues ene wnensecenenneen--- 133 174 173 50 152 153 
Miscellaneous, skilled workers- -_.____- 76 195 193 95 161 156 
Common laborers. ............-......- 4, 066 147 148 3, 959 130 131 
Wh CE tlt dnwdoscunmeninecs 1, 899 86 87 359 82 82 
Chemical industry: 
Pal ntenerénwpedepupereccas 33 157 166 8 153 155 
Oil mill taberers.......-.-............. 534 140 146 783 138 150 
Sulphurie acid factory laborers.......- 91 155 164 318 148 147 
Match factory workers— 
EE» © nob cts toned ce &0 157 OF Sit cat icicdiesotabaasehachic 
EES: 5 RP A ee 166 o4 OD bic cicccobsnsascehsles see~ 
Miscellaneous— 
i NR ss bis ne wntinicncade 981 135 145 252 123 147 
Wd cen cenesccrccccgsncncens 1,031 79 82 297 68 74 
Paper and printing industry: 
Paper factory workers— 
EE HD. «. codcchi satus capa 190 139 139 806 122 127 
FS tlie a its oda ck deacon 46 90 90 255 76 82 
Book printing, etc.— 

IID. inne nied imolinvabs acm 1, 526 203 205 914 190 193 
pA Ee ee 138 193 197 75 163 171 
Cheese | RENTS Se a oe 92 176 Te bh. scacy ee | 9 ee eee 
Unskilled laborers, book printing_- 142 156 159 56 149 155 
Women, book printing-..........- 316 100 102 91 84 86 

Unskilled lithographic workers........ 27 144 152 5 130 140 
Bookbinders— 
Shh as da oe i cetiseas 336 195 199 115 141 146 
EE ad th each adadschacin ae 425 103 106 38 75 75 
Paper goods— 
Unskilled workers_.............--- 58 129 pO Oe |S aS 
pT IMEEIE 5 aS etic ae aD aed 250 85 88 10 75 90 
Box factories, women._.........-...-.- 264 91 97 107 81 86 
Trade and transport: 
Stock and warehouse laborers. .-.....-- 1, 027 125 133 2, 087 116 123 
LANG ations dnb ob dertuietis seed bineleonnedaes 210 Tt Cae 206 207 
WO Blea th csaescebbecerceoe. 104 82 90 119 90 90 
Leather tanners: 
nn nemo aairentiaiewinn 157 203 216 78 172 181 
Bi! | RT ECA SER OS PLS EE RS: 238 165 187 204 150 161 
Building trades: 
FUE paseo dnesqwesesccoslocsesee 339 193 206 154 139 147 
Building joiners..................--..- 1, 005 188 193 1, 200 140 146 
la wo naalncg Usui aeuioo baw lll 158 161 82 127 132 
5 a AP RSs ae ee SS ee Ce 1, 342 190 200 463 134 147 
RT titidahnninesnenatebageney 1, 301 237 269 1, 972 149 170 
ESE EI SSSI ES ETE tata 945 177 208 1, 978 119 133 
Stucco workers......--...--..---.--.-. 71 206 205 7 153 158 
Ce .. c Suncawcmacindnnacnn 902 220 234 1, 908 141 153 
Carpenters’ helpers ---..-.-....-..--..-- 38 135 148 91 109 134 
Linoleum layers.....--......:.--.--.-- 33 175 SER SE ae 
__ Electric wiremen._.-...--.-.....-...-.. 48 203 236 14 234 181 
Wood and furniture industry: 
CO Gk, nw nacaceonsuiouchap lll 181 193 311 161 161 
Demeess ssi 43 162 174 19 135 139 
OS 6 EE 2 SRNR ered Spe 17 182 170 36 142 144 
pe Aes SelB S SRA LS ABP ERAS 29 154 163 70 142 147 
CR, ss... cainsass ion sttnuseced 23 203 204 26 154 153 
ee 29 195 206 4 147 155 
Wicker workers _.............-.....-.- 22 133 131 3 136 170 
oS ae ee 621 168 173 116 140 143 
Machine carpenters ..-..-.-.-..-.----- 428 164 170 1, 200 133 137 
Woodworkers— 
SAE RR T ONS ETN: 363 131 136 590 113 116 
Ass Se CREE SRE Tae ee 135 85 89 49 82 85 
ES EN ES 240 185 199 10 144 148 
Clay, stone, and glass industry: 
Cement and concrete workers ---.-.-.- 1, 883 176 192 2,529 115 125 
i.  .. Te 60 233 292 27 123 153 
Stoneeutters........ Fe Senyernsen hg ah denen 112 193 210 326 125 138 
[1043] 
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AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN DENMARK FIRST, ANp 
THIRD QUARTERS OF 1924—Continued 








- } 
} 


Copenhagen Provincial towns 





Wages per hour | Wages per hour 


Industry and occupation a | Number | 





of 


orkerss | wirst | Third | ROK | virst 


Sept. 30,/; - 
*} quarter, | quarter, quarter, 
108 1924 1924 | 1924 1924 


Clay, stone, and glass industry—Contd. Ore | Pre 
Stonecutters’ helpers 5 152 | 116 
Graven Wir Bens... ~~~ 5 ate~s--- 150 
Tile and brick makers 
Cement factory workers 
Ceramic workers— 

Skilled 
0S RRS 2e XS, AEE | 
Women 
Terrazzo workers 
Miscellaneous: 





1101.89 | 1 107.68 | 
SEES EEE, WORT * 172.03 1 73, 90 
Chauffeurs 1 66. 55 1 69. 80 
163.40] 166.85 | 




















1 Kroner per week. 


Wages in France in October, 1924 ' 
A STUDY of the average wages paid in France to certain classes 


of workers has been made every five years since 1896 by the 

General Statistical Bureau, the last one having been mace 
in 1921.2. Wage studies at five-year intervals were considered fairly 
satisfactory before the war when the movement of wages was rcla- 
tively slow, but at the present time, when considerable changes in 
wage rates are of frequent occurrence, it has been found necessary 
to make these studies oftener. The international conference of 
statisticians held at Geneva in October, 1923, decided that it was 
advisable that statistics of wages should be compiled in the different 
countries as frequently as possible and at the least once a year. ‘The 
Minister of Labor of France therefore decided to make such a study 
annually, and requested the officers of trade councils and mayors 
who have cooperated in securing the information in the past to collect 
statistics similar to the previous studies, for their districts for October, 
1924. The questionnaire covered the same classes of workers as in 
the toate studies so that the figures for different periods are com- 

arable. 

: Attention is called in the report to the fact that frequently a great 
variation is found in wages paid to workers in the same occupation 
and thesame locality. As it was impossible to secure detailed infor- 
mation as to these variations, those compilmg the information were 
asked to furnish an estimate of the average wages paid. While 
such estimates are not entirely exact, they have the advantage of 
having been secured under the same conditions as formerly and thus 
furnish uniform elements of comparison as well as a general idea of the 
movement of wagesin France. The daily and hourly wages of males 
in 38 occupations and of females in 7 occupations are shown for all 


— 





“= 


1 France. Bureau dela Statistique Générale dela France. Bulletin, January, 1925, pp. 168-192. 
? See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, December, 1921, pp. 92-98. 
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ities except Paris grouped together and for Paris and its environs. 
[he averages thus established have been used to calculate the index 

umbers of hourly and daily wages in 1921 and 1924, 1911 being 
Maken asthe base. 

For the group of cities other than Paris the average daily wages of 
Khe majority of male workers in October, 1924, ranged from 19 to 

4 francs; weavers, however, received only 17.44 francs, and laborers, 
16.42 francs. The daily wages of women averaged from 10 to 12 
francs. In Paris the average daily wages of men were approximately 
3) francs. Compared with 1911 the average hourly wages of men 
in cities other than Paris had increased 470 per cent and the daily 
wages 377 per cent. 

The increases in wages amounted to more than 500 per cent for 
Sbrick makers, quarrymen, weavers, rope makers and laborers— 
secupations in which the wages were relatively low before the war— 
vhile the smallest increases, those for metal turners, coppersmiths, 
wood turners, and printers, were in the neighborhood of 450 per 
cent. The hourly wages of women increased 500 per cent and the 
daily wages approximately 400 per cent. There were decided in- 
creases in the wages in all occupations in October, 1924, as compared 
with Pow nnd 1921, the increase amounting to an average of 16 
per cent in all male occupations in the cities outside of Paris, and 20 

yer cent in women’s occupations. It should be borne in mind, 
sowever, that the franc has depreciated greatly in value during this 
period and that the percentage increase in wages in 1924 over those 
paid in 1911 does not indicate necessarily an increase in the buyin 
power Of wages. The exchange rate of the French franc in Unite 
States currency im 1911 was approximately par, but in February, 
11921, it had dropped to 7.17 cents and in October, 1924, it was only 

5.23 cents. 

The following table gives the daily and hourly wages in different 
occupations in 1911, 1921, and 1924 in Paris and in other cities and 
the index numbers for 1924, 1911 being taken as 100: 

DAILY AND HOURLY WAGES IN FRENCH CITIES IN i911, 1921 AND 1924, BY 

OCCUPATION 
Paris 


[Franc at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 














Average wages 



































Index numbers 
‘ cot 100) 
l=} 
Occupation 1911 | February, 1921 | October, 1924 
Hourly| Daily |Hourly| Daily |Hourly| Daily | Hourly; Daily 
rate rate rate rate |. rate rate rate rate 
Males 
! Francs | Francs | France | Francs | Francs | Francs 
Printers—compositors..............- 0.80; 7.20} 8.454 27.60} 415] 33.20 519 461 
ce .60| 6.00; 3.20] 25.60} 3.70] 29.60 617 493 
eae) RTS EE ES 65| 650! 3.15 | 25.20] 3.50] 28.00 538 431 
TUR dh hi oh dlecle nndebs 75| 7.50! 3.50} 2800} 400] 32.00 533 427 
Wood turmers............-..-.---.--. 75 | 7.50| 3.50] 28.00] 4.00] 32.00 533 427 
Cabinetmakers.............._._.-.-.. 9 | 9.00} 4.00] 32.00} 4.00] 32.00 444 356 
i a TST WRN LT Fas 3.50} 28.00] 3.75] 30.00 |... 2 .-}..2-..L. 
vd, RE RT Sa eT 1.00; 9.00! 3.50] 28.00! 3.75! 30.00 375 333 
a, et ee ee 80} 800| 3.75} 30.00] 3.75] 30.00 469 375 
Son, ee A 9% | 800; 3.50} 2800] 3.75 | 30.00 395 375 
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DAILY AND HOURLY WAGES IN FRENCH CITIES IN 1911, 1921, AND 1924 BY 
OCCUPATION—Continued 


Paris—Continued 








Average wages 
Index numbers 
for 1924 


February, 1921| October, 1924 | (1911~100) 





Occupation 





—— 


| 
Daily | Hourly Hourly} Daily 
rate rate rate | rate 





Males—Continued Francs | 


ss | & 


360 


@ 
S 


Quarrymen 
Stonecutters 


|) a Riveaa dnt <i 
Ornamental carvers 

Brickmakers 

Glaziers 


DMI 190 so mI I go 
SRSSaSSsR 








22 $0 He 29 go 99 go 
SRSSSRS 
Be Be 8S $8 88 3 88 
S8sssss 
£2 99 Or 29 G0 G9 ye 
SSSARSS 
SP SSSBRERSSS! 
SSSSSSsSssEess 


z 























Cities other than Paris 





Francs | Francs | Francs | Francs 
pO EEE RE Serene peer eee 0. 40 4, 21 2. 08 17. 06 
Printers—compositors . 50 18. 54 
pO EE Se eee o> ee ee Mu 86 
17. 02 


© 
® 


& 
‘ 
44 


nh 
wow 
ar 


Rope makers 
Wheelwrights 
Wood turners 
Coopers 
Cabinetmakers 
Upholsterers 
Pit sawyers 
Carpenters 


2. 24 
2. 75 
63 
29 
41 
23 
63 
34 
11 
19 
56 
66 
62 


Coppersmiths 
Tinsmiths 


Stove makers 
Locksmiths 





SRSUSSRESHSlSSESRSSSSRUSSSSEPESAESSSA 
SSASRRSRSSREAISSSSSASESRESSSRESSBRSS 
SSSaVSSSREGCSSCRSKRSRESSSSSKSSSEVESSSE 


ERSGSSSLSSSSLSAUSASSASLASS 
S| SSSRENBSRELESNNESSNERBRSRSBESASRSBSS 


8 





2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
3. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
3. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
1, 
2. 


Sail Kod lal atl ota od otal at ol al otal at al ol etal otal otal otal al et ekol ot atedot ata 
S| PP PPE PNP NNNPPNNPNPNPPPPENNNPNPNNNE HENNE NN 


2 
n 
= 
8 


Average, all male employees-_-__- 





Females 


8 | RRRREBE 
[eS8=58 
2 | SeSSe2em 
£/RSSRSER 
SSKENRS 











py] PRppppy 
8) SESSSRS 
be] rere peg ee 


— |e 
~I 
pe] ee ee 
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Average, all female employees_. 
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3f0 
364 
440) 
400 
356 
374 
368 
375 
4)4 
370 
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In addition to the above study the actual wages paid in various 


‘occupations which were represented in a locality by a sufficiently 


oe * 


arge number of workers were secured and are shown in the following 
able. Where it was possible to secure this information the wages 
naid in 1911 are also given. 
DAILY WAGES PAID IN DIFFERENT LOCALITIES IN OCTOBER, 19% AND 1911, 
BY INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION 


[Franc at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 
































Daily wages 
Industry and occupation Locality 
1911 October, 
1924 
ood: ? Francs Francs 
Mi nste i teletiiites ae wcttee EE be deucossbduic Se eae ee 4. 00 16. 00 
Vormicses aeeeee, MG. owing se Lil. 4.d---.22-~-- a ie a 4. 00 14. 00 
Vermicelli makers, female... .........-....--.--..-+.- bladed Dcsicvwwsvewcsweueus sesdeidese 8. 00 
ll ay Se Cl enatenkeceit.csbee 4. 00 16. 00 
Cracker makers, female... ............-..--.226-2--05 | Bédarieux_._...........- 1. 50 13. 00 
Chocolate factory workers, male ___._.........-.-.---- | Tincbebray -...........- 3. 25 18. 00 
Chocolate factory workers, female____...........-__-- aa Ghose ene Og ad 8. 00 
Wists Ga eri heretretisc ss oss ee eh dn eocno oa one IS SY. Ss oo ae ge 16. 00 
Oil mike wecences vice iweu Sodsbdds dss cecessnax nw Obs canine Aeseuebsaseceu 19. 00 
Chemicals: a, 
Matchi-meektees, male....-~«~..<--sse. lo. cc ccccscccss FE eT TM ee Ia 24. 00 
Match makers, female. _.-........-.--.22. 2-2-2. le Pee ESS Nee 20. 00 
tubber and r products: 
~ Rubber fm sel 9 Vea kL pe | Clermont-Ferrand ..___- 4. 00 23. 00 
eee Se BERD ere 22. 00 
Paper and cardboard makers, male_-___.......-.------ | Angouléme.___.......... 3. 25 13. 00 
Paper geese, SOONG. wo. 2 6 kt Bo ooo le sc ccc _—" 1 7 SOE eee renee Cree 2 Se 3. 25 13. 00 
Cardboerd makers, female................-.-...-.----- ‘eae | | ae Sere) ee 11. 00 
Cigarette-paper makers, female_..........------------ | Perpignan cutie eras ol ts 1.75 9. 00 
Wall-e nents Bs 5 kd ks ss... | Chalons-sur-Marne._.... 5. 00 20. 00 
Printing: 
Treae Nd ck Sebsvns Hees Ct beOe bats sa ese Ramiro ise iS ak 28. 00 
Stone engravers_.........- sesserece ee ) sscwccsccceetes BO srnzsesceesess ZR sls 28. 00 
Textiles: a 
TTT A EOS CLP: Tt Fon ale | Armentiéres............. 3. 50 15. 70 
ee, i eee oe ee BO suweisenscces.si liz 3. 50 17.10 
Spinners, cotton, male..................-.------------ 270+ Owens s-qepeqnerseas 3. 50 17. 55 
f PS caeninhne enetniaet 4. 25 17. 00 
Pees sac Ah: 3. 60 17.00 
Condé-sur-N oireau-_-__- 3.10 15. 50 
Spinners, cotton, female.............-.-.-.---.----..- 695.5835 -20s5205 helen mere tn 14. 00 
BG-Bi0w.2his-22: 2... ee 12. 00 
Condé-sur-N oireau_____- 3. 60 11. 50 
Spinners, male (not specified).............-......-...- att it gE a, eae 28. 00 
Fourmies_-......-...-.. 3. 50 25. 00 
Tourcoing....._.....____ 6. 50 26. 40 
PiccetOOe BOGewn ssc ccccscccced ee chceeeceesen UR ip 22. 00 
Pewee: ss :2222:.262 5 20. 00 
Li ee 4. 00 22. 40 
RES | 2 SE NONE SIS: USF Ses ONE , SERRE DM: 4. 00 20. 00 
EE on cainicncasuiiibdbidetinabicnacumametses REE iS ep RR i 4.00 18. 00 
Stn ees ae canna eee Gs esos, SEN ES b> - Fone oT 16. 00 
Ne ae eo eee ee eee tg 28 RS SE Ea 14. 00 
eg SESS ae eee OER. BREED. 1d aoe 2 LS 11. 50 
“33 SSS eee ee SE ee 1. 60 8. 00 
SEES 2 1 SS FRET, TAP: 16. 00 
Montalieu-Vercieu _..__./.......__- 14. 00 
eke dra cteg oe aaah ee 1, 40 9. 00 
Pearpeenet ooc tes i 9. 00 
Artificial silk workers, maje._.-.............---.-...-- ed re 18. 00 
; ah ee Oe EN IEE SAS 20. 00 
Artificial silk workers, female..................-.-...-|-_.-- (“cena eects Pip pbeapst tee Raia 10. 40 
WOE: 2... class eeieieeae 12. 00 
Weavers, male (not specified)..........-.....--....-.- ee eee ee epee ee 3. 50 25. 00 
Armentiéres___-......._- 4. 00 23. 75 
Haubourdin._.-........- 4.90 28. 00 
ose. slinictas septiivednauiets 3. 25 12. 00 
POUR Ahn oss casikabeon 2. 20 16. 40 
Mazamet --___._..-.....- 3,75 18. 50 
i EER ace aa SaaS PEE cca dookcuisionsteiethdnk ded 18. 00 
Aish dl AGA ania al RR 2. 40 10. 00 
Bédarieux.__.... ago 2.75 16. 00 
Mi cit pisuccek cee 2. 00 14. 00 
ened rn thd Maca meter 2 —................ 3. 50 20. 00 
42689°—25t 7 [1047] 
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DAILY WAGES PAID IN DIFFERENT LOCALITIES IN OCTOBER, 1924 AND 1911, 
BY INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION—Continued 








Industry and occupation 





Textiles—C ontinued. 
Warpers, male Caudry 
Warpers, female St.-Etienne 
Ribbon card winders, fercale 
Winders, female 





Tenterers, silk 


Embroidery weavers 
Bobbin-net makers 


LRTI ITE TRE LG AS TES, REE 
Finishers, male 


Finishers, female 
Hides and skins: 
Tawers, male 


Tawers, female 
al REE A ae 


i il Grenoble 
Boots and shoes; gloves: 
Shoe workers, male 


Shoe workers, female Boulogne 
Toulouse 


Upper stitehers, female 


Glove makers, male 


Glove makers, female Chaumont 


Millau 
Wood working: 
Wooden-shoe makers 
Clog makers 


Musical-instrument makers 

Miscellaneous: , 
te hcl Rea LE LP AE TE er 
Comb makers, male 


Comb makers, female 
Button makers 


Knife handle finishers, horn 
Knife handle shapers 
Wooden-pipe makers 


Metal works: 


Metal stampers 
Knife fiters 


Fitters (table knives)_.....--........... SG ERS ee 
Fitters et knives) 
tones: 


Lons-le-Saulnier 
ist laude 














uw 


. 


. 00 
», 00 
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DAILY WAGES PAID IN DIFFERENT LOCALITIES IN OCTOBER, 1924 AND 1911, 
. BY INDUSTRY AND OCCU PATION—Continued 








Daily wages 





Industry and oceupation 
October, 
evel 1924” 





—_—— 


Lime, pottery, glass: Francs | Francs 
Cement workers ie 
Remiremont 32. 00 
St.-Yrieix 21. 00 
Lime burners Albi : 18. 00 
China painters 1 = 
Glass makers Ibi 7 28. 00 
34. 00 
Tn ndcnnthiencundimpawahanengmnnton ‘ 30. 00 
Window-glass workers 1 . 50. 00 
GR tebeese dee cibersdentekbidhsogeawintod 48. 00 
40. 00 
Cet bie RR LSB Geo an emenadinbbenbsngitatiniat 18. 80 
Drying-furnace tenders 32. 80 
Transportation : 
22. 50 


22. 50 
22. 00 
23. 20 
21. 00 
32. 00 














Wages and Cost of Living 


1 A COMPARISON of wages and the cost of living as represented 


by the cost of board and lodging in the same localities in which 
data for wages were secured and the retail prices of 13 articles of 


rime necessity published every three months by the statistical 
ee shows the iollowing changes in cities having more than 10,000 
inhabitants : 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES, COST OF BOARD AND LODGING, AND RETAIL PRICES 
ae arsagrameas AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF IN FRENCH CITIES IN 1911, 1921, 
AND 19 


[France at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 








Index numbers 
(1911 = 100) 





1921 





Francs 
61 
29 
00 




















_ The index numbers show that the cost of board and lodging has 
increased since 1911 in approximately the same proportion as wages, 
while the cost of the 13 articles is considerably less. These two 
items are hardly comparable, however, as the cost of board and 
lodging of single workers may represent changes in the standard of 


s living while the retail price index, relating as it does to articles of 


prime necessity alone, represents the influence of price changes upon 
the cost of a fixed standard of living. 
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Agricultural Wages 


HE following table shows the average daily and annual wages of 
agricultural workers in the different Departments of France 
These figures were collected by the prefects of the Departments jy 
accordance with a provision of the te of December 15, 1922, op 
workmen’s compensation in agriculture, which requires that these 
statistics shall be compiled each year. 


AVERAGE WAGES! OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN FRANCE, 1924 


[Franc at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 








Men 





Farm Farm 
Department laborers | servants? | 


Teamsters Fart 





| 
} a 


| 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
year | day day | year | day year 





es 

Francs| Francs! | Francs Francs| Francs: Francs Francs 

3, 600 | 12.85 13. 33 | 4,000 | 13. 33 2,500 | 8&3 

4,700 | 15.66) £ 15. 19 16. 25 2,700 9% 

J 3,915 | 14. 50 j 12. 00 18. 00 2,844 9.0% 

Alpes (Basses-) 3,430 | 14.00 13. 00 16. 00 2,210 7.0 
Alpes (Hautes-): 

Embrun et Gap. .-.........-| 3,000 | 15. 00 13. 00 

Briancon 2,160 | 12.00 

3, 600 | 13. 85 


3, 600 | 13.00 


g 882 


i 


rw pn 


- 


SS838S s8SS8 838s 
saadbe eance 


2,400 8&0 
2,250 | 7.50 


or) 
— 
-_* 


_ 


™ WORD 


--*. 


2 me SO 9 ee 


- << 


1,800 | 6.0 


3, 800 

3, 600 } 11. 6 
3, 500 | 11. 
3, 500 | 11.: 
3, 300 

2, 220 | 

3, 800 | II 
3, 800 | 11.90 


Champagne crayeuse______- 
Champagne, humide 

IWeenneeee. . 4-5. 55-22. 4, 800 
Pays d’Othe 


- 


- 
- 
. 


_ 
- 


CNN ON EN EH OO 


000 
100 
800 
800 
, 600 
800 
700 
800 
500 
300 


LP >>> 
. 
S 


- 
- 


pas 29 29 09 C9 CO 


- 


2S5e88 


- 


— 
OM 


- 
~ 
- 


2 
SE88ss 


> 
. 


— et 
PNN 
Ne bob 


- 


SRSSSS5 SSSESS SS 


em CO On Or Ot Or he 
eee 


. 


EURERSS 


2,790 | 9.45 
3, 825 | 10.48 
3,600} 9.85 
1466| 4.73 
4,360) 11.4 
2,900 | 9.00 


b 


~J 


eet et eet eet et 
PNP > 
SSannse 


- 


CO SO Or Be CO GO Or Or ee oe oe 
va} 
— 
@ 


Xs 
Cael 
SRN 


10. 0 
11. 50 
12. 0 
9, 07 
10. 0 
6. 50 
11.0 
10.0 
10. 00 
| 11.6 


- 
~ 
> 


) 
- 


—_— 


17. 50 
11. 56 
17. 00 
10. 00 
16. 00 
14. 00 
14. 00 
12. 90 


11. 875 
12. 25 


- 


- 


PROPS 
on 
— 


eee 
APS w 


_ 





Sans 
SAASSAp ops 
Pe 
P22 PLN Pw oo 
bt et et et 
POH AeSo esp 
Pe SO DO SO ODO DO CO GO 


S BSSSSSS253 


| 68, 75 


7.40 


Sy 

~ 
ry 
NY 


Re 
SSS S8 SSSSSSSSSS SSS 


Pop 


lL oaeiiinl 
== 


8. 12 
5. 6 
8.00 


12. 81 
10. 00 
10. 66 


} 





























S88 88 ss8sssszse 
S88 83 SESSSES82S F323% 
S88 58 SESs8Sssts 2 


Lee 
SEs S8 gesssuszes 


eens 
SPR 
rep 
> & go 


1 Including payments in kind. 

* Work under a contract—usually for a year. 

§ Vineyard laborers, 3,250 francs per year, 13 francs per day. 

* Vineyard laborers, 1,500 francs per year, 7.25 frances per day. 

§ Foremen in charge of cattle. 

* Head carters; other carters, 4,500 frances per year, 13.25 francs per day. 
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AVERAGE WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN FRANCE, 1924—Continued 








Women 





Farm Farm Farm 
Department laborers Teamsters laborers servants 





Per Por Per Per Per Per | Per 
year | day y year 








Francs 
(hers - - ------------------------- 7 12, 00 
Gironde 15. 00 
Hérault 4,500 | 16. 00 
IJe-et- Vilaine: 
St.-Mal6 
Rennes-Fougéres 


Sep> 
5 


Sesseeces ESsZe SSE8s SSSE8 888 


| lean 
$9.90. 


SESESSERE SZSES USBSS ESSE 


Indre-et-Loire 

Indre: 
Chateauroux, Issoudun..--. 
La Chatre-Le Blane 


SF eSer; 


S58 S5855 


S888 sssss 
ee 
Cate 


Soni eniieaiiiona! 


el ell eee 
SSSeESNSPIS PRRNE SSSse 


SS PF Peery 


et et et 
PPOeonfe & 
S8zxsz 2 


- 


DD Wye Down ws 


SREP ee 
PRPpwee 


Cs 


geees & 
R= eee 


BSESSSSSSS ASSAN SRSKR SSSES 


— 


MMOD PSM SONN Nep 


- 


_ 
—-) 
— 
~ 
em Se ee ee ee 
PI PHS 


BE ZE888 SSsss 
REPLY 


Xn a ot 
3 
o 


SSssessss ssess S8sRe sasse Suess 


>» CO 
PEPNYSYNNP 
et Cane 
PLEBVYPYANNYP 


._-* 


Marne: 
Vine-growing region 
Reims region 
Other regions. ............- 
Marne (Haute) 
Mayenne 
Meurthe-et-M oselle 


88 SS8sss 


PP 


> 


gS gexsss SsS8ss 8888 
BEzES BESE 


Pm pm OND Or 


- 
--~ 


PNP 
SPN 


re 
SESSE5 SESE 


_ 


Morbihan: 
Lorient et Pontivy 
Vannes-Ploermel..........- 


g 


-_ 


s 


we 


_ et 
NRSSE~S SE gege 


Oo PPK MES 
SSSSER SHS 


_ 


CO ENON ON eo 0 
Ssooes 
Seat 

Oo 
HEP NMPN 
SSSSES SESS 
PESPpyp 


- 
~~ < 


88 228285 825 


Béthune, south 
Boulogne et St. Omer 
Montreuil et St. Pol__..... 


Pyrénées (Basses) : 
Pau, Bayonne, Oloron et 
Orthez 
Mauléon 2, 600 
Pyrénées (Hautes) 2, 800 
Fyréntes-Orientales 4, 160 
one: 
Market gardening country_| 4,800 


Vine growing valleys and 
vA 4,200 | 14.00 
ountainous regions. .-_. -.| 3,600 | 12.00 


Sane (Haute) 4, 800 | 16. 00 16.00 ! 4,800 | 16.00 


’ Permanent workers; temporary workers, 3,000 franes per year, 10 franes per day. 
* Permanent workers; temporary workers, 1,500 franes per year, 6.50 francs per day. 
ste bio — laborers; men, 4,300 francs per year, 14 francs per day; Women, 2,460 francs 
“ Different sections of the Department of Loire-Inférieure. 
Head carters; other carters, 5,100 francs per year, 17 francs per day. 


oe x PRPoos 
PLASM 
SPrer Srypper 
_ — 
BP eeen Sues 
S$ 8883S ssa888 


-~ 


_ 





825 





























S52 8 2528 S88SS 282ESS SESE 


> 
a 
pepe 
Res 
sss 
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AVERAGE WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN FRANCE, 1924—Continueg 








——$_—_— 


Men Women 





a 


Farm F irm 


Farm 
Teamsters laborers servants 


servants 





Per | Per | Per | Per | Per | Per | Per Per 
year | day | year | day | year | day | year | day 











Ey 


Francs| Francs\ Francs| Francs) Francs) Francs Franc, 
Sadne-et-Loire . ; 4,495 | 15.50 2,340 | 9.09 
Sarth 3 : 4, 200 | 11. 66 3,120 | 8.63 
Savoie . 3, 600 | 12.50 2,200) 8.5 
Savoie (Haute) 5, - . 5,700 | 19.00 
Seine . 9,810 | 32.70 
i 6 . 25. 00 
16. 65 
18. 00 
19.00 
17.50 
16. 50 
12. 66 


wppp 
Sse 


» 


-_ 
-~. 


"8, 600 | 12. 0 
3, 410 | 11.00 
“B, 800 | 11.50 
2,500 | §.0 
3, 500 | 10.60 


BEESSSERE 


¥ 
) 


09.99.02 © 


a ONO Oe 
1) 


i popes 
fo $2 
LPPMOAPLAN 
SSES538232 
SS 


oe 


PPPPsr 





SSkEZ2 S88 ESESESSSES 


PRP eg 

oO — 
S282s38 88 
ee 
SSaeak BS 
Peerep ppe 
SSeeean See neons: 
SSseE2 





























13 Without board and lodging. 


Holidays, With Pay, for English Wage Eamers 
SB Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), in its issue for March, 


1925, gives some data pomeeraiis the provisions for holidays 
with pay contained in English collective agreements in various 
industries. It is pointed out that large numbers of salaried clerks 
and office workers have such holidays as a matter of established 
custom and that a number of individual employers grant them to 
their workers without any agreement, but the data given here deal 
exclusively with wage earners working under collective agreements. 
A list of approximately 130 agreements is given, 25 of them being 
eneral and the remainder district agreements, which provide for 
ength of the holidays with pay, and it is estimated that about a mil- 
lion and a half wage earners are covered by these. The agreements 
usually provide that the workers shall be paid for all legal holidays and 
for a specified period in addition, its length varying from 2 to 21 days. 
Generally the worker must serve for a period varying from 6 to 12 
months before he can claim the holidays, and in some cases tlic 
holiday period depends upon the length of service. Sometimes it is 
peivyiaedl that the holidays must be taken consecutively, or in tle 
summer months, or other conditions may be attached. | 
Time workers are usually paid for these holidays at the full weekly 
rates, but for pieceworkers various methods of computing the pay- 
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ment are used. In some cases it is specified that they are to be paid 
time rates, but more often their payment is calculated on the basis 
of the average of their weekly earnings for three or six months previous 
to the holiday. 


An interesting variation is also made by certain newspaper printing firms at 
Glasgow, who calculate the holiday payment on the average earnings of all 
pieceworkers and not on those of the individual workers in order to avoid hard- 
ship in the case of those whose earnings have been reduced owing to illness. 


In some cases the employees themselves provide a part or all of 
the fund from which the holiday payments come. . 


A few of the agreements provide for a contribution in one form or another 
toward the payment for holidays. In the boot and shoe industry contributions 
are made to a holiday fund by the employer and the worker, ithe amount being 
1s. 2d.1 a week from the employer and the same from the worker in the case of adult 
men, with smaller amounts for women, youths, and girls. This fund provides 
for payment for Easter, Whitsun, August, and Christmas, or other customary 
local holidays. The contributions extend over 48 weeks in the year, and with- 
drawals are made by two installments at Easter and Whitsun and two larger 
instalments at August and Christmas. Another example of a contributory sys- 
tem is found in an agreement covering type founders in London who work 50 
hours a week in 50 weeks of the year but receive payment for 48 hours only, 
the extra two hours per week accruing during the year toward holidays. 


English Wage Rates, August, 1914, and December, 1924 
HE Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), in its issue for Feb- 


ruary, 1925, publishes a study of gg an ah wage rates in 


August, 1914, and December, 1924, basing the comparison 
on standard or minimum rates of wages as fixed by collective agree- 
ments, arbitration awards, or minimum wage orders, or on minimum 
rates recognized by the unions concerned. That is, no attempt was 
made to collect data as to wages actually paid by individual em- 
ployers, but the study was concerned only with rates which were 
recognized, at each period, as either minimum or standard. 

It is important, however, to realize that the rates of wages actually paid to 
individual workpeople, or to particular sections of workpeople, may in a con- 
siderable proportion of cases, have been altered since 1914, independently of the 
general changes jointly agreed upon by employers’ associations and trade-unions, 
or fixed by awards, orders, etc.; and that alterations in machinery, in methods 
of manufacture, in industrial organization, and in systems of remuneration of 


workpeople, may also, over a period of 10 years, have resulted in appreciable 
changes in the general level of wages in some industries. 


Moreover, there are some industries and sections of industries in 
which there are no formally recognized minimum or standard rates, 
and for these no information is given. The data used, therefore, 
can not be regarded as “furnishing more than an approximate in- 
dication of the general levels of wage rates at the two dates,” and the 
reader is warned to use it with caution. 


ae 


1 Shilling at par=24.3 cents, penny=2.03 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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The following table shows the changes in rates for some of the 


leading industries: 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN 1914 and 1924 
[Shilling at par—24.3 cents, penny=2.03 cents; exchange rate varies] 








Occupation 


Average (un- 
weighted) of 
recognized 
rates of wages 
in large towns 





Occupation 


Average (un- 
weighted) of 
recognized 
rates of wages 
in large towns 





A ver. 
| “Be 
| per 


__} cent 


De- Au- | De- | °fin- 
cember gust jcember ‘3s¢ 
31, 1924 4, 1914 31, 1924 





———. 


Building trades: 


Shipbuilding: 8. d. 
Bricklayers i 


Shipwrights 41 4 
Ship joiners 40 0 
Printing and bookbinding: 
Hand compositors, 
book and 
Bookbinders and ma- 


Carpenters and joiners - 
Plumbers 
Plasterers 
Painters 
Laborers 
Engineering: 
Fitters and turners__-___ 
Iron molders 


Oe OO me aI. 


Furniture making: 
Cabinetmakers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers --...__- 

Baking: Table hands 


sss 
— 
nureom 


























The above figures represent the rate for a full ordinary week, with 
no allowance for unemployment or lost time. It will be seen that 
there is no uniformity in the advances secured, and that some of the 
trades, notably the engineering and shipbuilding industries, have not 
maintained their pre-war level of real wages. (In December, 1924, 
the cost of livmg index, as compared with July, 1914, stood at 181.) 
Weekly hours had been rather generally reduced during the period, 
so that a study of hourly rates would show a greater percentage in- 
crease than the weekly rates. 

In coal mining the wage rates are calculated in such a complicated 
manner that finding their percentage increase would be rather difli- 
cult, but changes in the average earnings per shift are shown in the 
following table: 


AVERAGE EARNINGS PER SHIFT IN COAL MINES, 1914 AND 1924 
[Shilling at par=24.3 cents, penny=2.03 cents; exchange rate varies] 








Per cent 
of in- 
crease 


Average earnings per 
shift x 





June, 1914 ies ad 





52 
61 
76 
67 
61 
58 
71 


—— 


10 8% 66 


Lancashire, North Staffordshire, and Cheshire 
South Wales and Monmouth 














| MAAMMOAH 





It should be observed that the hours of labor were reduced in 1919 from 8 to 
7 per shift for underground workers, and generally from 51 to 58 in 1914 to 46% 


per week for surface workers. The percentage increases in hourly wages «re 
thus greater than the percentage increases in earnings per man shift shown 


above. 
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In the cotton industry, piece rates prevail and hours have been re- 


‘duced since 1914. “If proportionate allowance is made for this 
‘reduction in working hours, weekly full-time wages would appear to 


be generally about 61 per cent above the pre-war level, the equivalent 
increase in hourly wages being about 86 per cent.”’ In the wool 
textile industry, in which wages consist of basic piece rates with cost- 
of-living allowances, it is calculated that the various increases brought 
weekly rates up to approximately 80 to 90 per cent above the pre- 
war figures. In the boot and shoe industry the minimum time rate 
for the majority of skilled male workers in 1914 was 30s.’ a week in 
most districts; in 1924 it was 60s. 


For men in the heel-building department and in the stock and shoe rooms, 
the minimum rate at December, 1924, was 57s. a week compared with a rate of 
27s. a week adopted in 1914, with effect from the beginning of 1915. For women 
of 20 years or Over, employed in certain operations in the closing and heel-build- 
ing departments, and the stock and shoe rooms, the minimum rate was 36s. a 
week in December, 1924, compared with 17s. or 18s. adopted in 1914, with effect 
from January, 1915. The hours of labor have been reduced from 5214 per week 
in 1914 to 48 per week. . 


Considering the situation generally, the Gazette thus summarizes 
conditions: 


Both the amounts and the corresponding percentages of increase over pre- 
war rates show a wide diversity among different classes of workpeople. In 
some cases the increases in full-time weekly rates at the end of December, 1924, 
were equivalent to less than 30 per cent on the pre-war rates. On the other 
hand, they were equivalent in some cases to over 100 per cent on the pre-war 
rates. The information at the disposal of the department is insufficient to 
enable the average percentage increase for all industries and occupations to be 
calculated exactly, but it is estimated that at the end of December, 1924, weekly 
full-time rates of wages of adult workpeople, in the industries for which informa- 
tion is available, averaged between 70 and 75 per cent above the level of August, 
1914, as compared with 170 to 180 per cent at the end of December, 1920, when 
wages generally were at their highest level. As considerable reductions in nor- 
mal weekly working hours were made in nearly all industries in 1919 and 1920, 
the percentage increase in hourly rates of wages since 1914 is substantially 
greater; while it is not practicable on the basis of available information to make 
any precise calculation, it seems probable that at the end of December, 1924, 
the average level of hourly rates of wages was about 90 to 100 per cent above 
that of August, 1914. 

The average percentage increase in weekly full-time wages at the end of each 
quarter during the past five years, as compared with the beginning of August, 
1914, is estimated, on the basis of such information as is available, to have been 
approximately as shown below: 


PER CENT OF INCREASE IN FULL-TIME WAGES, 1920 TO 1924 
{[Aagust, 1914=100) 

















Estimated average per cent of increase in weekly full-time wage 
at the end of— 
Year 
March June September December 

1920... OT RE Te 130-135 150-155 160-165 170-180 
| Sa ay er ae 160-170 145-155 130-135 110-115 
ER, ... cde eas Seka bcccosdceaded 100-105 85-90 75-80 70-75 
ee Ee EET AE RI IE PSN 70 65-70 170 65-70 
sg tll a AP te al 170 70 70-75 70-75 














It should be observed that the foregoing particulars relate to rates of wages 
for full-time working, and that no account is taken of the loss of actual earnings 
resulting from unemployment and short-time working, or of the effects of in- 
‘reased or reduced exertion on the earnings of workpeople ae at piece rates of 
Wages, as to which comprehensive statistics are not available. 


Shilling at par=24.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Wages in Various Occupations in Haiti 


RECENT communication from the American consul at Cape 
A Haitien, Haiti, dated February 10, 1925, shows the wages pai 
to various classes of workers in Haiti. The statement beloy 
shows the average daily or monthly wages paid during the precediny 
ear for the 10-hour working day in the specified occupations, give, 
in United States currency. 
Per day 
‘ Carpenters, masons, etc $1. 75 
Coffee sorters (piecework) . 1 . 40 
Common laborers . 30 


Per month 
pe atl ats Ase tcl i ae ie bs Se EAS: $60. 00—$80. 00 
8 EES Ni taste aetna. ania anioie nae ta tanta otin 100. 00—150. 00 
Cooks ‘ . 00 
. OO 
Messengers, typists, clerks . 5. 00 
Shoemakers, woodworkers, tailors . . 00 





1 With board. 





PRODUCTIVITY AND EFFICIENCY OF LABOR 





Productivity of Labor in Selected Coal Mines in Illinois 


HE forty-third annual coal report of Illinois, for the fiscal year 

T ending June 30, 1924,' gives as usual, in addition to a number 

of summary tables and classifications, the detailed schedulés 

from each mine, thus making it possible to study individual mines 

or groups of mines over a series of years and to make studies not 

contemplated in the report itself. The report also shows the thickness 
of the seam of coal in which the miners work. 

From the 1924 report and those of the two previous years, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has compiled information as to the pro- 
duction per day for miners (as distinguished from other mine em- 
ployees) in the Illinois a 5 tom mines.2 No local wagon mimes are 
included. The data are here presented separately for (1) ee 
pick mines, that is, mines in which the old hand-pick process is still 
exclusively used, and (2) strictly machine mines. For the purposes 
of this study mines using both the hand-mining and machine-mini 


systems in the same plant are ignored. Only the “coal getters” are 

included. In the machine mines these include the loaders, machine 

helpers, and machine runners. In pick mining the miner does all of 

ithe work of cuttimg and loading the coal, whether the system be that 

jof undercutting, shearing one or two sides and wedi the coal, or 
es 


sof “blasting from the solid.” In both of the tab 
present article, ‘‘shot firers” have been excluded. 

The system of mining in Illinois is almost exclusively “ pillar and 
room” work. The only long-wall exclusively hand-pick mines are 
the first two mines shown in Table 1, which are in the northern part 
of the State in a thin seam where the work was started under the 
long-wall system. The figures in this table cover the entire year’s 
work in every one of the strictly hand-pick mines in [linois. 

It should be remembered that in reporting the number of days in 
operation, mines report the so-called “tipple time”; in other words, 
the days upon which the mine was loading coal into railroad cars for 
shipment. The trouble here is, of course, that the tipple might be 
operating when the mine itself was not, or when it was being only 

artially operated. ain, the time of the miner is computed on the 
asis of: the number of days on which coal mined by him is hoisted, 
this being shown by his eon check number on the pit cars. It 
might happen that coal was hoisted on a day when the particular 
miner was not in the mine at all, he having filled his quota of pit cars 


given in the 





‘Illinois. Department of Mines and Minerals. Forty-third annual coal report of Illinois, 1924. [Spring- 
field, 19247]. 875 pp. 


* The 1924 report covers 338 shipping mines. 
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the evening before and attached his check number to each on. 
Again, and this is particularly true in the case of pick mining, a may 
may have worked all day in the mine and sent up no coal at || 
hence the records would not show he was in the mine. The metho 
here used to ascertain the average number of persons employed jp 
any occupation was to add up the number of persons given on each 
pay roll as working at that occupation and divide this by the numbe, 
of pay rolls. It will be seen that this absorbs all the labor turnoye 
not only for each pay roll but for all the pay rolls, and exaggerate 
the number of hoc: Ca in the occupation to the extent of th, 
turnover. The output per man, in tons, as shown in Tables 1 and 2. 
is therefore below the real figure to the extent that the labor turnover 
inflates the number of actual full-time workers. 


TABLE 1.—TONS MINED PER PICK MINER PER DAY, 1922 TO 1924 








Thickness of seam Tons mined per pick 
(feet) miner per day 
County and mine 





1922 | 1923 1922 | 1923 
| 





Bureau County: 

St.:Panuk Coal:-Cox Nes 2deccuse- sc... 5 ceedsicé 
Grundy County: 

Chicago, Wilm. & F. C. Co., No. 3_.............-- 
Fulton Poamy: 

Ellisville Coal Mining Co., Spoonriver 
Logan County: 

ee See COD SOO Bs, nk. nen echonescedeo~ 
Sangamon County: 

I EO no hind wonndvinmosd 

Springfield Dist. Coal M. Co., No. 

Springfield Dist. Coal M. Co., No. 

Springfield Dist. Coal M. Co., No. ! 

Springfield Dist. Coal M. Co., No. 

West End Coal Co 

Citizens Coal M. Co., “B” 

Springfield Dist. Coal M. Co., No. 

Peerless Coal Co 

Brewerton Coal Co., No. 1__.-..-.-- 2 ee eee 

Sangamon Coal Co., No. 2 

Spring Creek Coal Co 

nion Fuel Co., No. 5 

Christian County: 

Springfield Dist. C. M. Co., } 

Pana Coal Co., No. 2 
Vermilion County: 

U. S. Fuel Co., Kelly, No. 4 
St. Clair County: 

Perry Coal Co., Taylor 

Perry Coal Co., St. Ellen 


pa eee Fe ee ee Tee Pee ee eee 
Eldnar Coal Co 
Southern Coal, C. & M. Co., No.1 
Williamson County: 
Federal Coal Co., No. 25 
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TaBLE 2.—TONS MINED PER MACHINE MINER PER DAY, 1922 TO 1924 











" Tons mined per mincr 
Thickness of seam (feet) per day 
County and mine 


1922 1923 1924 1923 








Peoria County 
rescent Goal Co., L. M. No. i 
Pre: ymon County: ~ 
Madison Coal Ome B 
Chicago, Wilm, & 
Christian County: 
Peabody Coal Co., No. 
Peabody Coal Co., No. 
Peabody Coal Co., No. 
Macoupin C ounty: 
Superior Coal Co., No. 
Superior Coal Co., No. 
Superior Coal Co., No. 
Superior Coal Co., No. 4 
Standard Oil Co., 
Consolidated Coal Co. 
Montgomery County: 
Shoal Creek Coal Co., No. 1 
Ind. & Il. Coal Corp., No. 11 
Hillsboro Coal Co 
Madison County 
Mt. Olive & Staunton Coal Co., No. 2 
New Staunton Coal Co., No. 
Lumaghi Coal Co., No. 2 
Donk Bros. Coal & C. Co., No. 4 
Donk Bros. Coal & C. Co., No. 2 
St. Clair County: 
St. Louis & O’ Fallon Coal Co., No. 2 
Jackson County: 
Union Colliery Co., Kath 
Perry County: 
Security Coal & M. Co., No. 1 
Randolph County: 
Madison Coal Corp., Crystal 
Moffat Coal Co 
Illinois Fuel Co., No. 4 
Franklin County: 
Bell & Zoller M. Co., No. 2 
Chicago, Wilm. & F. Coal Co., O., No. 2 
Saline County: 
Saline Co. Coal Corp., No. 3 
Saline Co. Coal Corp., No. 7 
0’Gara Coal Co., No. - oro daanotth neatipiemiaalinesis pcaannenon teiieani 
O’Gara Coal Co., 
0’ ‘Gara Coal Co., 


WwW asson Coal Co., 
J. K. Dering Coal Co., No. 2 
Southern Counties C. Co. . No. 20 
Williamson County 
Madison Coal Cars. .» No. 12 
Cosgrove-Meehan C,. Co., No. 3......-....-.------ 
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Production Per Man in Coal Mines of Nova Scotia and of the Unite 
States, 1908 to 1924 


COMPARISON of tons (2,000 pounds) of coal produced per may 
A employed in the coal mines of Nova Scotia and of the United 
States, from 1908 to 1924, presented in the annual report oy 

mines for 1924 of the Department of Public Works and Mines of Noy, 
Scotia shows that during the 17-year period an average of 543 tons 
er man was produced in Nova Scotia and of 726 tons in the United 
States. The yearly production per man is shown in the following 
table: 


TONS OF COAL PRODUCED PER MAN EMPLOYED IN COAL MINES OF Noy, 
SCOTIA AND OF THE UNITED STATES, 1908 TO 1924 ; 











Tons ! produced | 
per man em- 
ployed 





Nova | United 
Scotia | States 























1 Of 2,000 pounds. 


Flour Production in China 


N AWN article on ‘‘ Wheat fiour mills in China”’ in the Northwestern 
Miller, March 18, 1925, a description is given of the modern flour 
mills now being erected, as contrasted with the primitive mills of 

which there are thousands still in operation throughout China. [Even 
in those mills which are modeled on modern lines and in which the 
machinery and equipment are of the best American make, the abund- 
ance of cheap coolie labor available still makes for inefficiency. 

In North and South America every five to eight story mill has its 
grain storage elevator of an equal height, while in China in place o! 
the elevator there will be, within the walls of a compound, a number 
of low one-storied godowns in which the grain is stored. Insi<e of 
these godowns a small army of coolies will be found, each one engaged 
either in carrying an enormous bag of wheat from the landing place 
several hundred , er or yards distant and piling it in a huge pie mn 
the godown or in tearing down another huge pile of sacks and “ dog 
trotting” with the bags into the cleaning department of the mil 
which is also perhaps 100 yards distant. 

In America from 20 to 30 workmen only are required to peers 
both the elevator and the mill of a 1,000-barrel flour mill, while 
China a mill having the same output requires from 130 to 160 mer. 
An efficient mill superintendent in this country will bend every e!lor 
toward reducing labor and operating costs to a minimum while !! 
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China the mill seems to be a sort of benevolent institution where 
S cach poor relative of the officials, managers, etc., may find a place. 
An example is cited of a mill, supervised by a Chinese coolie miller, 
in which there was not sufficient bin storage and as a result the mill 
had been hirm 16 coolies at a cost of over $200 a month to keep bins 
filed. There betng plenty of space for additional storage facilities 
it was planned to remedy the situation, but four months later when 
the manager was asked why this had not been done he replied that 
| ithe poor coolies needed work and that he felt it his duty to keep them 
fon or otherwise they would starve. This plant employed 80 men 
in the mill and 28 in the office to carry on a business which in America 
would employ 16 men. 

In connection with these statements as to the lack of efficiency in 
the Chinese milling industry at the present time it is of interest to 
note the production capacity of mills and the output per worker in 
modern mills in Manchuria as reported in the Chinese Economic 
Bulletin, January 10, 1925, published by the Chinese Government 
Bureau of Economic Information at Peking. 

The following table showing the average number of workers, the 
daily output in peers the average output per worker, and the 
amount of capital mvested per worker and per 100 pounds produced 


has been compiled from the figures given in the bulletin. 


AVERAGE OUTPUT PER WORKER, CAPITAL INVESTED PER WORKER, AND CAP- 
ITAL INVESTED PER 100 POUNDS PRODUCED—FLOUR MILLS OF MANCHURIA 


[Mexican dollar=56.43 cents. Yen at par=49.85 cents; exchange rate varies] 





Average 
daily Capital 
output invest- 
per 
worker worker 


(pounds) 


Name of company 





Heilungkiang Province 


Kwang Kee Flour Oo 

Teh Tseng Flour Co 

Teh Chang Flour Co. (Ltd.)_.....--....--.-.-.-- 
Wan Feng Yi Flour Partnership Co 

YOR Pee, ME eo ke eee 
Chen Chang Modern Flour Co-_-_....-...-..-.-..- 
Yung Yeh Kwang Flour Co 


Chinese Eastern Railway Zone 


Yung Yuan Flour Co 

Coane Dime meme Cie lg 
Yu Shun Li Flour Co 

Sehwang Ho Cheng Flour Co 


South Manchuria 


Yu Chang ¥wan 

Asia Hsing Yeh Go 

China Flour Mfg. Kaisha 

Heng Mow Flour Co. (Ltd.) 

Asia Flour Mfg. Kaisha 

Sino-Japanese’ Mfg. Kaisha... ............. 
Manchuria Flour Mfg. 


a 


























WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





Effect of Industrial Employment on Health of Woman Workers 


woman workers, by Dr. George Gelhorn, in the Nation's 
Health, March, 1925 (pp. 165 et seq.), points out the dangers 
to the individual woman ail to the race in the increasing partici. 
ewes of women in the industrial work of the country. Since the 
eginning of the present century there has been a steadily growing 
number of women entering industry, and this movement, which was 
accentuated-during the war, has continued since the industrial crisis 
of that period has passed. 

During the past quarter of a century there has been a marked 
shifting of the number of women employed in the various branchies of 
industry. The greatest decrease in any one class of employment is 
that of servants and laundresses, the number in these occupations 
decreasing by approximately 431,000 in the period from 1910 to 
1920, although in other branches of personal service there have been 
large increases in the numbers of women employed. There have 
been many additions to the number of woman workers also in the 
semiskilled occupations in many industries, including electric supply, 
automobile, and iron and steel works; and women outnumber men 
in the clothing industries, silk mills, pnitting mills, candy factories, 
and paper-box factories, and in other industries less important 
numerically. Women are also employed in the skilled hand trades 
such as bakeries, the printing and jewelry trades, and the metal 
trades, though not in increasing numbers. In 1920 the number of 
women employed in transportation was practically twice that of 
1910, more than 84 per cent of the increase being in the single occu- 
pation of telephone operator. When the hundreds of thousands of 
women employed in stores and offices are added to the list it is evident 
that a large percentage of the industrial and commercial work of the 
country is performed by women. 

The harmful effects of modern industrial life have been recognized 
for years, but they became even more evident during the war, when 
in such highly developed industrial countries as England and the 
United States such a large proportion of young men examined [or 
miltary service were as eg because of physical unfitness. 

Although there is not much statistical information to prove that 
the effect of industrial life is more severe on women than on men, the 
sickness insurance statistics of European countries show that women 
do not stand the strain so well and that they have more lost time 01 
account of sickness than men. Although the occupation is ¢0- 
sidered the most important factor in causing a high sickness rate 
among women, there are other factors, such as household cares and 
the bearing and rearing of children, which contribute to the result. 
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Fatigue is the normal result of all human action, and the accumula- 
ion of poisons in the system which results from any increase in 
ctivity either physical or mental is repaired during rest, when such 
atigue is within normal limits. Excessive fatigue, however, is one 
f the most important effects of industrial employment, and when 
here is not sufficient rest or when the organism 1s pushed beyond 
Sis limits by further forced exertions, fatigue becomes abnormal and 
athological. Among the chief causes of overfatigue are speed, 
jonotony, noise, and poor ventilation and lighting of work places. 
peed is one of the most important of these, and examples are cited 
{ the telephone industry, in which the average calls per hour for an 
perator are 225, or about 314 per minute, an average which is often 
ceeded at the busiest times of the day, and of the needle trades, 
where a girl tends a sewing machine carrying 12 needles making 
1.000 stitches a minute, or 2,400,000 in 10 hours, often under a bright 
ight and with unshaded eyes and in a deafening roar of machinery. 
Speed combined with monotony is exemplified in the pea-canning 
,dustry, in which a girl inspects two cans of peas per second, or 


2,000 per day, and where the cappers place the caps on the cans at 
he rate of 60 to 80 per minute, and in the shoe industry where an 
xpert worker in the eyeletting department may make 48,000 eyelets 
er day. Overtime, which is worked in many industries at the rush 
seasons, adds to the fatigue already produced by the excessive speed 
1al monotony, which in many cases is accentuated by the length 
of the regular er In only five States is the 48-hour week 
Ow 


ixed by law, 29 States allow women to work from 55 hours to more 
han 70 hours a week, and 6 States place no limitation whatever on 
he hours women may work. 

Women are far more susceptible to fatigue than men; and while 
there is no definite sequence of symptoms, malnutrition and anemia 
pre extremely common among woman workers who are suffering from 
fatigue. Headaches are among the most important causes of ab- 
enteeism, and while headache is a symptom of many conditions not 
‘aused by the occupation, it is a frequent result of fatigue poisoning, 
he glare of electric light, the noise, the haste, and all the other factors 
ff modern industrial life. This applies also to constipation, which 
s almost universal among female workers, and to nervousness which 

anifests itself in many ways. 

Fatigue lowers the power of resistance to contagious or infectious 
liseases and is a decided factor in the progress of certain constitu- 
ional diseases. As is generally well understood, fatigue is of great 
mportance in increasing the liability to accidents. It has been shown 
hat women’s accidents are almost twice as numerous as those of 
men when the fatigue conditions are similar and that they reach their 
peak in the late afternoon hours. 

In addition to the harmful effects of fatigue upon women, there 
are the hazards from poisonous substances and from dust, humidity, 
extremes of temperature, etc. To some of these hazards, such as 
ead poisoning, women are peculiarly susceptible. The effect of the 
employment of women on the next generation is shown in the reduc- 
ion in the birth rate, a comparison of the rate of factory workers 
with home industry workers, showing a distinctly lower birth rate 
mong the former, while the relation between the industrial work of 
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women and a high infant mortality rate is well established. Industri.) 
poisons, particularly lead, are responsible for the premature birt}, 
and miscarriages, as is also the overstrain of factory life, especia||, 
if the work gyi aal snag eter sitting or seRERE: repeated lifting 
reaching, or stretching, jolting, or any work requiring new muse} 
adaptations. In many cases, too, these results may be traced to the 
harmful effects of industrial employment on the adolescent gir]. 

In summing up the survey of the effect of industry on women, jh, 
writer advocates physical examinations, at the time of employmexi, 
for all workers and the provision of suitable employment for thos 
rejected. ‘This he considers could be secured by means of officia] 

gencies, either State or Federal, if there were enough of them and 
if they developed a system by which it could be known where workers 
were needed. The final step in the development. of protection fo; 
woman workers he believes must. come through education rather 
than legislation. Education of the workers as to personal hygiene; of 
the employers as to the advantages—industrial, physical, social, and 
moral—of improvement in working conditions; and of the medical 
profession generally as to the value of studymg the problem from 
every angle. 





MINIMUM WAGE 





Recent Minimum Wage Reports 


Massachusetts 


HE report of the Department of Labor and Industries of Massa- 
T chusetts, division of minimum wage, for the year ending 
November 30, 1923, is a very brief statement of the activities 
ofthe minimum wage board and theirresults. Inspections weremade 
under 11 decrees. There were outstanding at the beginning of the 
year 4,465 eases of noncompliance, affecting 373 establishments. 
Further inspections disclosed 828 new eases in 85 of these establish- 
ments. The penalty of publicity was used in the case of 44 firms 
which had also been advertised in 1921. In the case of the other 
firms a number of adjustments were made, practically closing out the 
irregularities found. The end of the year showed still penging 113 
cases of noncompliance in a single firm, an estate that. was advertised 
in 1921, beg an employer of office cleaners. In the new imspection 
work of the year 1,401 cases of noneomplianee im 251 establishments 
were discovered. Thirty-four of these establishments, in which were 
377 cases, were advertised, the remainder of the eases being adjusted 
in various ways, with the exception of 16 cases in 8 establishments 
which were still pending at the end of the year. 

Changes in orders and im the legal status of the question of advertis- 
ing delinquents of later date than the report have received attention 
in issues Of the Monruty Lasor Review, for August, 1924 (p. 174); 
December, 1924 (p. 64); and January, 1925 (p. 70). The latest 
event in this field is the issue of a wage decree for the bread and other 
bakery products industry. This is the first decree for the occupation 
covered, and provides a minimum rate of $13 per week for women of 
ordinary ability, with rates of $9 and $11 per week, respectively, for 
beginners under 16 years of age and those 16 years of dbs and over. 
The occupations include the manufacture of bread, cake, crackers, 
and similar bakery products. The decree becomes effective May 1, 
1925. 
| Mention is also made in the advance notice contaiming the above 

mormation of the fact that the millinery wage board recentl 

established has recommended a similar mmimum rate for adult 
experienced workers, with special rates ranging from $6 te $12 iz 
week for learners, according to age and length of lence. e 
budget om which this recommendation was based totaled $13.90, but 
Bhat. to the financial condition of the industry, the board recom- 
mended a rate of $13 a week.” If this recommendation is approved 
it will supersede existing rates of $10 and $11, respectively, for the 
wholesale and retail branches of the trade. 
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In addition to the foregoing it is reported that ‘‘the minimum waop 
commission is reconvening the wage board for the candy occupation 
and is forming a new board to recommend minimum rates of wage< 
for women employed in the manufacture of stationery goods an 
envelopes.” There is also an investigation in progress of the waces 
of women employed in the manufacture of boot and shoe cut stock 
and findings. 


North Dakota 


[X THE analysis of the third biennial minimum wage report of 

North Dakota, which appeared in the Montuiy Lasor Review {or 
March (p. 101), use was made of certain data on wages paid by tele. 
phone companies in the State. It was there said that “‘three |arge 
companies dominate the State,” the rates paid being set forth. 
more careful reading of the figures discloses the fact that they are 
void of significance as regards actual wages, as they are the montlily 
sums paid for the maintenance of agency exchanges, in which “one 
operator is hired to look after the exchange and hire whatever help 
is needed out of the one salary provided. It is quite common to 
furnish living quarters and sometimes heat and light to such agents.” 

The report presents data for towns of 1,800 population and over, 
showing that the North Dakota Independent Telephone Co. emp!oys 
32 workers in such localities at a median monthly wage of $68.96 and 
27 inexperienced workers at a median wage of $56.90. The North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. had 145 experienced workers receiving 
a median wage of $72.40 and 40 inexperienced workers at $58.75. 
Independent vias 


reported 37 experienced workers with a median 
monthly wage of $58.44 and 10 inexperienced workers at $50. 

The rates for towns with a population under 1,800 are lower, as 
fixed by the department, though as reported, the independent | ines 
paid a higher median monthly wage for their experienced help in 
such localities than in the larger places, the amount being $63.75. 
The other companies show a lower median, but still running above 
the fixed minimum. 





tl Gi 
—— 


Minimum Wage Law of San Luis Potosi, Mexico 


HE principal features of the minimum wage law of the State of 
a San Luis Potosi, Mexico, as signed by the governor of that 
State on January 22, 1925, and published in the Diario Official 
of March 9, 1925, are given below. ; 
Sections VI, VII, and IX of article 123 of the Federal constitution 
of Mexico form the basis for this law, being as follows: 


The minimum wage to be received by a workman shall be that considered 
sufficient, according to the conditions prevailing in the respective region of the 
country, to satisfy the normal needs of the life of the workman, his educativl 
and his lawful pleasures, considering him as the head ofa family. * * * Tie 
same compensation shall be paid for the same work, without regard to sex or 
nationality. The determination of the minimum wage * * * shall be made 
by special commissions to be appointed in each municipality and to be subor- 
dinated to the central board of conciliation to be established in each State. 
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The law provides for the organization of special permanent com- 
missions, subordinate to the central board of conciliation and arbi- 
tration, in each municipality, to be composed of seven members— 
three representatives each of the workers and the employers, and one 
of the municipal authority—whose duty is shall be to fix a minimum 
wage. In municipalities where the workers are organized they are 
to hold a convention and appoint representatives, but in those 
municipalities where there are no labor organizations a meeting of 
25 workers may appoint the representatives. Employers’ represen- 
tatives are to be appointed in the same manner. For each represen- 
tative two alternates are to be appointed. The members of the 
commissions are to be named on November 30 ofeach year, on which 
date they shall meet and proceed to compile a directory classifying 
the enterprises of the municipality according to the kind and nature 
of work done. The directory shall specify the number of workmen 
employed in each establishment, the wages paid, machinery used, 
living and climatic conditions, and any other circumstances deemed 
pertinent by the commission. The minimum wage shall then be 
determined in the presence of the interested parties. 

The commission also have arbitral powers in disputes as to the 
said wage, and their findings are to have the character and force of 
law. e employer or workers may, however, within two weeks 
from the date of the finding, appeal to the central board of concilia- 
tion and arbitration, whose decision shall be final. 

The fact that a wage has been set by the commission does not 
exempt employers from other obligations in favor of the workers 
imposed upon them by article 123 of the constitution, nor exempt 
them from pay ieaes which they had voluntarily granted prior to 
the fixing of the wage. 

The minimum wage is exempt from attachment and discount. 
Equal wages are to be paid for equal work regardless of sex or 
nationality. 

Employers or their agents who discharge a worker as a result of 
the setting of a minimum wage are required to reemploy him or pay 
him an amount equivalent to three months’ wages as fixed by the 
commission. An employer who shuts down in his establishment 
while the commission is carrying on an investigation therein prior 
to the fixing of the minimum wage, with the object of opposing the 
new rate, will be required to pay to each worker an amount equivalent 
to three months’ wages. 

No case involving the application of this law is to be tried in a 
common law court. 








LABOR AGREEMENTS AND AWARDS AND DECISIONS 





AGREEMENTS 
Alaska Railroad 
A N AGREEMENT, dated January 16, 1925, has been made 


with the engineers, firemen, conductors, baggagemen, and 

brakemen of the Alaska Railroad. Grievances are to be 
presented to the superintendent within 60 days. Notification of 
offenses involving suspension or discharge is to be given employees 
in writing. The Chicago hours of service rules effective April 1, 
te are given in full. Some of the rules and rates of pay are as 
ollows: 


Rates of pay.—Rates for all service shall be as follows: 























Class of employees Per mile | Per day oon r 4 
i ig rr et to Te i ee ee ee on dee $0. 0804 $8. 04 $241. 0 
Wenn. shee i GO yO oe sie ee . 0660 6. 60 iG. 00 
EE TTA RPE ALLL OE EES SI, ME RES IS ES AES FREES 0768 7. 68 230. 40 
pS SERS E BL EE Ee) ee OE ee 7 FA OY vps ES eT Oe Le . 0660 6. 60 198, 00 
pT Ss EE Oe PRD e cae! A le PM 6 ES MPS - 0640 6. 40 192. 00 





Basic day.—In all road service, 100 miles or less, or eight hours or less (straight- 
away or turn-around), shall constitute a day’s work. Miles in excess of 1(0 
wiil be computed at the mileage rates provided. 

Computed allowance.—Time allowance shall be computed by adding together 
all hours made or credited to each man in the month. If the sum exceeds 240 
hours, all hours in excess of 240 shall be paid for at one-eighth of the daily rate. 
The mileage made shall also be added and if the sum exceeds 3,000 miles, shall 
be paid for at the mileage rate. Miles or hours shall be paid, whichever pro- 
duces the larger amount. Should neither the miles or hours produce the monthly 
minimum, the monthly minimum shall be paid. Af time worked or held for 
duty in excess of eight hours shall be computed on the minute basis. 

Days worked per month.—(a) Crews shall not be required to work more than 
26 days per month, except in cases of necessity. So far as practicable, the lay- 
off day shall be on Sunday. It is understood that it may be necessary for work 
train, and in some instances other crews, to work Sundays and holidays; but 
the policy shall be to avoid Sunday and holiday work. 


Trainmen and enginemen who are ready for service the entire 
month and do not lay off of their own accord are to receive the 
monthly guaranty provided for. When the regular man does lay 
off on his own accord the extra man will receive the same compensa- 
tion that the regular man would have received and this amount will 
be deducted from the regular man’s pay. Members of the crew 
held at other than home terminal are to be allowed 8 hours out of 
each 24. Conductors and engineers will report the time of their 
brakemen and firemen with their own. If any time is disallowed, 
notification is to be given them at once of the reasons for thus. 
Crews are to be called 114 hours before leaving time of train. When 
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the crew are not called in turn they will be credited with four hours. 
lf they report for service and are not used they will be credited with 
the time held until released. 

Crews will not be tied up between terminals except in case of delays due to 
wrecks, washouts, or snow blockades, when they will be credited with the first 
eight hours so held in addition to time or miles made that day, and for each 
succeeding calendar day will be allowed not less than eight hours or 100 miles. 
No duplicate payments shall be made under this rule. 

Mileage allowances will be computed on time-table distances. 


Deadheading on railroad business is paid for at full time at mini- 
mum of eight hours or 100 miles, but is not paid for when a trainman 
is going to take a run at his own request to which he is entitled 
through seniority. 

Conductors and engineers acting as pilots are to receive the pay 
in their respective classes. Pilots on snowplows receive conductor’s 

ay. 

When. deductions are made from trainmen’s and enginemen’s pay 
they will be given a statement in writing if they request it. Upon 
leaving the service, men are to be paid in full at the earliest practical 
time. 

Seniority.—Seniority lists of all engineers, conductors, baggage- 
men, and brakemen are to be prepared and posted by superin- 
tendents on Janu 1 and July 1 of each year. Trainmen rank 
upon the list from the date of their appointment or promotion. 

Firemen are placer upon the firemen’s roster from the date of their 
first service and then are promoted to the position of engineer after 
"ra. three examinations. Two firemen, when available, are to 

e promoted for every new engineer hired. The seniority date of a 
hired engineer, one who has had at least two years’ experience on a 
recognized railway system, is to be the date of his employment. 
Baggagemen will be taken from the brakemen’s seniority roster. 

One conductor will be hired for every two brakemen promoted. 
Conductors will be given a certificate dated the day they pass the 
examination, which will be their date on the conductor’s seniority 
list. No conductor will be hired who has not had at least two years’ 
experience on @ steam, surface railroad and preference is to be given 
conduetors in service as brakemen. 

Trainmen and engmemen laid off on account of reduction of force 
will be given a service letter and leave of absence for not more than 
six months. They must keep the superintendent advised of their 
address and respond promptly when called for duty. 

' Annual passes will be granted to trainmen and enginemen whose 
seniority in service is two years or more, for themselves and families 
over the entire system. ose of less seniority will be given trip 
passes for themselves and families upon request. After five years of 
consecutive service they will be ed the privilege of securing 
through their superintendents free transportation or a reduced rate 
for themselves and dependent members of their families, over the 
steamship lines and over any railroad in the United States, that the 
management is able to secure or is permitted by law to obtain. 

Leave of absence exceeding six months, except for sickness or 
disability, will not be granted except by mutual consent of the 
management and the authorized representatives of the men. 
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Hostlers and hostlers’ helpers.—Hostlers are to receive $6.32 per 
day, 79 cents per hour, and $190 monthly minimum for 8 hous’ 
work, with 20 minutes given forlunch. The rates of pay of hostlers’ 
helpers are to be fixed aon as well as the points where hostlers and 
helpers are to be employed and the classification of employees, 
The same guaranty of a month’s full pay is granted to hostlers who 
were ready for service the entire month. One year’s experience as 
fireman is required of hostlers. Seniority rights prevail except in 
positions filled by ‘‘a permanent fixture.”’ No ermanent hostler 
will be vernitied to bid on or change to other hostling positions, 

Yard service assignment.—Assignment of one conductor and two 
brakemen for each yard engine 1s made twice a year, May 1 and 
November 1, for six months’ service in the yard. Regularly assigned 
yard crews are to have a fixed starting time, which shall not he 
changed without 12 hours’ notice. They are to be allowed 20 
minutes for lunch, from 4% to 6 hours after starting work. While 
assigned to perform service within switching limits, yard men are 
not to be used in road service except in case of emergency. 

Engines used in switching service are to be equipped with head- 
lights and footboards and proper grab irons at both ends. 

Approval of applications.—The applications of trainmen and 
enginemen entering the service will be approved or rejected within 
90 days. When applicant is not notified to the contrary within tle 
time stated, it be understood that application is approved: 
but this article shall not operate to prevent the removal from such 
service of applicant if, subsequent to the expiration of 90 days, it 
Af gee that the information given by him in his application was 
false. 





Bus Transportation—New Jersey 


"THE Public Service Transportation Co. of New Jersey, which 

recently has taken over several bus companies, made an agree- 
ment April 24, 1924, with its employees, members of nine local 
divisions of the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. The Public Service Railway (o. 
and the Public Service Transportation Co. have worked together 
harmoniously for the purpose of coordinating service between street 
cars and busses and employees are to be called upon for interchange 
of service. For this reason conditions and regulations of the agree- 
ment made October 1, 1923, with these same divisions have as 
made applicable to the employees of the transportation company. 
Both agreements are to be in force until October 1, 1926. 

The wage and overtime scales paid to one-man and two-man car 
operators are also to be paid to one-man and two-man bus operators, 
namely, for the first three months of service 56 cents per hour, for 
the next nine months of service 58 cents per hour, and thereafter 
60 cents per hour with 5 cents per hour extra for safety or one-man 
car or bus operators. | 

Provisions relating to reporting at other than the regular time, 
special runs, signing up for runs, seniority, and other sections in 
which references are made to trainmen, motormen, and conductors, 
are made to include bus operators. 
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The same privileges accorded to the trainmen in settlement of 
lificulties through arbitration, the tne es made for rest, for 
granting 10 cents additional pay per hour for instructing new men, 
‘or furnishing them a lunch or meal ticket when business is so heavy 
that there is not time to go to their boarding houses are extended 
also to bus operators. The one day off in eight (requested) is to be 
put into effect by the companies as soon as eonditions make it 


possible. 





Chauffeurs—St. Louis, Mo. 


((HAUFFEURS' Local Union No. 405 made an agreement with the 

undertakers of St. Louis on January 1, 1925. <A provision with 
regard to strike breakers has been included and arbitration is arranged 
for. Each ere is required to sign this agreement. Any 
employer who fails to discharge a man un does not join the union 
within 30 days after being employed is considered to have violated 
the agreement. 

The minimum wage scale for chauffeurs is $30 per week, paid on 
Saturday of each week. Chauffeurs hired occasionally for funeral 
work are to receive 30 per cent of the gross money earned, but no 
trip is to be made for less than $3.60. When an undertaker who 
employs no man regularly has a funeral he is required to call on a 
man from local 405 and pay him $4.50 for each funeral. 

Sections relating to hours of labor and work expected of a chauffeur 
follow: * 


ArticLe 3. A week’s work shall consist of six (6) days’ work, except in that 
week known as Christmas week, in which all chauffeurs will be off Christmas 
Day with full pay, in addition to their regular day off. Should a chauffeur be 
required to work on Christmas Day he shall receive as compensation for working 
Christmas Day a salary equal to two (2) days’ pay. Chauffeurs to be notified 
prior to their quitting time the day before they are to be off. 

Arr. 4. A day’s work shall consist of ten (10) consecutive hours, of which 
forty-five (45) minutes shall be granted to a chauffeur for lunch. 

Arr. 5. All members of local No. 405 shall receive time and one-half for all 
overtime; overtime to begin immediately after the completion of ten (10) con- 
secutive hours of work. 

Arr. 6. A chauffeur’s work consists of cleaning out the interior of car, dusting 
exterior Of ear, and keeping windows clean, but no washing of cars. A chauffeur 
employed by an undertaker owning and operating only one funeral car will be 
alowed to wash his car on the employer’s time only where no washer is employed. 

Art. 9, An extra chauffeur’s work shall consist of dusting and cleaning out auto. 





Machinists—Duquoin, Ill. 


AX AGREEMENT, recently made by Duquoin Local No. 514 of 
_ the International Association of Machinists, to be binding until 
® April 1, 1926, contains certain provisions which differ from the 1924 
agreement, 

There is no change in the wages for rane (75 cents an hour) 
and apprentices, and overtime is to be paid for at time and one-half 
but employees are not to be compelled to work longer than four 
hours’ overtime in one day. ‘‘No employee shall be allowed to work 
longer than six days before joining the local union.” The employers 
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agree to employ only union men or those ‘“‘who are both eligible anj 
willing to become members of said local union within a period of six 
days. Any person working after six days have ela after he js 
employed shall cease work until he is initiated in said local.”’ 

shop committee is provided for, which is to be appointed by th, 
machinists and be recognized as the authority to take up all griey. 
ances arising between machinists and the company management. | 
a firm or individual fails to come to an agreement with the shop com. 
mittee the matter is to be referred to an officer of the Internation, 
Association of Machinists and the proprietor or manager of said shop, 
by equal representation of each party concerned. ‘The employer ; 
given the right to lay off whomever he sees fit, instead of the fast man 
hired, as before. It is considered a violation of this contract t 
accept work coming from a “‘struck’”’ shop or other shop unfair to 
organized labor. 


Steam and Operating Engineers—Detroit, Mich. 


AN AGREEMENT under which Local Union No. 5 of the Interna. 

tional Union of Steam and Operating Engineers is working is of 
interest for its inclusion of some definitions of both the responsibilities 
and the rights of the workers. The agreement was signed on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1924, and provides for its renewal without alteration 
“unless notice has been given by either party one month before the 
3ist day of January, 1925.”  It1s stipulated that a week’s work shall 
consist of 48 hours, that a chief engineer shall receive $55, and an 
assistant engineer $50 a week, and that overtime shall] be paid for at 
the rate of time and a half, and Sunday and holiday work at double 
time. It is also provided that whenever a plant employs more than 
one engineer, the man in charge shall have the title of chief engineer, 
and his responsibilities are thus defined and limited: “A chief eng- 
neer shall im all cases have full charge of all appliances used for heat, 
' light, power, fire systems, engine and boiler rooms, and be held 
responsible for the same and nothing else.” 

t is further agreed that the engineers are to tages their duties 
faithfully and efficiently, that they are to be in their places in time to 
start up the machinery at the hour set by the employers, and that 
they are to keep their plant in proper working order. Moreover, i 
any engineer wishes to leave his position, he is to give one week’ 
notice, both to his employer and to the business agent of the union, 
“so that the mutual interests of both parties to this agreement may 
be best conserved and maintained.”’ 

On their side the employers agree ‘‘to hire none but members in 
good congo: in the above organization as engineers, assistant 
engineers, and all apenas? in and around their plant,” and to submit 
to a limitation of their right to discharge. _ 

No eer com with this ment s e nless for the 
aifiowing’ reuse? im oes Pn ecckoantin "hagtinenoe? tiahonesty, diso- 
bedience, or disrespect to employer. In case of sickness or accident, any engineer 
may be relieved by a substitute on getting his employer’s permission, and 0! 
his recovery shall resume his position as usual. 

In case of misunderstanding or trouble between the parties to the 
agreement, arbitration is to be resorted to, the work to be continued 
under the terms of the agreement pending a decision of the arbitr* 
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jors, Which is to be binding on both sides. Fimally, the international 
body undertakes to see that the agreement is respected, and to use its 
influence in promoting peace between employers and employees. 


The International Union of Steam and Operating Engineers, party of the 
second part, pledges itself to promote the mutual interest of the parties of this 
agreement, and to continue the present amicable Telations between employer 
and employee, to observe engine-room regulations, diseipline such of its members 
as may be guilty of conduct unbecoming an engineer; to advertise the standing 
of said firms through the usual channels, as employing a union engineer, and to 
use the organization’s good offices in behalf of the party of the first part in every 
reasonable Manner. 





Street-Railway Employees—Pomeroy, Ohio 


AX INTERESTING example of cooperation between employees 

and employer is shown im the agreement made in December, 
1924, for one year, by the Ohio River Railway & Power Co. and 
Division No. 684, Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees, of Pomeroy, Ohio. By the terms of this agree- 
ment “members of the association agree to cooperate with the com- 
pany in support of extra man by laying off two days each month, 
providing the company will give to said extra man all extra work 
such as line-car, work-car, and freight-car work, that extra men may 
earn a living wage.” 

The company is to furnish each employee with a pass for himself 
and wife, good over all the limes of the company, said pass to be 
returned upon retirement from the service of the company or upon 
substantial proof of misuse of it. 

The hours and wages are as follows: 

A standard day shall be fixed at nine hours. Any time above nine hours shall 
constitute overtime: Provided, however, that if a run ean not be adjusted so as 
to relieve an ermrployee on the exact hour completing his nine hours, then no 
overtime shall be paid until the completion of said run, unless its completion 
required more than one hour beyond the standard day. 

The wage scale for motormen and conduetors shall be: To those of less than 
three months’ service, 36 cents per hour. To those of three months’ service and 
less than one year, 39 eents per hour. To those of one year’s service or more, 


41 eents per hour. Overtime shall be paid for at the rate of one and one-half 
times. 





AWARDS AND DECISIONS 





Railroads—Decisions of Railroad Labor Board 


Baggagemen 


DECISION No. 2993, February 19, 1925, the United States Rail- 
road Labor Board considered a request of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen that emen be placed on all nes trains 
of the Chicago, Indiana a Louisville Railway Co. e train- 
men’s agreement provided for rates for b en as well as for 
brakemen and conductors, but the carrier had no baggagemen on its 
rains. Instead, it farmed its baggage to the express company. The 
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position of the carrier, with the opinion of the board denying the clain 
of the employees, follows: 


Carrier’s position.—Al\ the trains of this carrier handle baggage, and they a), 
handle express matter. Under the contract with the American Yaaitway Express 
Co. the men employed by the express company for the purpose of handling 
express matter also handle baggage. ‘These express messengers are paid directjy 
by the express company, and under the contract the carrier pays a portion of 
their salaries to the express company. When any trains are operated which 
handle baggage but do not handle express matter, baggagemen are put on such 
trains for the purpose of handling such baggage. In such cases these baggage. 
men are employed by this carrier and paid the rates provided for in the contrag} 
of December 1, 1919, or the so-called national agreement. 

There is nothing in the contract which requires the carrier to employ baggage. 


men on any of its trains. The rate for baggagemen was first incorporated in oy, 
trainmen’s schedule on June 23, 1910, to cover runs on which no express was 
handled. These positions were then filled from the ranks of the trainmen, byt 


when express was handled on these runs the baggage was handled by employee; 
of the express company under a contract with the express company which said 
that employees performed this service in connection with their other duties for 
the express company. ‘There are no runs on this carrier where the baggage js 
of sufficient volume to require the service of exclusive baggagemen. 

There is nothing in the contract requiring the carrier to place baggagemen on 
any of its trains, nor requiring it to breach its contract with the express company 
in order to create new positions. The Railroad Labor Board has no jurisdiction 
or authority to enter an order herein requiring this carrier to breach its contract 
with the American Railway Express Co., neither has it any jurisdiction or author. 
ity to require the carrier to create new positions on its railroad. 

Opinion.—The employees’ request that baggagemen be placed on all passenger 
trains can not be sustained under the rules and practices in effect. There is no 
rule in the existing schedule with the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen requir. 
ing such action on the part of the carrier, and there is no evidence of the carrier's 
having attempted to change past practice for the purpose of reducing wages 
fixed by agreement between the interested parties or by any tribunal having 
competent jurisdiction. 


Dining-Car Conductors 


‘THE attention of the Railroad Labor Board was given to a con- 

troversy between the Brotherhood of Dining Car Conductors 
and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. in Decision No. 
3082, effective March 15, 1925, relative to wages and changrs in 
rules and working conditions. The board directed the incorporation 
of the following rules into the agreement between the two partics. 
The remaining rules were remanded for further conference. 


Rute 2.—Rates of pay 


There shall be no change in rates of pay or basis of compensation of dining-cat 
conductors unless and until changed by mutual agreement or in conformity wit 
the provisions of the transportation act, 1920. 


Rute 3.—Basic month 


(a) Two hundred and forty (240) hours’ work shall constitute a basic month's 
service; deadhead hours properly authorized to be counted as service hours. 
Where a regular assignment is less than 240 hours’ work _ month, deduction 
will not be made from the monthly wage in consequence thereof. 


(b) Service time shall be tar oa as continuous for each trip from the time J 


required to report.for duty until released, subject to the following deductions: 

(c) The duly authorized representative of the earrier and of the organizatio!, 
party hereto, shall agree upon and designate deductions to be made for slee? 
period en route, and for rest at release points, subject to any emergency conditions 
requiring a departure therefrom. 
~ (d en release from duty is less than one hour, no deduction will be made 
from the continuity of time. 
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(ec) Conduetors will be credited with all hours worked each month, and will 
be paid overtime at prorata hourly rates for all time worked each month in ex- 
cess of 240 hours; time in excess of 270 hours in the recognized month shall be 
paid for at the rate of time and one-half. 


Representation 


THE Railroad Labor Board, in Decision No. 3153, March 19, 1925, 
rendered a decision against too frequent elections for the purpose 
of deciding the question of representation. In December, 1923, an 
election to determine who should be the authorized representatives 
of the clerical sag at on the Union Pacific Railroad resulted in the 
selection of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks by a vote of 1,773 
out of 3,274 votes cast. January 20, 1925, the carrier advised the 
brotherhood of the receipt of a communication from the Clerical 
Employees’ Association claiming to represent a majority of the fol- 
lowing classes of employees: 


Clerks; telephone and switchboard operators; office boys; messengers; train 
and engine crew callers; station helpers, and employees engaged in sorting way- 
bills and tickets, operating appliances or machines for perforating, addressing 
envelopes, and other analogous service. 


The carrier further stated that the association requested a confer- 
ence to negotiate an agreement and suggested that it be determined 
hy ballot whether a majority of these classes desired to be represented 
by the association or the brotherhood, abrogated that part of the 
agreement covering the classes above named, and requested them to 
jon in conducting an election in accordance with the principles 
contained in the Railroad Labor Board’s decisions Nos. 218 and 220 
and addenda thereto. This request was refused and the matter 
came before the Railroad Labor Board for consideration. 

The positions of the employees and the carrier, with the opinion 
and decision of the Railroad Labor Board are given in the following 
extracts from the decision: 


Employees’ position.—There is no necessity for again submitting the question 
of representation to the employees at this time, as this question was determined 
December 29, 1923. The election held at that time was to definitely determine 
the representation question. 

There is no good that can be accomplished by repeatedly holding representation 
elections. The representation question is being forced upon the employees by 
the carrier through their paid agents. 

There has been no change in conditions since December 29, 1923, that warrants 
the carrier in questioning our right as a representative of the majority of the 
employees involved. The result of the election held in December, 1923, has 
not been protested by the carrier or the Clerical Employees’ Association, but, to 
the contrary, the result was accepted by all parties at interest. We do not 
believe it is the intention of the transportation act to permit this carrier to con- 
tinually raise the question of representation for the purpose of obstructing the 
functions of our organization. 

Our organization is now the recognized representative of the majority of the 
employees and has an agreement with the carrier now in effect. 

arrier’s position.—It is admitted that an election was conducted during 
December, 1923, for the purpose of deciding at that time the wishes of the classes 
of employees involved in this dispute in regard to representation. Conditions, 
however, since that time have materially changed. The Clerical Employees’ 
Association officers have recently furnished evidence to the management showing 
that they are not only a duly organized body with constitution and by-laws 
adopted, but. have approximately 1,200 dues-paying members, and additional 
‘opllcaens for membership being received almost daily. , 

he position taken by the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station pe pig organization indicates that 
itis their contention that the election conducted in December, 1923, permanently 
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and forever settles the question of representation, which appears prepost: 
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Changed conditions and sentiment must he given consideration, and the classes i 
of employees involved in this dispute should be permitted at this time to detor. wit 
mine who they desire to represent them. [ft is, therefore, the management’, ov 
contention that a baliot should be spread without delay. . 

Opinion.—Generally it is the opinion of the board that the only fair way t, lat 
decide a dispute on the question of representation of employees is an election by the 
seeret ballot in the manner prescribed in Decisions Nos. 218 and 220 and ad_ mil 
denda thereto. With this in mind, in deciding disputes as to whether or not em 
there should be an election, the board has directed that elections be held upon g . F 
reasonable showing that the employees desire a ehange. ; in 

It. appears that the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight by 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees requested a revision of agreement ip 1 
July, 1924, less than eight months after the representation question had heey tha 
decided and negotiations had not been held whef the carrier requested another sai 
election. 

The board is of the opinion that there is no necessity for a representation Bos 
election unless there is a reasonable presumption that a majority of the emp!oy ces tiol 
posses change. The evidence in the present case does not create such pre- 7 
Sumption. 

The beard does not confirm the contention of the enpployees that an election H 
onee held definitely and for all time settles the question of representation. maj 

Decision.—Under the facts and circumstances of this particular case, the as t 
Railroad Labor Board decides that the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- wor’ 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees is the duly ineu 
authorized representative of the elass of employees concerned and declines to hoot 
order an election upon the evidence submitted. ‘ther 

Ame 

j H 

: iteiiea saree 3 B. 

"THE Railroad Labor Board, in Dectsion No. 3107, Mareh 12, 1925, 9m suct 

answered in the negative the request of the American Railway Jj 4) 
3 . * . , © 
Agents’ Association to represent the agents at 52 stations, 42 of 
which are now ineluded m the existing schedule of the Order of 

Railroad Telegraphers in then- agreement with the Cleveland, Cin- & 

cmnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ratlway Co. T! 

The request of the American Railway Agents’ Association is based on the sho 
contention that the agents whom they wish to represent are not required to do d | 
any telegraphing and that these positions should be designated as a separate ce: 
class of subordinate officials and be eliminated from the telegraphers’ schedule Jan 
agreement. I 

The American Railway Agents’ Association also requests the right to negotiate wot 
rate of pay and rules to goverm working conditions of 31 other agents, 29 of us 
whom by mutual agreement between the Order of Railroad Telegraphers and ae 
the carrier have been classified as officials under the terms of Ex parte No. 72 onh 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, dated February 5, 1924, and 2 agents N 
who are not included in the existing telegraphers’ agreement by reason of (is- to } 
pute between the telegraphers’ committee and the carrier as to whether such the 
positions should be classified as official positions under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ruling. Dec 

inion.—Information in possession of the Railroad Labor Board shows that the 
it has been the common practice for many years, not only on the Cleveland, Apr 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway but on practically all carriers, for dec 
station agents to be classified with telegraphers and other positions in the tcie- 
graph department and that a large majority of the station agents actually p¢r- 
formed some telegraph service or other service coming within the scope of tlic 
schedule agreement. The board must also recognize the fact that 
all agents that fall withim the class of officials are not within its jurisdiction. 
[XN Decision No. 3083, March 6, 1925, the Railroad Labor Board ! 
settled a dispute between two unions as to which was entitled wa 





to make an agreement. with the carrier. No 
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The Alabama & Vicksburg Railway Co. had made an agreement 
with the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen December 10, 1919, 
covering conductors, trainmen, and yardmen, in which the two 
latter groups were represented by a single committee elected by 
them both. On May 28, 1924, a second ' allot was taken to deter- 
mine what organization represented a majority of the yard-service 
employees, embracing foremen, helpers, and switch tenders, the result 
indicating that.a majority of these employees desired representation 
by the switehmen’s union. 

‘The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen was unwilling to cancel 
that part of its contract relating to yardmen, and the carrier refused 
to enter mto a new contract without a ruling by the Railroad Labor 
Board, for the carrier desired to avoid any interruption to its opera- 
tions and to remain in harmony with all its oo. 

The Railroad Labor Board’s decision was as follows: 

Having determined by secret ballot, in which all yardmen participated, that a 
majority of said yardmen have chosen the Switehmen’s Union of North erica 
as their representative in future negotiation of rules to govern rates of pay and 
working conditions of yard foremen, helpers, and switch tenders, it becomes 
incumbent upon the carrier to serve such notice as is necessary under the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen’s schedule of its intention to eliminate yardmen 
therefrom, and to negotiate an agreement with the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America, covering such yardmen. 

Having reopened the schedule with the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
the parties thereto should confer for the purpose of revising the agreement in 
such &@ Manner as may be required by reason of the change in representation of 


yard foremmen, helpers, and switch tenders heretofore ineluded in the scope rule 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen’s agreement. 


Telegraphers 


HE dispute between the Pennsylvania Railroad and its employees 
in station, telegraph, and tower service as to which organization 
should represent the latter in their dealings with the carrier was 
decided by the Railroad Labor Board in its Decision No. 2781, 
January 17, 1925, in favor of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

Following this decision the parties were notified that the board 
would conduct a hearmg, February 17, 1925, on the question of 
wages and rules governing working conditions. At this meeting 
only the representatives of the employees appeared. 

March 1, 1925, in Decision No. 3003, the aia romulgated rules 
to be meorporated in the schedule of rules and working conditions of 
the employees. ‘These rules are the same as those promulgated in 
Decision Nos. 757, 2025, and 2374. ‘The first two were published in 
the Monruty Lazor Review, April, 1922, pages 121-124, and for 
por fifo page 105. The question of wages was reserved, to be 
ecided later. NM 





Clothing Industry—New York City 
Pay for Legal Holidays 


| [N CASE No. 53, decided March 7, 1925, by the impartial chairman 

of the New York clothing industry, the union claimed that 11 

examiners were entitled to pay for two legal holidays, in accordance 

with a rule in effeet since 1918, by which members of Cutters’ Local 

No. 4 receive pay for nine legal holidays including the two for which 
[1077] 
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pay was claimed. It was argued that since the examiners were mom. 
ers of that local, they were entitled to the same consideration 4; 
cutters. The firm’s practice has been not to pay examiners for }\0]j. 
days when they were working in the same shops with tailors, but jy 
this case the examiners were on a separate floor and were instructed 
not to work even though the tailors did. 

The firm contended that the practice of paying examiners for |ev,] 
holidays varied, that they had not been paid for holidays since tho 
Fourth of July, 1923, and that they had not complained until the 
present time. 

The chairman held that since there is an understanding in the 
market that members of the cutters’ local receive pay for legal holi- 
days, and “since for all practical purposes examiners are members 
of the cutters’ group,” the examiners should be paid for holidays. 


Piece Rate for Buttonholes 


]X CASE No. 46, decided February 14, 1925, the impartial chair- 

man of the New York clothing industry set a piecework price for 
making buttonholes. The union asked for 7 cents, while the firm 
considered 5144 cents a fair price, and in support of its contention 
exhibited coats from other houses, with the rates paid. The firm 
contended that 120 buttonholes would be a fair day’s output while 
the union estimate was about 105. 

The decision was as follows: 


The impartial chairman does not claim to be an expert on these matters, but 
even a casual examination of the several coats submitted reveals the fact that the 
buttonholes on the Shapiro coat are better in workmanship. The variance of 
the probable output of the worker in question as estimated by the representative 
of the firm and the representative of the union is not very great. The im- 
partial chairman therefore sets 6 cents as the piece rate for these buttonhioles, 
this rate to be retroactive. , 


Work Sent to Nonunion Contractor 


‘THE claim of the union in Case No. 57, before the impartial 

chairman of the New York clothing industry, decided March 25, 
1925, was to the effect that work sent to a nonunion contractor in 
Newark should be removed and sent to a union shop and that workers 
in the shops regularly working for the firm should be compensate 
for work diverted from their shops. This demand was made after 
the firm had failed to heed the complaint made by the union to the 
merchants’ exchange about the work sent out and, the union claimed, 
had sent a second lot to the contractor, whereupon the union ordered 
a stoppage of work in all shops of the firm. 

The representative of the exchange emphasized the fact that the 
firm was at fault in sending work to a nonunion €ontractor and that 
no attempt to defend the action had ever been made. The firm 
claimed, however, that a second lot had not been sent and that the 
company did not know that the shop was nonunion. Furthermore, 
the firm had sustained considerable loss due to the stoppage and con- 
sidered this a serious violation of the agreement which specifically 
forbids stoppages. 

The decision of the impartial chairman was as follows: 


The ey ob r chairman feels that in this case the arbitrary action of the one 
side may be balanced against the arbitrary action of the other side in assessing 
the measure of blame. It was clearly wrong of the firm to send work to a 100- 
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registered, nonunion contractor, when the status of the contractor could so 
easily have been ascertained. Ignorance can be no excuse here, as the agreement 
between the manufacturers’ exchange and the union is clear on this subject. 
Qn the other hand the impartial chairman can not but view with disfavor the 
action of the union in ordering a stoppage, when the agreement clearly provides 
that there shall be no stoppages, however great the provocation, but that what- 
ever disputes arise shall be taken before the chairman. There was no need for 
direct action in this case, with its resultant wastefulness as regards both the 
workers’ earnings and shop production, since the impartial machinery exists to 
provide an orderly adjustment of differences. In view of the losses already sus- 
tained by the firm, and since the union took the law into its own hands, the im- 
partial chairman can not grant the request of the union to further penalize the 
firm. 





Shirt Industry—Greater New York 


VIOLATION of the agreement with the union was charged against 

three shirt companies in cases No. 60, February 16, 1925, No. 
62 and No. 63, February 21, 1925, brought before the board of arbi- 
tration for this industry. These three companies had discharged 
all of their cutters—an act that was considered a lockout by the 
union. ‘Two of these companies escaped from their agreement with 
the union by resigning from the association and moving their fac- 
tories out of town and thus out of the jurisdiction of the board of 
arbitration. The third company (involved in case No. 60) main- 
tained that it had resigned from the association, but inasmuch as the 
resignation had not been acted upon officially by the association, the 
board ruled that the agreement was binding until a member had 
officially resigned, and that the firm was obligated to reinstate its 
workers, and if any change in status was to be made the matter 
must be taken up through the proper channels provided for in the 
agreement. 

Case No. 66, decided March 6, 1925, by the same board of arbitra- 
tion, dealt with the charge made by the union that a shirt company 
ps work to a nonunion contractor in New York City. The Manu- 
acturers’ Association brought countercharges that the union called 
a stoppage of work in the factory of this firm. The representatives 
of the admitted that the action of the firm was wrong, but pointed 
out that the union instead of bringing the case to arbitration as pro- 
He for in the agreement unlawfully caused a stoppage in the 
actory. 

Thegiiliiiean of the board of arbitration noted that it was plainly 
evident that both parties had violated their agreement, and made the 
following ruling: 

The board of arbitration considers that these violations of both parties occur 
too frequently of late to be condoned. On the part of the firm, there seems to 
have been a willful violation and the board believes that a heavy fine should be 
imposed for an act of this kind. But the action of the union in this case estops 
the board from imposing the punishment merited. The officials of the organiza- 
tion not only violated their own agreement, but the law of their union. If the 
officials of the union had settled this matter through the impartial machinery 
instead of taking the law into their own hands, then this firm could have been 
properly punished. 

The board, however, desires to caution the firm that while it has escaped this 
time, that future violations of the agreement will meet with the proper penalty, 
and alse to point out to it that it is only saved in this instance through the action 
of the other party to the agreement. 


a respect to the stoppage, the workers have already been ordered to return to 
work, 
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Employment and Eamings of Railroad Employees, February, 1924 
and January and February, 1925 


HE following tables show the number of employees and the 
- » earnings in various occupations among railroad employees jp 
February, 1925, in comparison with employment and , 
ings in January, 1925, and February, 1924. 
The figures are for Class I roads—that i is, all roads having operat 
ing revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


Carn- 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES In 
FEBRUARY, 1925, WITH THOSE OF JANUARY, 1925, AND FEBRUARY, 192: 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more in tant 
occupations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the - pe 
groups; the grand totals will be found on pp. 128 and 131] 




























































































Professional, clerical, and general Maintenance of way and structures 
Month and year Laborers | Track and 
Clerks ee, Total for = gang roadway Total for 
; group and wor section group 
typists train) laborers 
Number of employees at middle of month 
February, 1924_......._-. 169, 017 25, 184 282, 740 40, 701 171, 444 335, 449 
9 Se 166, 632 25, 067 280, 630 37, 180 169, 728 330, 420 
February, 1925........-- 166, 819 25, 190 281, 174 38, 810 169, 338 329, 983 
Total earnings 
February, 1924.......... $20, 888, 809 | $2,980,976 | $37,102,740 | $2,777,826 | $11,805,508 | $29, 794, 39 
January, 1925...........| 21, 545, 825 3, 069,049 |} 38, 213, 342 2, 860, 560 12, 306, 725 31, 801, 725 
February, 1925.......... 20, 363, 290 2, 976, 809 | 36, 660, 437 2,667,904 | 121, 226,043 28, 839, 804 
Maintenance of equipment and stores 
Laborers Comes 
en- 
Skilled gine houses, i ’ 
Oarmen | Machinists trade power ees ay 
helpers shade and a 
stores) er * 
stores) 
Number of employees at middle of month 
February, 1924.........-. 120, 969 65, 123 120, 780 48, 904 60, 548, 700 
January, 1925._.-------- 119, 993 62, 975 119, 473 47, 198 62, 117 542, 905 
bruary, 1925......... 119, 343 63, 149 119, 482 46, 479 61, 411 541, 057 
Total earnings 
Pebruary, 1924.......... $16, 182,455 | $9, 672,871 | $12,308,617 | $4,509,836 | $4,660,250 | $66, 789, 248 
January, 1925__........- 17, 362,524 | 10,056,717 | 13, 155,373 4, 584, 699 5, 072, 683 70, 570, 071 
February, wcnecee---| 15,689,723 9,097,501 | 11,930,211 4, 099, 067 4, 566, 056 64, 432,723 
124 [1080} 
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oMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 
YEBRUARY, 192, WITH THOSE OF JANUARY, 1925, AND FEBRUARY, 1924—Contd. 
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Transportation other than train and yard 
Trock tation (yard 
Month and year Telegraph- ruckers Crossing masters, 
se Station ers, tele- oe, and bridge | Total for — or 
, agents |phoners, and and | #agmen and group hostiers) 
towermen | piatiorms) | &atemen . 
e Number of employees at middle of month 
n 
\- February, 1924.-.-.--.-- 31, 436 26, 964 38, 992 22, 870 208, 379 25, 728 
January, 1925_--.------- 31, 101 26, 355 36, 914 22, 783 204, 251 24, 755 
February, 1925-.....-..- 31, 096 26, 269 38, 450 22, 741 207, 274 24, 697 
t 
Total earnings 
N February, 1924.....-..-- $4, 554, 836 $3, 722, 196 $3,461,148 | $1,696,042 | $24, 049, 636 $4, 410, 860 
January, 1925 -.....---- 4, 835, 409 3, 931, 885 3, 409, 845 1, 708, 821 24, 962, 126 4, 572, 815 
February, 1925.........- 4, 463, 215 3, 553, 720 3, 303, 070 1, 682, 816 23, 586, 098 4, 311, 084 
Transportation, train and engine 
Road Yard Road Road 
Road brakemen | brakemen engineers firemen and Total for 
conductors and and and hei group 
flagmen~ | yardmen | motormen pas 
Number of employees at middle of month 
February, 1924_......... 37, 602 77, 596 55, 064 45, 760 47,879 336, 033 
wi January, 1926_.....-.-.. 36, 771 75, 544 54, 307 44, 238 46, 184 328, 941 
149 February, 1925.........- 36, 426 74, 424 53, 905 43, 636 45, 477 324, 699 
12) . 
983 
_ Total earnings 
February, 1924.......... $8, 262, 286 | $12,375, 054 $8, 749, 406 | $11, 235, 100 $8, 302, 987 $61, 712, 680 
ms January, 1925........-.~ 8, 831, 089 13, 206, 916 9, 489, 318 11, 834, 460 8, 826, 623 66, 033, 952 
395 February, 1925.........- 7,861, 821 11, 724, 488 8, 443,845 | 10,541,043 7, 803, 055 58, 807, 423 














~ fExtent of Operation of Bituminous or Mines, February 28 to March 
28, | 


ONTINUING a series of tables which have appeared in previous 
numbers of the Monrniy Lasor Review, the accompanying 
table shows for a large number of coal mines in the bituminous 

fields the number of mines closed the entire week and the number 
working certain classified hours per week from February 28 to March 
28,1925. The number of mines reporting varied each week, and the 
figures are not given as being a complete presentation of all mines, but 
are believed fairly to represent the conditions as to regularity of work 
in the bituminous mines of the country. The mines included in this 
report ordinarily represent 55 to 60 per cent of the total output of 
bituminous oe f he figures are based on data furnished to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics by the United States Geological Survey. 
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WORKING TIME IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES BY Wr EKS 
FEBRUARY 28 TO MARCH 28, 1925 —— 


[The mines included ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent of the total output. Prepared py the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from data furnished by the United States Geological Survey} ~ ~ 
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Mines ———___ 
|Num-| closed _— 
Week | berof| entire Less 8 and 16 and 24 and 32 and 40and ; ful 
end- | mines week than under under under under under | — 
egal Fe 8 hours | 16 hours | 24hours | 32 hours | 40 hours | 48 hours | *> “ours 
ing port- Or more 
ing — 
7 Per |,,,| Per! x,, | Per! w Per | » Per | 4; | Per|x;, | Per|.. | P 
No. eent No. eont No. cont No. cent No. cent No. cent No. cnt No. ea 
1925 Bn 
Feb. 28 | 2,045 | 717 | 35.1 | 25 | 1.2 | 174 | 8.5 | 249 | 12.2 | 303 | 14.8 | 238 /11.6 | 174] 8.5) 165] 9) 
Mar. 7 | 2,044 | 730 | 35.7) 17) .8| 92) 4.5 | 213 | 10.4 | 281 | 18.7 | 269 /13.2 | 227 j11.1 | 215] 1905 
Mar. 14 | 2,014 | 722 | 35.8 | 33 | 1.6 | 114] 5.7 | 273 | 13.6 | 299 | 14.8 | 224 [11.1 | 165 | 82) is4] 9) 
Mar. 21 | 1,953 | 783 | 40.1 | 19 | 1.0 | 136 | 7.0 | 235 | 12.0 | 286 | 14.6 | 198 |10.1 | 160] 8.2/ 136] 79 
Mar. 28 | 1,890 | 7 40.6 | 29} 1.5 | 140] 7.4 | 227 | 12.0 | 270 | 14.3 | 161 | 8&5 | 145 | 7.7 150} 7.9 
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Employment in Selected Industries in March, 1925 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries in the United 
E- States increased 1 per cent in March as compared with Febrv- 
ary, the aggregate earnings of employees increased 1.8 per cent, 

and per capita earnings increased 0.9 per cent. 

These unweighted figures, presented by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, are based on 
reports from 8,972 establishments in 52 industries, covering 2,808,019 
employees whose total earnings during one week in March were 
$75,422,103. The same establishments in February reported 2,780,- 
606 employees and total pay rolls of $74,059,653. 

Five of the nine geographic divisions show increases in employ- 
ment in March me eight show increases in pay-roll totals. The 
increases in employment were from 2.5 per cent in the East North 
Central States to 0.3 per cent in the New England States. The 
decreases in employment were from 1.2 per cent each in the West 
South Central States and in the Pacific States to 0.2 per cent in the 
East South Central States. The increases in pay-roll totals ranged 
from 3 per cent in the South Atlantic States to less than one-tenth of | 
per cent in the East South Central States, and the one decrease, which 
occurred in the West North Central States, was 0.1 per cent only. 


Comparison of Employment in February and March, 1925 


"THERE were gains in employment in March in 9 of the 12 groups 
of industries, 4 of the 9 groups showing gains of 4 per cent or 
over. These 4 at made up largely of industries having pro- 
nounced seasonal proclivities, were chemicals; stone, clay, and glass 
roducts; metal products, other than iron and steel; and vehicles 
or land transportation. The food group lostover3 per cent of its 
employees, while the lumber and leather groups show losses of much 
less than 1 per cent each. 

The food group alone of the 12 groups of industries failed to show 4 
gain in the aggregate earnings of employees, the decrease being ove! 
2 per cent. e 4 groups showing the largest gains in employees, 25 
a whole, show even larger gains in pay-roll totals. 
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Thirty-two of the 52 separate industries show gains in employment 
in March, the greatest, for the most part, being purely seasonal ones, 
such as 40 per cent in the fertilizer industry, in which the high point 
of the shipping season is regularly venaienllt in March; 9 per cent in 
the brick, tile, and terra cotta industry, which in March begins its 
upward movement after the inactive winter season; and 7.2 per cent, 
each, in the automobile and the carriage industries. Other gains of 
considerable size were 7.2 per cent in cane-sugar refining; 4.5 per cent 
in stamped ware; 4 per cent in cement, and 3.5 per cent each in agri- 
cultural implements and in ice cream. 

One-half of the 20 losses in employment in individual industries in 
March were decidedly less than 1 per cent. The industries showing 
more marked decreases in employment were chewing and smoking 
tobacco, 6.2 per cent; slaughtering and meat packing, 5.6 per cent; 
flour, 5.3 per cent; confectionery, woolen goods, and rubber boots 
and shoes, from 2.7 to 2 per cent; and men’s clothing, baking, paper 
boxes, and sawmills, from 1.8 to 1.3 per cent. 

Forty-one of the 52 industries show increased pay-roll totals in 
March, fertilizers leading with an increase of over 38 percent. Nine 
industries show gains in employees’ earnings of from 10.7 per cent to 
4.8percent. ‘These industries are sugar, carriages, brick, automobiles, 
stamped ware, ice cream, millinery, cement, and agricultural imple- 
ments. 

Of the 11 industries showing decreased pay-roll totals, only 5 show 
decreases of over 1.1 per cent, and these 5 naturally are the industries 
showing the largest decreases in employment. 

For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given at 
the foot of the first and second tables. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURINGONE 
WEEK EACH IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1925 






































Number on payroll | per Amount of pay roll Per 
Industry lish- oo remaer — — — of 
ments| February, arch, ebruary, arch, 
1925 1925 \change “ “1995 1925 change 
Food and kindred products____| 1,054 | 189,777 | 188,802 | —3.1 | $4,684,068 | $4,579,509 | —2.2 
Slaughtering and meat packing 83 83, 834 79, 136 | —5.6 2, 081, 358 1, 942,593 | —6.7 
Confectag@ary ....<---<--.-<--- 261 30, 930 30,104 | —2.7 571, 570 572, 207 | +0.1 
506 QUE iinchbe dence sciebéttesé 99 6, 211 6, 430 | +3. 5 205, 249 217,906 | +6.2 
) SORTS 291 13, 632 12,910} —5.3 357, 770 334,442) —6.5 
nn 307 45, 450 44,806 | —1.4 1, 170, 759 1, 183, 288 | +1.1 
Sugar refining, cane........... 13 9, 720 1Q, 416 | +7.2 297, 362 329, 073 | +10.7 
Textiles and their products____| 1,754 | 581,117 | 581,568 | +0.1 | 11,854,223 | 11,945,444 | +0.8 
Cottom $0008... .<.<-s----- 341 204, 410 203, 571 | —0. 4 3, 396, 024 3, 421, 263 | +0.7 
Hosiery and knit goods_......- 258 80, 075 81,581} +1.9)| 1,470,329) 1,519,058| +3.3 
Silk poses ee ke aE 200 55, 937 56, 985 | +1.9 1, 210, 182 1, 254, 489 | +3.7 
Woolen and worsted goods....| 190 73, 036 71,423 | —22)| 1,720,482] 1,639,547) -—47 
penned sees PR Ri TS 31 23, 066 23, 253 | +0.8 626, 021 635, 516 | +1.5 
Dyeing and hing textiles__ 91 30, 170 30, 481 | +1. 0 753, 005 768, 202} +20 
Clothing, men’s. .............. 281 60, 157 59,078 | —1.8] 1,514,053} 1,498,051] —11 
Shirts and collars_............. 85 20, 892 21, 004 | +1.0 330, 894 343, 830} +3.9 
Clothing, women’s...........- 190 19, 063 19, 497 | +2.3 521, 207 535.017 | +2.6 
Millinery and lace goods....... 87 14, 311 14, 605 | +21 312, 026 330,471 | +5.9 
Tron and steel and their prod- 
eS «A RES 1,551 | 615,267 | 618,692 | +@.6 | 18,315,608 | 18,448,953 | +0.7 
Tron and steel.................. 217 290,279 | 291,709| +05] 8,860,016 | 8,895,009; +04 
Structural ironwork _........_- 141 18, 501 18, 589 | +6.5 524, 054 527,626 | +07 
Foundry and machine-shop 
A 733 187, 978 189,801 | +1.0] 5,522,892| 5,616,441} +17 
| a 59 34, 564 34, 769 | +0.6 874, 303 878, 244 5 
Machine tools. ................ 183 25, 588 25,401 | —0.7 765, 029 756,316 | —L1 
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WEEK EACH IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1925—Continued 







































































Estab- Nempber on pay roll Per Amount of pay roll P er 
Industry aes February,} March, of | February, | March, of 
1925 1925 change 1925 1925 change 
Iron and steel and their pro- : ils ae 
ducts—Continued. 
Steam fittings and steam and 

hot-water heating apparatus_ 133 41, 945 41,963 | +() $1, 295, 603 | $1, 290, s69 —0,2 

RF aS ae ee 85 16, 412 16, 460 | +03 473, 706 479, 558 +14 
Lumber and its products_______ 1,066 208,632 202,323 | —0.6 4,455,895 4,519,017 | +14 
Lumber, sawmills. -_........--- 416 110, 911 109, 522 | —1.3 2, 265, 282 2, 315, 621 | +99 
Lumber, millwork_......-.-.-- 260 33, 313 33, 430 | +04 801, 749 801,196 | -(| 
cn ntiiensncitttoamanadl 390 59, 408 59,371 | —0.1 1, 388, 864 1, 402,200) +19 
Leather and its products______- 356 122,931 122,852 | —0.1 2,869,785 | 2,877,819 0.2 
Rane. Si. a 122 26, 705 26, 666 | —0.1 690, 956 689,643 | -09 
Boots and shees. --............. 234 96, 226 96,186 | —(@) 2, 178, 779 2,188,176 | +0,4 
Paper and printing ___________- 800 151,737 158,210 | +1.0 4,749,306 | 4,817,951 +14 
Paper and pulp-_.__........-.- 200 52, 216 53, 563 | +2. 6 1, 402, 667 1, 434, 821 | +23 
Paper boxes_...-.......-..-..- 153 16, 449 16,211 |} —L.4 351, 164 355,405 | +1.9 
Printing, book and job--_--___-- 245 40, 169 40,050 | —0.3 1, 331, 585 1, 354, 546) +17 
Printing, newspaper - --------- 202 42, 903 43, 386 | +11 1, 663, 890 1, 673,179 | +0.6 
Chemicals and allied products_| 246 78,204 81,571 | +4.8 2,281,815 2,899,768 | +5.9 
ted OS a. 96 23, 294 23, 550 | +1.1 599, 103 610, 692} +1.9 
Pagers 6 ce Hee ek Sa 94 7, 954 11, 162 |}+40.3 140, 035 193, 358 | +381 
Petroleum refining-----_..._._- 56 46, 956 46,859 | —0.2 1, 542, 677 1, 595,718 | +34 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

OE SES Sa Sere 601 100,185 104,196 | +4.0 | 2,663,232 2,769,896 +4.0 
| pele dete A Stet 79 21, 664 22, 522 | +4.0 625, 105 657, 141 +5.1 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta... .- 333 27, 857 30, 372 | +9.0 721, 768 784, 966 | +88 
gs RR PR OBIE: PT 53 12, 587 12, 548 | —0.3 332, 636 334,938 | +0.7 
EER erga eer a 131 38, 077 38, 754 | +1.8 983, 723 992,851 | +09 

Metal products, other than 

iron and steel__.___________- 45 14,907 15,581 | +-4.5 860,909 887,188  +7.3 

Stamped and enameled ware _-_ 45 14, 907 15, 581 | +4.5 ¥ 387,133 | +7.8 
Tobacco products_____._..____-. 189 42,981 42,987 | +() 712,982 716,105 =+0.4 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 

ae Gee 34 9, 370 8,792 | —6.2 147, 750 136,668 | —7.5 

Cigars and cigarettes_-_.._..__- 155 33, 611 34,195 | +1.7 565, 232 679,437 | +25 
Vehicles for land transporta- ‘ 

On______.___..__-._-...-..| 998 | 448,818 | 468,762 | +4.4 | 14,548,222 | 15,826,233 | +5. 
Amiomsounes... ...............1 “Si4 269, 280 288, 641 | +7.2 9, 123, 519 9, 868,306 | +82 
Carriages and wagons-----_--- 42 284 2,449 | +7.2 57, 128 63, 039 | +10.3 
Car building and repairing, 

tric-railroad ...__..--.... 179 16, 030 16, 448 | +2.6 485, 124 502,630 | +3.6 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad _.............- 483 161, 219 161, 224 | +) 4, 882, 451 4, 892, 258 +0, 2 
Miscellaneous Industries _____- 892 | 231,055 | 282,475 | +0.6| 6,568,663 | 6,689,275 +1.2 
be pep fon implements ---- -- 97 542 25,401 | +3.5 678, 858 711, 513 -4.8 
Electrical machinery, appara- 

tus, and supplies ___-_..._--- 131 97, 126 96,610 | —0.5 2, 736, 135 2, 724,450 | +0.4 
Pianos and organs____.......-- 39 7, 960 7,925 | —0.4 225, 170 229,609 | +20 
Rubber boots and shoes____._. il 18, 181 17, 809 | —2.0 439, 186 424,846 | —3.3 
Automobile tires. _............ 72 55, 959 | +1.7 1, 680, 602 1, 725,405 | +27 
Shipbuilding, steel_......._._- 42 28, 217 28,771 | +2.0 803, 712 $23, 452 +-2.5 

old aR Se = BAe 8,972 | 2,780,606 | 2,808,019 | +1.0 | 74,059,653 | 75,422,103 +1.8 

Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION é 

New England.--..........._.-._- 1, 259 416, 806 418,175 | +03); 10,006,822; 10,100,825, +01 
Middle Atlantic__........-.....- 2, 271 835, 788 839,586 | +05 | 23,171,555 | 23,624,597 | +2.0 
East North Central..........._- 2, 367 862, 592 884,137 | +25} 25,994,142) 26,711,423; +28 
West North Central__........._- 801 140, 759 140,107 | —0.5 3, 467, 229 3, 463,173 | —0.1 
South Atlantie._...............- 918 233, 354 236, 671 | +14 4, 444, 257 4,579,428 | +3.0 
East South Central_.........._- 383 95, 035 94,857 | —0. 2 1, 848, 003 1,848,037 | +(') 
West South Central_._......_._- 316 71,016 70,131 | —1.2 1, 541, 198 1,569,079 | +1.8 
ES Sree 133 23, 248 23,524 | +1.2 659, 952 671,224 | +1.7 

| Ber OE Beri ete 524 102, 008 100, 831 | —1.2 2, 836, 495 2,845,317 | +0.3 

Stith oc cchtintatiness 8,972 | 2,780,606 | 2,808,019 | +1.0 | 74,059,653¢ 75,422,108 | +1.8 

Employment on Class I Railroads 
EE ee OS 2 i, 5 Ee ioe See 2 $235,154,081 #=sésf------- 
February 15, 1925 ...............}.-..... 1, 708, 884 —0.2 ? 216, 637, 569 —8.3 

















1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


? Amount of pay roll for one month. 
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Comparison of Employment in March, 1925, and March, 1924 


Ree from 7,506 establishments are available for a comparison 

of employment and employees’ earnings between March, 1925, 
and March, 1924. These reports, from identical establishments in 
the two years, show a decrease of 4 per cent in employment, a decrease 
of 3.1 per cent in the aggregate earnings of employees, and an increase 
of 1 per cent in per capita earnings. 

Two of the nine geographic divisions show increases both in employ- 
ment and in pay-roll totals in the 12-month period. These are the 
South Atlantic States and the West South Central States. In each 
case the increase in pay-roll totals is considerably greater than the 
increase in employment. The East South Central States show an 
increase in pay-roll totals, but they also show a decrease in employ- 
ment. The remaining six divisions show decreases in both items. 
The Pacific States show a decrease of 7.7 per cent in employment 
and of 7.2 per cent in pay-roll totals, and the East Nort Central 
States show decreases of 6.2 per cent and 5.6 in the two items. The 
decreases in the four remaining divisions were considerably smaller. 

As in February, each of the 12 groups of industries, except the 
paper and printing group, reported fewer employees in March, 1925, 
than in March, 1924. The greatest decreases in employment were 
7.8 per cent in the vehicles group of industries and 5.8 per cent in 
both the food and iron and steel groups, while the smallest decrease 
was 0.9 per cent in the tobacco group. The paper and printing 
4 group of industries shows a gain in March, 1925, over March, 1924, 
5 of 1.1 per cent in employment, which is slightly more than the gain 
s reported last month. 

The paper and printing group, as in the last report, shows also a 
gain in employees’ earnings in the 12-month period, while the textile 
group also shows increased pay-roll totals in March, 1925, instead of 
a decrease as in February. The remaining 10 groups all continue to 
show smaller pay-roll totals. 

Twelve of the 52 separate industries gained in employment in 
March, 1925, as compared with the same month in 1924, while 18 
industries gained in the aggregate earnings of employees. Auto- 

» mobile tires gained 15.4 per cent in employment and 16.2 per cent 
A. in pay-roll totals; dyeing and finishing textiles, 8.6 per cent and 18.3 
per cent, respectively, in the two items; and silk goods, 6 per cent 
and 12.3 per cent, respectively, in the two items. Rubber boots 
— [— and shoes, steam railroad car boikdine and repairing, furniture, the 
printing industries, and confectionery also show both improved 
employment and earnings, although in a lesser degree. 

The carriage and wagon industry, chewing and smoking tobacco 
and snuff, automobiles, machine tools, and electricai machinery 
show the largest declines in this comparison over a 12-month period, 
the losses in employment being from 11 per cent to over 14 per cent 
and the losses in aggregate earnings being from 8.1 per cent to 15.9 
per cent. Eighteen other industries show decreased employment of 
over 4 per cent, and 13 other industries show decreased pay-roll 
totals of, over 4 per cent. Twelve of the 18 industries and 12 of the 
13 industries indicated above are identical. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ON 
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Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 


Per 





March, March, 


1925 


cent 
of 





March, 
1924 


March, 
1925 





Food and kindred products____| 


Slaughtering and meat packing 
Confectionery 


Sugar refining, cane 


Textiles and their products___- 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Silk poets 
Woolen and worsted goods__-.- 
Carpets and rugs 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_- 
Clothing, men’s 
Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods 


Iron and steel and their prod- 


Structural ironwork 
Foundry and machine-shop 


Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus- 
Stoves 


Lumber and Its products 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 


Paper and pesies 
aper and pulp 


Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspaper 


Chemicals and allied products_ 
Chemi 


Petroleum refining 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Cement 


Metal products, other than 
iron and stee 
Stamped and enameled ware__ 


Tobacco products 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
and snuff 


Carriages and wagons 

Car buildi and repairing, 
electric-railroad 

Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad 





680 
172 


41 
166 
301 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 





162,653 
78, 625 


17, 216 


168, 742 
27, 050 
21, 405 


29, 918 
16, 180 


188,935 
108, 100 

31, 689 
52, 841 54, 146 


117,004 | 114,780 
26, 095 25, 701 
90, 909 89, 029 


127,718 129,162 
44, 728 
14, 841 
31, 150 
38, 443 


60,415 
17, 625 

8, 590 
34, 200 


85,548 
16, 246 
25, 204 

9,730 
34, 368 


179, 870 
29, 115 
24, 156 


31, 316 
17,170 


192,292 


107, 134 
32, 317 


13,553 
13, 563 


86,370 


6, 723 
29, 647 


14, 329 
86,708 

7, 749 
28, 959 


449,529 
303, 414 
2, 823 
16, 037 


127, 255 


414,412 
264, 228 
2, 425 
16, 001 
131, 758 
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$4,294,820 
2, 114, 529 
314, 666 
148, 037 


BR 


ABBEREES 
SSSSB82 


16,796,259 
8, 133, 525 
495, 272 


979, 891 
520, 842 
4,272,189 
2, 276, 517 
781, 857 
1, 213, 815 


2,706,807 
672, 522 


’ 


3,967,628 
1, 183, 288 
329, 693 

1, 026, 507 
1, 428, 135 
1,826,828 
478, 140 
154, 029 

1, 194, 159 


2,387,358 
506, 078 
673, 121 
286, 780 
921, 374 
359,095 

095 


664,477 
128, 428 
536, 049 


14,477,353 
10, 234, 414 
68, 040 

477, 354 


3, 697, 545 





$4,087,847 


1, 929, 372 | 
320, 606 | 
147, 296 | 
313, 069 | 


1, 068, 4 


) 


309, 082 


10,572,540 | 
2, 983, 835 


1, 313, 265 
1, 166, 800 
1, 460, 000 


542, 874 | 


718, 048 


15 338, 419 | 
333, 972 | 
440, 404 | 
274, 923 | 


15,844,910 


7, 625, 389 


488, 567 | 


5, 0380, 546 
668, 337 
630, 948 


931, 214 


469, 909 | 


4,218,671 | 

2, 184, 536 
758, 534 | 

1, 275, 601 


2,697,256 


664, 559 


2, 032, 697 | 


4,057,771 | 
1, 197, 613 | 


319, 244 


1, 058, 550 


1, 482, 364 


1,777,450 


478, 974 
153, 956 


1, 144, 520 | 
2,265,605 | 


471, 878 
645, 384 


265, 939 | 
882, 404 


$88,475 
338, 475 


622,564 | 
107, 973 | 


514, 591 


18,668,486 
9, 106, 976 
62, 497 

489, 770 


4, 009, 243 
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MPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ON 
ou WEEK EACH IN MARCH, 1924, AND MARCH, 1925—Continued 7 













































































Number on pay roll _ Amount of pay roll 
Per Per 
Industry —— eee i ay - 
menis| Marc | March lenangs) March | March. enange 
| 
Miscellaneous industries _..__-- 867 226,350 220,338 | —2.7 | $6,429,528 | $6,306,348 | —1.9 
Agricultural implements pawn on 91 24, 511 24, 360 | —0.6 677, 571 685, 702 +12 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies." .---....- 124} 103,913] 92,491 |-11.0] 2,950,832} 2, 620,435 | —11.2 
Pianos and organs......-..---- 34 8, 415 7,718) —8.3 242, 422 223, 973 —7.6 
Rubber boots and shoes. .-..--- 10 16, 712 17, 5387 | +4.9 384, 277 418, 220; +88 
Automobile tires. ........----- 69 45, 834 52, 896 |+15. 4 1, 408, 475 1, 636, 851 | +16. 2 
Shipbuilding, steel.........-.- 39 26, 965 25, 336 | —6. 0 765, 951 721,162] —5.8 
Total oo @ coc eseccocccccescs 7,506 2,567,041 2,464,133 —4.0 68,549,774 66,457,918 -—8.1 
Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
New England.........-....----- 1,001} 380,848 | 367,242] —3.6| $9,097,922] $8,877,188| —24 
Middle Atlantic_..-......-...--- 1, 908 748, 450 724, 037 | —3.3 4 20,760,529 | 20,372,149) —1.9 
| East North Central...........-- 2, 082 874, 175 820,195 | —6.2| 26,371,949 | 24,885, 531 —5.6 
West North Central............- 628 117, 883 113, 955 | —3.3 2, 850, 240 2,789,070} —21 
5 Sonth Atlamtio. 2205. .i60e.--2 782 194, 037 194, 674 | +0.3 3, 461, 872 3, 658, 359 | +5.7 
Fast South Central.... 22.2.2... 284 70, 972 70,907 | —0.1| 1,307 107] 1,351,810] +3.4 
West South Central_..........-- 264 62, 750 63, 432 | +1.1 1, 385, 614 1, 425, 290 | +29 
Mantel itn. dudscowipeccanscen 110 20, 849 20, 044 | —3.9 596, 558 575, 650 | —3.5 
Patifie. .) cr Swonsanse bustin yuh, 447 97, 077 89, 647 | —7.7 2, 717, 983 2, 522, 871 —7.2 
Teil titennemerncccs 7,506 | 2,667,041 | 2,464,183 | —4.0| 68,649,774 | 66,457,918 | —38.1 
Employment on Class I Railroads 
ae l 
February 15, 1924......i.......- ee | 1, TOUR 8 | sie 1 $223, 859, 559 i 
February 15, 1925.........-..-.. erect | 1, 708, 884 —1.6 1 216, 637, 569 —3.2 











‘1 Amount of pay roll for ene month. 
Per Capita Earnings 


pER CAPITA earnings increased in March, 1925, as compared with 
February in 36 of the 52 separate industries here considered and 
decreased in the remaining 16 industries. 

The increases and the decreases in this monthly comparison were 
all much smaller than frequently is the case. The greatest increases 
were in the millinery and lace goods, petroleum refining, sawmill, 
and cane sugar refining industries and ranged from 3.8 per cent to 
3.3 per cent. The greatest decrease in per capita earnings was 2.5 
per cent in the woolen and worsted-goods industry. 

Comparing per capita earnings in March, 1925, with such earnin 
in March, 1924, increases are shown in 34 industries and decreases in 
17 industries, while the per capita earnings in the slaughtering and 
meat-packing industry were unchanged. 

The dyeing and finishing textiles industry shows an increase of 
9.1 per cent in per capita earnings in the 12-month period, followed 
by carriages with an increase of 6.9 per cent, women’s clothing with 
an inerease of 6.4 per cent, hosiery and knit goods with an increase 
of 6.2 per cent, silk goods with an increase of 5.9 per cent, petroleum 
refining with an increase of 5.1 per cent, and men’s clothing with 
an increase of 5 per cent. The carpet industry shows a loss of 6.6 
per cent in per capita earnings in March, 1925, as compared with the 
same month in 1924, the cigar industry a loss-of 6.2 per cent, and the 
stove industry a loss of 4.3 per cent. 
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COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS MARCH, 1925, WITH FEBRUARY, 1925, AND 
MARCH, 1924, BY INDUSTRIES : 












































Per cent of Per cent of 
change March, change March 
-_ —_ 1925, com. ’ 
Industry earth ben Industry pared “= 
Febru- Febru-| 
ary, ae ary, M arch, 
1925 1925 1924 
Millinery and lace goods_.......-- +3. 8 +2.6 '| Carpets and rugs-_._...........-.- +0. 7 ~6,5 
Petroleum refining_._..........--~- } +3.7 +5. 1 || Foundry and machine-shop prod- | y 
Lumber, sawmills --......-......-- +3. 5 —0.3 Se EE a ER +0.7 +24 
Sugar refining, cane_.........-.--- +3.3} +3.1 || Boots and shoes. ---......-....--- +05} +2 
Carriages Sa ae 8 +2.9 +6. 9 || Shipbuilding, steel__............-- +0.5} 409 
Camiegenere. . . i. .ciss-~-.. +2.9 +1.5 || Clothing, women’s--.--........-.-. +0.4) 444 
Shirts and eollars__.............-- +2.9 +4, 7 |} Car building and repairing, steam- ; 
eR S ESP +2.7 +1.1 Ba TS SE eae +0.2) 447 
Stamped and enameled ware__...| +2. 6 —0. 4 || Structural ironwork -.-........-.- +0.2) 439 
ES I rer ees +2. 5 +2. 7 |} Electrical machinery, apparatus, a 
he inccnnasencuminesnies +2. 5 +1.6 GE carcncnkpacwsccpee- +0. 1 —0,9 
Pianos and organs-_..........-.---} +2. 4 -- 6 EF’  _- cates aepeiigegiene gia @) | +403 
Printing, book and job__......_--_- | +2.0 +2. 4 || Iron and steel___.................- | —O.1 |]. j 
SS ee eee | +18 +5. 9 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta........| —0.2) -(5 
Hosiery and knit goods__........- +1.4 oo ee BO ES a ee —0.2, 24 
Agricultural implements. ._...-.. +1.3 +1.8 || Paper and pulp____.-....-.------- —0.3 —1.9 
CC TePOU gs S00 aia bd ddons +1.2 +1. 7 || Lumber, millwork_.--_....-- priests —0.4 —1.0 
ce Ey ere ee +1.1 +2. 1 || Machine tools. ................... —0.4 +14 
Car building and repairing, elec- Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
tric-railroad._..................- +1.0 +2.8 water heating apparatus._....°..| —0.4 -05 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_-__- +1.0 +9.1 || Printing, nmewspaper-_............- —0.6) 415 
9, EE SPE aa | +1.0 OD aa 6 Si ble cn segakouteccees —0.9) +05 
ye MRIS eae 2 eT eee eee +1.0 —3.0 ak agian and meat packing...| —1. 1 (2) 
yo REE Pe +0.9 +2. 2 || Rubber boots and shoes__...-....| —1.2 +3. 
Automobile tires___..........-..-- +0. 9 OF Bp s Bibbs coc nce sccoesscccee —1.3 —(.6 
SE REE RT +0. 9 —4.3 || Chewing and smoking tobacco 
ne a SN ee +0. 8 +1.2 cain ae arian it el area —1.5 —3.1 
Cigars and cigarettes_...........- +0. 8 SO! et a —1.6 —3.6 
CORRE, SNOB oi. ics hac becen +0. 8 +5.0 || Woolen and worsted goods-_-__..-.-- —2.5 —0.1 
1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 2 No change. 


Comparing per capita earnings in the nine geographic divisions 
for March, 1925, with those for February, 1925, sem also with those 
for March, 1924, only one decrease is found, that being a very small 
one (0.2 per cent) in the comparison with February, 1925, for the New 
England States. The increases in the monthly comparison for the 
remaining eight divisions ranged from 3.1 per cent in the West South 
Central States to 0.2 per cent in the East South Central States. 

The mereases in the comparison between March, 1925, and the 
same month of 1924 ranged from 5.3 per cent in the South Atlantic 
States to 0.4 per cent in the Mountain States. 

The total inereases for all divisions combined in both the monthly 
and yearly comparisons were nearly the same, being 0.9 per cent in 
the monthly comparison and 1 per cent in the comparison over 4 
year’s interval. 


COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS MARCH, 1925, WITH FEBRUARY, 1925 ,AND 
MARCH, 1924, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 























Per cent of change 
March, 1925 com- 
Geographic division pared with— 
February, March, 
1925 1924 

West South Central__._................._.._. +3. 1 +1.8 
FS LE GS IEEE ES +L6 +65. 3 
an... cud. ccdckiehus «.cctukeaen +15 +1.4 
NESS, At SSE We Pee eT es ee a ae he +1.5 +0. 5 
Rt da nnn aninwnmadiicad +0. 5 +0. 4 
West North | RSL TER Sie Bie? PSSM +0. 4 +1. 2 
East North Central _...- ES San +0. 3 +0. 6 
ES SE SRE Bare ae +0. 2 +3. 5 
Be ENG i) td. 2 eT —0. 2 +1. 2 
LEE AS OI SE +0. 9 +10 
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Time and Capacity Operation = 


EPORTS in percentage terms from 6,722 establishments in 
R March show no changes in the ape per cent of full-time 
peration and the average per cent of full-capacity operation as 
compared with February. The establishments in operation were 








ct, [employing an average of 83 per cent of a full normal force of em- 
: nloyees and these employees were working an average of 93 per cent 
iy Mfof full time. : 

One per cent of the reporting establishments were idle, 69 per 
2} Mcent were operating on a full-time schedule, and 30 per cent on a 
02 Be rt-time schedule, while 42 per cent of the establishments had a 


- Bull normal force of employees and 57 per cent were operating with 
32 [ee reduced force. 

09 Over 2,100,000 employees are represented in the following tables, 
03 Band of these nearly 1,500,000 were working on a full-time schedule 
and nearly 625,000 on a part-time schedule. 


FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MANUFAC- 
0 TURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH, 1925 















































0), 5 
1.6 Per cent of vera Per cent of 
a Establishments|| establish- | Dor cent || establish- | Dorcese 
) reporting ments of full ments of full 
+ operating— time operating— capacity 
“0.6 Industry operated operated 
in in 
3.1 Total Per establish-|| Full | Part | establish. 
~3. 6 num- cent = a ments j|capac-|capac-| ments 
0.1 ; ber idle operating|| ity ity | operating 
Food and kindred products_______- 779 1 55 45 84 84 65 79 
ns Slaughtering and meat packing--.- fae | ae 43 58 87 35 65 79 
; Conieeteee yy ... Si. Bo Sie i tn de yk ea aa 52 48 84 15 84 72 
SE los ret. odo Un 5h Bik ss es GR ul.d.. 81 19 95 6 94 75 
all EE eS ree eR & 249 i 28 71 69 37 63 77 
it De oe be os ee 83 17 96 55 45 88 
OW Sugar refining, came............... a ae 75 25 91 63 38 95 
he Textiles and their products ________ 1,241 1 78 21 96 50 49 87 
th oe a a See 3 300 3 80 17 97 64 33 94 
Hosiery and knit goods__._.__.__- 153 1 73 27 97 46 53 8§ 
a 145 1 83 17 98 41 59 85 
Woolen and worsted goods___.._-- 161 1 75 25 95 45 55 85 
he Carpets ag puge.................. og 91 9 99 45 55 82 
t} ¢ Dyeing and finishing textiles__._.. _ 3 eae 66 34 94 42 58 82 
SO th a a 179 1 79 21 94 49 50 8 
Shirts and collars__._..........._. (Roe 82 18 97 52 48 83 
Clothing, women’s___.........__-_- 3. a ae 84 16 97 52 48 86 
ly Millinery and lace goods.......--- 8 Ista. 70| 30 90|| 30/ 70 79 
In Iron and steel and their products__| 1,230 1 65 84 92 23 76 74 
a iiceamancncodeen 171 1 57 42 89 27 71 81 
Structural ironwork.............-- OOP Mkino~ us 76 24 94 20 80 75 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
‘ ES em aa 590 1 65 34 93 21 78 73 
ND “> ae Se 64 36 96 34 66 85 
| RE AR RES HER 152 1 74 25 95 7 92 54 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus. -_-..-- _ 2 Ree 73 27 95 42 58 85 
5 ie a aa 65 5 40 55 84 26 69 79 
Lumber and its products___________ 871 1 71 28 95 54 45 89 
Lumber, sawmills__..............- 347 2 67 31 94 65 33 92 
Lumber, millwork _._............- 196 1 74 26 96 52 48 89 
ne le A a ee 73 27 96 44 56 87 
Leather and its products__________. a 68 81 92 86 64 81 
eae 3 a 85 15 96 32 68 76 
Boots and shoes_.................- 166 1 59 40 90 39 61 84 
Paper and printing.._____________. 516 1 76 23 95 62 87 91 
Paper and pulp................... 148 2 62 36 92 58 40 92 
5 AI | =e 60 40 92 36 64 84 
Printing, book and job..........-- ia cena 81 19 97 57 43 89 
ting, newspaper. ...........-- OB Viccwseni SRE 100 96 4 99 
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| | tor. nT 
Percent of | 4 Per cent of , 
Establishments|| establish- | per cent || establish. | AVeta 
reporting ments of full ments | of fae 
operating— time operating— | Capacity € 
Industry operated operated 
in in 
Total | Per establish-|| Full | Part | estapjjs t! 
num- | cent — — ments || capac-) capac- ae 
ber idle operating|| ity ity Operating 
an 0 
Chemicals and allied products ____. 199 1 85 15 97 47 52 % 
OER i “EN a aaa ates Re gS Sa 79 21 95 55 45 | My 
pS Shee Th FSET SE Ee 87 1 84 15 98 34 64 ¥ 
Petroleum refining ................ 41 jes 5.cdse 98 2 100 61 39 y 
Stone, clay, and glass products __- 471 4 62 34 89 44 52 y 
SS Sr Pan 64 5 78 17 96 56 39 y 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_._._..- 246 6 57 37 87 43 51 & 
AO TS eae rl 41 59 8&8 41 59 | @ 
CGMS SS eh Re 117 2 71 27 92 38 61 | a 
| 
Metal products other than iron 
I lat «OY hS 77 23 96 23 77 | 
Stamped and enameled ware_____. |, RTS 77 23 96 23 77 | 
Tobacco products ____-._...-_-....- 109 3 52 45 89 28 69 | 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
LOLI NE AE Ta a | 58 42 90 23 77 | 
Cigars and cigarettes.............- 83 4 51 46 89 30 66 | 
Vehicles for land transportation _- Sara 75 25 96 49 51 
a aes RE I... IE I dics Sos 56 44 92 19 81 
Carriages and wagons_-_-_.......__.  ticccs cs 59 41 89 26 74 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
RS IP Rl pail a 1D iakno-s 90 10 99 75 2 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
GUN. meena kc necetoneectilcna ae I 78 22 97 52 47 | 
Miscellaneous industries__________- a... 4... 70 80 95 80 70 
Agricultural implements-_-_.....-- Pi Ricssabud 77 23 96 28 72 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
oo SS ae ee eee  : eae 7 27 96 32 68 
Pianos and orgams. .............-- |, SR Ree 82 18 96 50 50 
Rubber boots and shoes_._....-.-- 4 re 22 78 87 11 89 
Automobile tires. ..............-.-- §1 2 43 55 89 33 65 
Shipbuilding, steel............... OR. 543... 360}... kk 100 | 92 
eS ee. ae 6,722 || 69} 80 | os | 42/57 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 135 
Wage Changes 


W AGE changes at poeons for the month ending March 15 are again 
without general significance, being of importance to individual 


> establishments rather than to any industry as a whole. 


Wage-rate increases were Sey by 41 establishments in 21 indus- 
tries and wage-rate decreases by 27 establishments in 9 industries. 
The increases averaged 7.9 per cent and affected 3,184 employees, 
or 21 per cent of the employees in the establishments concerned. 
The decreases averaged 6.9 per cent and affected 6,913 employees, 
or 41 per cent of the employees in the establishments concerned. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN FEBRUARY 15 AND MARCH 15, 1925 
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Per cent ofincrease 
Establishments| or decrease in| Employees affected 
wage rates 
Per cent of em- 
| ployees 
Num- 
Industry | ber re- 
Total | ting ee > a | “a oie 
num- increase 3 otal jlishments' In 
ber re-| or de- | Bange | Average | number! reporting | estab- 
iporting | crease increase | lish- 
‘in wage or de- | ments 
rates crease in | report- 
wage | ing 
| rates 
Increases 
| 
Combecticttt Ga. « dacédlistncceniméeedibean 261 1 7 7.0 21 30 (1) 
LOR AUGRTR dn tii nobel dlibwonnchdndiivcos 99 1 10 10. 0 6 75 (1) 
ES a ee eae 307 2 3-5 4.3 30 17 (i 
DIG CORT onecethenbocecandntiban+ 341 4 1. 8-10 3.7 592 61 1 
GER CO0GB. to bikin cdiciin dks ono ncn dip ens 200 2 1.5 1.5 150 23 1 
Woolen and worsted goods_........._.. 190 1 5 5.0 41 5 | 1) 
Clothing, WHINE Bis db iicieis cc ccinn ch déndoe 190 1 10 10. 0 47 92 1 
eGR ORG Gi Antena ce necdadeis ta I 217 1 2.5 2.5 40 As. 
Foundry and machine-shop products -_.. 732 5 3-10 7.6 119 20 > 
Maehineg GOR ibiccc onhcddbed= c-bidebincs 183 2 8-10 8.7 14 ll 1 
RR eee ea es See 85 2 3-16 3.4 60 15 Q 
ne ee Neer aE Bes se 390 3 5-10 9.8 482 92 1 
ee BN SR eee 122 1 10 10.0 40 10 G 
Bests an@ Midas Pi ec. 234 1 5.5 5.5 13 16 iC 
Paper OG Bil ds cc cchadncinnsscens- 200 1 3 3.0 32 4 ( 
Printing, book and job_...............- 245 3 |16. 6-25. 8 19. 0 191 9; @ 
Printing, newspaper...................- 202 1 4 4.0 96 46) (@) 
i. ta i Te RS ie ae 94 5 9-25 12.7 555 77 5 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
ened. a i 34 1 10 10. 0 23 5 ef 
Teemobites Mn Teak Pa 214 2 6-7. 5 6.4 613 14 1 
ectrical machinery, apparatus, and 
SONG. ratte de nancaceaheconscs 131 1 2 2.0 19 12} () 
Decreases 
Cobbnen rem i 341 2 7. 7-10 9.4 761 100 () 
Iron On GR a 217 9] 1.545 2.3; 1,761 39 1 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water 
Minas... 133 2} 7.410 9.0| 1,950 38 5 
eg a aaa 390 2 10 10. 0 504 25 1 
Boots and shoes_................------- 234 7| 1.5-10 8.8 910 40 1 
Fertilizers «cai St a 94 2 a p ° = = a 1 
rick, tile, and terra cotta_.........---- 338 1 1 
Mme... 214 i 5 5.0} 800 44} (i 
Automobile tires_....................-- 72 1 5 5.0 25 15 
' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 
N DEX numbers of employment and of pay-roll totals for Marc} 
1925, for each of the 52 industries surveyed by the Bureau oj 
Labor Statistics, together with general indexes for the combine 
12 groups of industries, appear in the ey table in comparisoy 
with index numbers for February, 1925, and for March, 1924. 
The general index of employment for March, 1925, is 92.3 and the 
general index of pay-roll totals is 96.6. 


INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING INDrsg. 
TRIES, MARCH, 1925, AS COMPARED WITH FEBRUARY, 1925, AND MARCH,i9 ~~ 


[Monthly average, 1923= 100] 






































1924 1925 
Industry March February March 
Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-rolj 
ment totals ment totals ment | totals 
Sn es eee eee 96.4 99.0 91.6 95.1 92.3 | 96.6 
Food and kindred products______.._..__- 96.7 98.6 92.8 94.6 90.1 | 92.6 
Slaughtering and meat packing-_.....__- 96. 5 95. 5 90. 2 91. 2 85. 2 | 85.1 
ee 89. 2 94.1 85. 1 91.5 82. 8 91.6 
RI ns cacudesgedewens 89. 3 91.0 81.7 83. 2 84. 5 88.3 
RS AES EEE ERE PS Se 95. 5 99. 4 95. 7 98. 7 90. 6 | 92.3 
@  itiimetores5cinecdersdheces 102. 2 104. 0 99. 6 99. 8 98. 3 | 100.9 
Sugar refining, came..................--- 103. 9 106. 0 98. 3 99. 6 105. 4 | 110.2 
Textiles and their products_______.._____ 96.0 96.9 92.2 96.1 92.4) 970 
Co eeod 89. 8 89. 9 88. 2 88, 2 87.8 | 88.8 
Hosiery and knit goods_..............._- 100. 3 103. 6 96. 5 104. 1 98. 4 107.5 
RESALE ee Se 98. 4 99. 5 98. 6 105. 6 100. 4 109.5 
Woolen and worsted goods_._....._..._- 95. 9 94. 5 94.0 97.2 91.9 92.6 
Carpets and rugs.._......_--..-..-..--- 103. 0 107. 4 97.7 97.3 98. 5 98.7 
Dyeing and finishing textiles____.._..._- 94.8 94.3 101.8 107.9 102. 8 110.1 
Pe ES Se a ae Se 98. 1 96. 2 90. 6 91.0 89. 0 | 90.0 
EE ee ae 94.8 94.8 85. 6 87.4 86. 4 90,8 
Ce, WO ce 104. 2 106. 5 90.9 102. 1 93. 0 104.8 
Millinery and lace goods--............. 93. 4 97.7 92.8 96. 6 94. 8 102.4 
Iron and steel and their products________ 94.6 99.5 88.2 98.1 88.8 4.0 
SRE Ea RTE I. IR 2 ee. 106. 3 113. 3 100. 0 105. 3 100. 6 105.8 
Structural iromweem...............1-... 92.2 92.8 87.9 93. 0 88. 4 93.7 
Foundry and machine-shop products__-- 87.1 87. 2 80. 2 82. 2 81.0 | 83.6 
(SEERA SG. 5 SEC Ai PR FS 98. 4 106. 4 92.3 98. 7 92.9 | 99.2 
pO SS a 2 eee Ie 94.1 97.4 83. 5 88. 6 82.9 87.7 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water 
eg, ea WEE 99. 3 107.1 95. 4 103. 1 95. 4 102.7 
_ 8 oT 5. MT SS  & SSS 92.5 101. 1 87.3 90. 7 87.5 91.8 
Lumber and its prodnets__.._......_____- 96.8 100.8 98.3 96.4 92.5 97.9 
Lumber and sawmills._...............-- 95. 3 99. 8, 89. 7 92. 6 88. 5 94.6 
po Se ee eens 102. 6 106. 2 99. 5 103. 8 99. 9 103.7 
EE SPE TE CRI: Pel iy: 98. 7 100. 9 101.7 104. 6 101. 6 105,7 
Leather and its products__.._.......____- 97.0 96.1 95.4 95.8 95.4 96.0 
i RR TS ES, CRESS IRE, 94.3 97.5 92.7 96. 7 92. 6 96. 5 
pesteumd soeh......2... 2. -c dedi 97.9 95. 5 96.3 95. 4 96. 3 95.8 
Ie ccdnncccatuutcen 101.2 104.2 100.8 104.4 101.5 | 106.0 
Paper ak eRe Ts” 96. 8 W0L. 2 94.2 100. 7 96. 6 103.0 
ng Ee eR pe 100. 5 105. 1 99. 8 102. 2 98. 4 103. 5 
Printing, book and job__................ 102. 8 105. 2 108.7 106. 1 103. 4 107.9 
Printing, newspaper. _...-............-. 103. 7 106. 9 104. 5 107.0 105. 6 107.6 
Chemicals and allied products_________ | 102.5 101.4 92.3 94.0 99.0 100.8 
6 SRR Sree A Oa J 98. 4 108. 5 92. 5 98.7 93.5 100.5 
IRE Se eT 1 IE ‘i> He 137.9 128. 1 98. 0 92.9 137.4 123 
Petroleum refining._.__................. 93.1 91.7 89. 6 89. 2 89.4 92.2 
Stone, clay, and glass products.________ 99.1 105.2 91.6 98.0 95.5 101.9 
is 5 sie OSiscccasocuscStecdcccscs 99. 0 102. 5 87.4 89. 8 90. 9 “4 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_..........___- 94. 1 98. 1 86. 7 90. 5 94.5 98.2 
RG hina ic tnchnwibidcis icnsetentsie. 111.1 121. 6 116.3 18.3 110. 0 119.4 
ee iclai dnehiscacnadselitbtasittinstetibiines 99.9 107.0 91.1 100. 9 92.7 101.8 
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INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
TRIES, MARCH, 1925, AS COMPARED WITH FEBRUARY, 1925, AND MARCH, 1924—Con. 


[Monthly average, 1923=100] 


























1924 
Industry March February March 
Employ-} Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-roll 
ment totals ment totals ment totals 

yectal products, other than iron and 
shell ... oo sebdpsaesotetwpessecbestes 105.4 106.9 90.9 88.1 95.0 94.5 
Stamped and enameled ware_....-.....- 105. 4 106. 9 90. 9 88. 1 95. 0 94.5 
Tobacco products _..........-----------.- 95.4 98.6 92.8 89.3 93.6 90.4 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff. 106. 1 110.9 99. 3 106. 3 93. 2 98. 3 
Cigars and cigarettes_-_.-.....-.-....-.- 94. 5 06. 5 92.0 87.3 93. 6 89.5 
Vehicles for land transportation. ___._- 95.9 96.5 87.34 92.3 of 95.6 
Automobiles o orga anda choco dseseeeeeececes 111. 6 113. 3 91.1 97.0 é 105. 0 
Carriages and Wagoms---_.-_--..-.-.-. —- 94. 6 101.3 82. 6 87.3 88. 6 96.3 

Car building and repairing, electric- 
(UNOEE . .camticcnwacsmecccccencnsccc-- 89. 1 90. 3 86. 9 90. 7 89. 2 94.0 

Car building and repairing, steam- 
IN ie cincawenneneendativno’ 85.9 86. 0 85.1. 89. 5 85. 1 89. 7 
Miscellaneous industries___._..______.___- 95.7 99.2 92.1 96.1 93.2 98.1 
Agricultural implements ---__..--...-...- 96. 0 102.8 90. 4 97.9 93. 6 102. 6 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
Stade setonncccccensccesce 102. 1 108. 4 90. 0 94.8 89. 6 94.4 
| Plate We MI apes cc ac cecccccccuce 101. 5 104. 8 97. 6 104. 2 97.2 106. 3 
: Rubber boots and shoes__-_........-...- 79.9 75. 6 88. 2 96. 7 86. 4 93. 5 
| Antonsetie Gee. Ss eel hy Sa 95. 5 99. 1 106. 1 109. 8 107.9 112.7 
Ne ee 93. 4 95. 7 88. 7 92. 1 90. 5 94. 4 














The followimg tables show the general index of employment in 
manufacturing industries from June, 1914, to March, 1925, and the 
peneral index of pay-roll totals from July, 1922, to March, 1925. 


FENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 1914, 
TO MARCH, 1925 
{Monthly average, 1923=100] 


1915 | 1916 | 1917 
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104. 6 
107.4 
109. 6 
109. 0 
109. 5 
110. 0 
110. 3 
110. 0 
111.4 
112.9 
114. 5 
115.1 





117.0 
117.5 
117.4 
115.0 
115. 1 
114.8 
114. 2 
112.7 
110.7 
113. 2 
115. 6 
117.2 





115. 5 
114.7 
116. 5 
115. 0 
114.0 
113. 4 
114. 6 
114.5 
114.2 
111.5 
113. 4 
113. 5 


110. 1 
103. 2 
104. 0 
103. 6 
106. 3 
108. 7 
110.7 
109. 9 
112.1 
106. 8 
110. 0 
113. 2 








116.1 
115. 6 
116. 9 
117.1 
117.4 
117.9 
110. 0 
109.7 
107.0 
102 5 
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91.1 
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BER, 1915, TO MARCH, 1925 
[Monthly average, 1923100] 


ENERAL INDEX OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, NOVEM- 


















































- Month 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
5 
9 STS 6 nidadewselasdcape 62.1 | 69.8) 79.6 | 104.2 | 126.6] 80.6] 71.5] 91.8; 94.5| 90.0 
et ag ee ee 57.8 | 70.5) 7&8) 95.0) 124.8) 82.4] 76.7) 95.2) 99.4) 95.1 
eecideieeseecetiooscnae 60.0) 73.6) 88.2) 95.4) 133.0); 83.3 | 74.2 | 100.3] 99.0| 96.6 
SE a ae 59.7 | 69.4] 88.8) 94.5) 130.6] 828) 72.6 | 101.3; 96.9 }...... 
RS RE: Oe 62.1] 75.8) 94.5] 96.7] 135.7] 81.8] 76.9] 1048) 92.4) ..... 
3 Bs deca dbbiicessardscereee 62.5 | 76.1} 94.3) 100.2 / 138.0] 81.0) 82.0) 1047) 87.0/...... 
Sf STIS Serre 68.7 | 73.1] 97.5 | 102.5) 1249] 76.0] 74.1) 99.9) 80.8)...... 
ASO 85S 186s ES 60.9} 75.0} 105.3 | 105.3 | 132.2) 79.0) 79.3 | 99.3} 83.5 |.-_... 
ep UO Saree 62. 74.4 | 106.6 | 111.6) 1282) 77.8} 82.7; 100.0) 86.0)...... 
6 i natcectipinencuccolenccap= 65.5 | 82.2 | 110.3 | 105.5 | 123.0] 76.8] 86.0) 102.3) 88.5 ]...... 
2 er ovember.. 12... 53.8 | 60.2) 87.4) 104.1) 11.3) 11L3] 77.2) 89.8) 101.0) 87.6}..-.. 
; siinbaabeonse 56.0; 71.0} 87.8 | 111.2 | 121.5 | 102.4] 81.5) 92.9} 98.9) 91.7 |....-- 
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Recent Employment Statistics 
Public Employment Offices 


Illinois 


HE March, 1925, issue of The Labor Bulletin, issued by {h, 
Illinois Department of Labor, states that the ratio of applicants 
to jobs in February, 1925, showed an improvement over tho 

previous month, there being only 174 persons registered for each 10) 
positions, as compared with 187.7 in the preceding month. A further 
improvement was noted in March, according to a statement issued 
by the chief statistician of the cm bg sama general advisory board, 
the ratio of applicants per 100 jobs having fallen to 161. 


Iowa 


The work of the Iowa public employment offices for February, 
1925, is reported as follows in the Iowa Employment Survey for that 
month: 


PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ACTIVITIES IN IOWA FOR FEBRUARY, 1925 





-~ ——. 
. - 





Number of | 2™ ber of 

















Registra- J persons 

: obs persons temery: 

Sex by = any offered referred to pee : 0 

| positions aed 
a SUR oa. Li Re eeeteigaaninian ee I fae 4, 054 | 873 77 | 835 
BNA SL ES Rey on Rr A Nr NT ER IE 1, 458 $48 795 | 751 
ce dittscinnticesnniiiilininiiiiensitinliaimmpeiigiiinniiene 5, 512 | 1, 721 1, 672 | 1, 606 

Massachusetts 


The Department of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts has 
furnished the following data on operations of the four public employ- 
ment offices of that State in February, 1924 and 1925. 





























OPERATIONS OF MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, FEBR! ARY, 
1924 AND 1925 
Persons 
Persons 

Number of| Applica- reported 

Month and year working | tions for ne a a placed in 

days positions positions | ° = 
DORGID: SORE 6 icccsdcnnsiseiecaincikina 24 29, 512 2, 538 3, 311 2, 14 
ny ae eee 23 36, 682 2, 223 2, 934 1, 898 

Minnesota 


During the first three months of 1925, the State employment 
service of Minnesota placed in employment 13,941 persons, as col 
= with 13,044 in the same period of 1924. The following table, 
urnished by the Industrial Commission of Minnesota, reviews the 
employment activities of the service during the first quarter of 192+ 
and 1925: 
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OPERATIONS OF MINNESOTA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, FIRST QUARTER OF 






































1924 AND 1925 
—— — 
1924 1925 
Month and sex Perens Persons 
Persons reported Persons reported 
referred to | placed in | referred to | placed in 
positions employ- positions employ- 
ment ment 
err” 
Men: 
en et nn: BOD Oy ee 2, 898 2, 255 4, 283 3, 890 
PebrUarld «<ccccnceevsurevowscceceteneuwowcewcenc=e= 2, 840 2, 243 2, 801 2, 514 
Marchi. .corcaitenrnemevannentenamstacoupcacecoessess 3, 544 2, 855 2, 786 2, 382 
Total... cccccupuatuvdssvonsanevcesaweqnonnccodnnees 9, 282 7, 553 9, 870 8, 786 
y on: 
pie ie TS Rigel Sie oR 1, 881 1, 625 2, 261 1, 950 
Pebruas yl. ods eek ewnedobinessccccosdbebudmoncesonce< 2, 261 1, 950 1, 725 1, 518 
Marella aatnndiaantnnigetbatniitienen ox 2, 526 2, 116 1, 918 1, 687 
PetGh . ceeeistiiduceccésceuebsebysantbbsiiwiencent 6, 668 5, 691 5, 904 5, 155 
arm labor:! 
pe ent Ceitahiiaeadahdpnoncarnnwpanitineigacesa nance 206 139 235 179 
PE ip Eade dtednnncnrsceciatnvneecesonebega 258 152 187 170 
UR caihttdirsmecnncconnpecscnscccorccccdbbnis 525 325 380 242 
Detelincakedastcnsssnsvibubiddeh<triind- apehosed 989 616 802 | 591 














1 These figures are included among the placements of ‘‘men‘“‘ and ‘“‘women”’ given above. 


The commissioner in change of this branch of works states that 
notwithstanding a surplus of labor of all other kinds the employment 
offices are experiencing difficulty in filling requests for farm workers. 
“Unless this prejudice against farm work is overcome alarming re- 
sults are liable to follow as the season advances.” 


North Carolina 


The thirty-fourth report of the Department of Labor and Printi 
of North Carolina contains the following data as to the activities o 
the public employment bureau of that department from October 1, 
1923, to October 31, 1924: 


ACTIVITIES OF NORTH CAROLINA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, OCTOBER 1, 
1923, TO OCTOBER 31, 1924 






































Number 
Number Hel pair reported 
Sex, and kind of worker of registra- w Dp to ie laced 
tions an ies n em- 
ployment 
Males: 
en oc ot ccs kabamecsecbeiocesiubonice 19, 056 20, 889 18, 330 17, 134 
TREO SEERE Te Sa eae e aaa anaaeen ee Seen aD 7, 471 5, 932 6, 310 5, 305 
Clerical and professional. .........................- 3, 176 1, 366 1, 708 1, 140 
| ES Es ee ee ae eee ee 29, 703 28, 187 26, 348 23, 579 
Females: ‘ 
ETE ERIE SR naa 5, 984 5, 859 6, 462 5, 164 
A. 5 ED 8. ob allie Shoda Bblobacetditcce« 520 259 328 255 
Clerical and’ professional .................-...---.-- 2, 506 1, 336 1, 428 1, 221 
Pht bebe n chdtiadhacdedbbideccivtdedin 9, 010 7, 454 8, 218 6, 640 
i NR INTE: ONTO AEN RTE ARTE 38, 713 35, 641 34, 566 30, 219 
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Ohio 
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The Department of Industrial Relations of Ohio furnished th, 
following report on the operations of the State-city employmey 


service of that State in March, 1925: 


OPERATIONS OF STATE-CITY EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF OHIO, MARCH, j99; 











Persons 























x Number of 

Group omnes x persons | referred to | 
PP ” | applied for | positions | 
Males: 

pian is ns ei céd dee Sune -e 37, 910 11, 390 11, 569 
PE EE GI nb cb diekaotnctctebepepetiivendiisence | 546 307 337 | 
er Se + cee ae 38, 456 11, 697 11, 906 | 
at eee ee | - 47,017 8, 802 8, 419 | 
On ee te eet tena ory ee 55, 473 20, 499 








20, 325 | 


——= 
Per Sons 
reported 
placed 
in em- 

ployment 


Se 


10, 20] 
216 
Se, 
10, 507 

7, 343 


17, 850 





Oklahoma 


eee 


The number of placements made by the Oklahoma public employ- 


ment offices in February 


and February, 1924, are reported as follows in the 


Market for March 15, 1925: 


, 1925, compared with the preceding month 


klahoma Labor 

















ACTIVITIES OF OKLAHOMA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN JANUARY AND 
FEBRUARY, 1925, AND FEBRUARY, 1924 

February, | January, | February, 

Industry 1924 “ 1925 1925 
Agriculture._.......__.- ME Re NTs RS Ie Ce Tes! Ss 202 134 OF 
I BIIIIIIION.. ott tpnicc gn ccnk cc puccked pect wdusitpeceue 105 54 110 
Co a ee ‘ 1 4 
Manuf. SY NT Eg, Se EOE, EY eae 25 55 45 
Pg EE SC RE: Sih a SPS LSS oy BS aL 1, 261 991 1, 146 
WOODS, 5 siti ie), dette dsb ceteidst ov cbbiblebadise ciiawbihl 1, 387 1,051 1, 474 
ieee ee eae eee 2, 988 2, 286 3, 043 














The operations of the Federal-State-municipal employment service 
of Wisconsin in March, 1925, as compared with March, 1924, are 


shown briefly in the table given below: 














ACTIVITIES OF FEDERAL-STATE-MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF 
WISCONSIN, MARCH, 1924, AND MAROH, 1925 
March, 1924 March, 1925 
Item accep 
Males | Females; Total | Males | Females) Total 
OE Bik oe ce cb bs etn bickbilic caine 8, 346 3,962 | 12,308 8, 438 4,258 | 12, 696 
wanted. ......... Se eee 7,411 | 3,335] 10,746 | 6,784; 3,632; 10,4) 
Persons referred to positions_._................-. 7,226 | 3,345] 10,571 | 6,678) 3,702) 10,38) 
Persons placed in employment ................-- 5, 982 2, 473 8, 405 5, 191 2, 661 7, Sos 























1 Wisconsin. Industrial Commission. Mimeographed report. 
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State Departments of Labor 
California 


| THE followmg figures from the California Labor Market Bulletin 
for March, 1925, show changes in the number of employees 


and in weekly pay rolls in 697 California establishments in February, 
1925, compared with the preceding month: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 697 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN JANUARY 
AND FEBRUARY, 1925 

































































Employees Weekly pay roll 
Per cent Per cent 
Num- _ of of 
ber of increase increase 
Industry firms | Number| (+) or | Amount} (+) or 
report-| in Feb- | decrease | in Feb- | decrease 
ing ruary, | (—),as | ruary, | (—), as 
1925 |compare 1925 |compared 
with with 
January, January, 
1925 1925 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products -_-_-....... 12 1, 682 —2.3 670 +6.9 
CE Ce ince tabibbaantoaetboccnccoosn 7 1, 734 —5.7 61, 217 41.5 
Ne, ING, erie dcwcrdubibbabsa<schuilp ono seecce 19 2, 965 +.5 , 268 +18 
NE  ntinstuannstiehbwcsccemtbiccusnened 4 885 —10.9 25, 633 —13. 2 
ie ee eS abonewbdenee 42 7, 316 —3.2 214, 788 +.7 
Metals, machinery, and veyances: 
Agricultural imple eet EE ARE ap SNe ieee 5 314 +9. 8 9, 851 +15. 2 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts_.......... 14 3, 283 +3.0 | 104, 505 +10. 2 
Brass, bronze, and copper products -__............-- 10 879 +6. 8 28, 099 +8. 4 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks__.._........._. 13 1, 886 +8. 1 60, 873 +11.1 
Iron and steel forgings, bolts, mats, etc....-..------ 7| 2110 —.7| 69,478 +6.3 
Structural and ornamental steel_.............._.-- 14 3, 578 —1.0/ 114, 980 +9. 1 
Ship and boat building and naval repairs_______._- 6 4, 420 —5.6 | 153, 850 —7.9 
yar it A I Hi Ee TS a ae 3 1, 916 +6.3 48, 406 +49 
Other iren foundry and machine-shop products-- -_- 64 7, 028 —1.4 | 210,572 +5.8 
Other sheet-metal products _...........-...-.....-- 22 1, 604 +2. 6 48, 616 +3.8 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops..._---- 16 8, 927 +.1 | 262,618 +5.3 
IEE ok, 1c ammiiadhclt tac ooaabecacdocceumne 174 35, 945 +. 2 |1, 111, 848 +4. 6 
Wood manufactures: 
Sawmills and logging camps-....................--- 22 10, 001 —3.6 | 261,709 —7.9 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, etc........-- 44 11, 058 —4.1 | 303, 699 —1,8 
Other wood manufactures. ........................ 44 4, 056 +3.6 | 113, 725 +5.7 
i ca uated 110 25, 115 —2.7 679, 133 —3.1 
Leather and rubber goods: 
Ce cbc biumenil 10 1, 066 (1) 29, 239 +1.4 
Finished leather products -_......................-. 7 585 +1.0 11, 832 +4. 2 
Te eames 6 2, 427 +2. 69, 664 +3.1 
en aE aE pt E ALTERS, AEN REO 23 4, 078 +1.3 110, 735 +2.7 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
intel ci width tbliieescceowauinn 4 496 (1) 15, 251 +5.2 
il IIS TS Re aT ae 9 11, 105 +1.9 | 428, 754 +5.5 
Paints, dyes, and colors...................-.--...- 6 414 +5. 9 10, 818 +6. 6 
Miscellaneous chemical products -...............-- 12 2, 312 —.3| 66,404 +3.7 
On cecndden 31 14, 327 +1.6| 521,227 +5.3 
Printing: 
Paper boxes, bags, cartons, ete................----- 9 2, 050 —.8 51, 033 +.1 
RRR Ss: A RRS 35 1, 908 —1.1 71, 075 —10 
RE RR TREE RTE S Me 13 3, 309 +2.6 | 119,273 —2.5 
a eecsucucces 10 948 —.6 23, 508 +6.4 
Tee ee a cetuceowal 67 8, 215 +.5 | 264, 889 —-.9 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUN? 
OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 697 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1925—Continued = 
















































































PR a eS so fs x eit ae”). rf , 
Employees Week! . natn Lal 
_ cor 
Per cent | Per cept 
Num- of of Aral, 
ber of increase increase CH! 
Industry firms | Number| (+) or | Amount | (+) o 
report-| in Feb- | decrease | in Feb- | decreay ee 
ing | ruary, | (—),as | ruary, | (—), 9 7. 
1925 jcompared} 1925 (compareg 
with with 
January, January 
1925 1925 ° 
2 ‘REA ~ 
Textiles: 
he i EE AA aS ER: FRCS ELIT 7 789 —4.7]| $18,946 —0.9 
BR See ee 7 1, 208 —5.2 24, 672 | +24 — 
EE. ee Le Tee 14{ 1,997] —50| 43,618, +1, atts 
Clothing, millinery, and laundrying: | _ 
RR SE et ER BRD |e Se 23 2, 601 +6. 6 56, 994 | +79 
pg 6 4 RS ee EE FERS 13 1,019 +1.2 20, 467 +39 
intone dined deni dcsedenbesbdecescchuses 6 527 +26. 1 9, 927 4+] 
Laundries, cleaning, and dyeing--...........-.-.-- 23 3, 477 +.2 82, 141 —9 
a t 
| ID Te Saeed < See Seas wets 65| 7,624; +40] 169,520/ +35 ee 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: ee 
Canning and preserving of fruits and vegetables - _- 18 2, 511 —11.2 53, 614 —6,] | 
Canning and packing of fish_...........-.......-..- 9 951 —27.3 11, 361 —32.1] | 
Confectionery and ice cream.-.._.............-...-- 31 1, 780 +.3 47, 045 | +75 | 
Groceries, not elsewhere specified _................- 6 580 +. 5 13, 382 | +19 
Bread and bakery products............-.....-.-..- 22 3, 606 +3.4] 107, 443 | +4 
0 RE Ss RE a 7 RE Se ee 6 3, 137 +15. 1 97,262; +229 
Slaughtering and meat products --_...........-.-..- 14 3, 001 —2.4 87, 298 | 1.9 
Cigars and other tobacco products_................ 4 983 ~7.6 17, 208 —15.0 
IES SIR <1 aS Allg a eee 4 457 +10. 7 9, 681 —,] 
FR SE Se a ee eee 8 1, 766 +1.0 63, 510 +41 
EE SIS MII on in tnkcnccocccccsaaccusésc 10 1, 208 —9.5 31, 739 —& 5 
YS ES ey ee 8 1,078 +3. 2 34, 325 +5.9 
URE Be Ie Soon a Sarda Me ncebanscnsnniess 13 927 +1.6 20, 174 —1.1 Wa 
Pe OR Oe peel oe Re hee SRS 153 | 21,985/ —1.4] 504,042) 9 +417 | 
Water, light, and power.............-.---.-.---.------ 4| 8656| —631} 259, 900 | ~37 
BE McellaNSOGS. .... ... cn crowececosencee se -eoeencensese 14 1, 878 +3.1 |} 43, 580 | +7.1 
Total, all industries. ........-.....-.------------ 697 | 137, 136 —.9 |4, 013, 289 | rrr 
—_ Fur 
Che 
; Prit 
a Tex 
B. 
;, 
[1098] 
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Illinois 


The following table, taken from the March, 1925, issue of The 
Labor Bulletin, published by the Illinois Department of Labor, 
shows the change in the number of employees in February, 1925, as 
compared with January, 1925, and February, 1924: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN ILLINOIS IN FEBRUARY, 1925, AS COM- 
PARED WITH JANUARY, 1925, AND FEBRUARY, 1924, BY INDUSTRY 




































































| February, 1925 Per cent of change 
Industry - January, | February 
——— Number of ye to wi to’ 
: employees | February, ebruary 
reporting 1925 1925 id 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
) Miscellaneous stone and mineral products________-- 24 1, 490 +1.6 —19.5 
Lime, cement, and plaster _-_--........-...-..-.-.- 7 424 —2.1 —6.7 
Brick, Ge Meee OOOO aks 6 < ne nn kek cnn ctne 31 4, 829 +4, 2 —6.4 
) Chet, Ta enkcndeltitiedncencchdiipecescdsndideane 17 4, 377 +3. 6 —.6 
) 
PO aiden ede Mick inbcbincecacendestads 79 11, 120 +3. 4 —6.1 
J 
‘ Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
i ee Sn eae aS 114 38, 141 +2.9 +.8 
Sheet metal work and hardware_.__..............-- 34 9, 024 +8. 6 +1.7 
Tools and cutlery --....-.-- ereeidlinsbece sada 16 1, 757 —3. 2 —10.7 
Cooking, heating, and ventilating apparatus --._-_- 24 4,772 +6. 7 —10.2 
Brass, copper, zinc, Babbitt metal_....-...........- 20 2, 790 +1.5 +11.0 
5 el, er a 15 13, 051 +1.4 +1.0 
) Automobiles and accessories. -.............--------- 30 8, 786 +11.6 —18.4 
} pT ER a a aa See kee 50 16, 067 +2.4 —10.0 
) Electrical a pecates eel aaa GR a TREY heres 30 35, 347 —2.6 —27.7 
) Agricultural implements. -.......................-.- 28 7, 754 +2.9 —7.0 
) Instruments and appliances_-_.._.................-- 8 1, 925 +2.4 —21.8 
l Watches, watch cases, clocks, jewelry .-.........._- 14 7, 579 +.4 +7.3 
5 TC ee a le coc encisouwe 383 146, 993 +2.0 —10. 6 
4 
l Wood products: 
- Sawmill and planing mill products..............--- 34 2, 604 —.4 —.1 
Furniture and cabinet work_....................-.- 48 7, 060 +6. 1 —2.7 
: Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments - --- 17 3, 130 —1.8 —15.2 
1 Miscellaneous MO OID S ob, datacedceuneon Wiese 23 2,719 +.4 —8.9 
l Household furnishings. ...........-....--.--.._-.- 7 631 +. 6 +5. 6 
; een Soe eee 129 16, 144 +2.3 —5.9 
Furs and leather goods: 
SO ii. nap tedvickocecduEGbcesecccu hues 9 2, 019 +3.8 —.2 
PD. os SS ce ec ewe 8 47 —14.5 —13.4 
Oss AL ince conatdelibiocusccconesess 29 11, 549 +1.1 +14.0 
Miscellaneous leather goods -................-..----- 7 > +.6 —16.8 
i SG NE ae SS SRBC Pam lige A 53 15, 196 +1.3 +8.1 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
DI iss dette - owitthinedenoccuves<es 21 2, 231 +1.6 —5.9 
go eee eee ee 25 2, 762 +4,.1 +8. 7 
Mineral and vegetable oil... ............--...----.- 8 3, 608 +3. 1 —4.0 
Miscellaneous chemical products_.................- 8 3, 849 +3. 8 —6.5 
TO ates niducbabunes dscetupendieataka 62 12, 450 +3. 3 —2.7 
Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, and tubes_...............--....- 39 3, 935 —.9 +2.1 
Miscellaneous paper goods................-.-..-... 16 1, 102 +1.0 +2. 2 
SAIL 6 soli. chai duestcunchebbuctvdissnuds 79 8, 844 +.1 +4. 6 
New and periodicals............--........--- 12 3, 675 +1.2 +4.6 
Edition eae nen See iRR ET 22bar 7 1, 336 =a 6 b...cspecee 
pe Fg PIRATE CT Or Cae ck Peake epee eae ne Te 153 18, 892 —.2 +2.0 
Textiles: 
el RINE AE Sa Rng a 7 565 +7.6 +.7 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery - ____...._-.- 9 2, 789 +.4 —21.5 
TRIM IIR <u cock dic cdaccscausnacesve-dte 7 702 +6.4 et 
4, 056 +2.3 —83 
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CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN ILLINOIS IN FEBRUARY, 3925, AS coy. 
PARED WITH JANUARY, 1925, AND FEBRUARY, 1924, BY LINDUSTRY—Continueg ~ 
















































































February, 1925 Per cent of change 
Industry January, | Feb . 
yp — Number of a to 1924, 10" 
: employees ebruary, | February 
reporting 1925 on y, 
Clothing, millinery, and laundering: 
EE CS TE Te SD A - 9 11, 985 +2.8 —8.8 
Men’s shirts and furnishings --....................- 4 974 +22. 1 —f, 4 
Overalis and work clothing-.......................- 12 832 +1.2 —93 
REE LET TEN PLAN Se 2 71 +129. 0 —j 6 
SE TPC ET: FCS LE Sa eee 21 1, 310 +5. 6 ~9 8 
Women’s underwear and furnishings.____...._____- 9 544 +16. 7 —2 
Silla Spa Searls RE Ss ES a Re 7 1, 095 +3. 1 —1.6 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing...........-.-.--- 38 2, 863 +1.0 485 
Shei saints edi me Salielmdaaiet Alias 102 19, 674 +4.1 $1 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: ¥ o 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products __._.......__- 22 969 4+-4.5 127 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving.__-___- 15 436 +23. 5 —7,4 
Groceries not elsewhere classified..................- 28 4, 866 +3. 8 +1. 
Slaughtering and meat packing............ ee RGR 19 22, 722 —5, 4 | —139 
eS” ERE SS Se* Eg ee se il 3, 499 +. 1 4-2 5 
Bread and other bakery products____.........____. 18 2, 711 +2.7 —7 1 
FE ig, CELLET I, Cae 21 2, 428 +6. 8 3.5 
i eS OS OL. SE eee 19 1, 159 +17 —124 
Cigars and other tobacco products___........._._.-_- 14 1, 249 —2.9 —l4] 
pS EE RR ee See oper eee 22 186 —6. 1 | 15,0 
TE a re ee O_O See 15 648 +12. 5 |----------.. 
oe SO See a Se ee es Se 204 40, 873 —1.8 | ~9.0 
Total, all manufacturing industries._..........__- 1, 188 285, 398 +1.5 a 5 
Trade—wholesale and retail: a “4 
po SE eee eee 27 2, 981 —5. 6 —3.9 
yp ES i See oo Sea apes eee 6 571 —1i1,2 — 35,6 
- ne pees: sarceiaiy Mine cn iene. emp 6 768 +1.7 0 
CN a os Se ee 5 17, 244 +5. 2 3.8 
A RED CR ELS SEER LITO, Be 44 21, 564 +3.3 | —3.8 
Public utilities: "i a 
2 RD PR eee Si Ties anne 6 13, 632 —4.5 —3.8 
SS eta eee Qeneneene 9 26, 581 —.3 +3.1 
TITS RAT teh 24 26, 064 —1.0 —2.4 
NS EEE En, SES 26 12, 642 —2.9 —2.9 
Is RS SE ERI Saag 65 78, 919 —1.7 +.8 
EE a eee ee Seen 51 14, 612 —4,9 —4.] 
PeRsing and contracting: 
SE Se Ce a oo 118 5, 005 +3.9 —21.1 
Se UU Se See eee ee 13 89 —B.9 +85.7 
Miscellaneous contracting..................-_.._._- 26 991 +16. 2 +25. 1 
ee eee eee kee oo ch awemd 157 6, 085 +5. 2 —9.5 
Grand total, all industries__...........-.......-- 1, 505 406, 578 +.8 —6.4 














| 





In a review of the industrial situation in March, 1925, released on 
April 10, 1925, the chief statistician of the general advisory board to 
the Illinois Department of Labor makes the following statement: 


A. mixed trend and a “spotty’’ condition are revealed as the outstanding 
characteristics of present industrial operations in Illinois from the labor market 
survey in March by the Illinois State Department of Labor. Although the 
majority of plants and industries continued the upward trend, which was begut 
near the close of ‘ast year, the minority of industries, in which are represented 
some of the most important employers, have been laying off help rather freely. 
_ As a result, the aggregate of factory employment fell 1.1 per cent during th¢ 

month of March, throwing about 8,000 workers out of their jobs. It appears 
that of the 31,000 workers put back to work in the preceding 3 months, 23,(00 
are still on the pay roils of employers. 


[1100] 
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The Bureau of Labor of Iowa furnishes the report given below 
showing percentage changes in the number of employees in specified 
industries in Lowa in February, 1925, as compared with the previous 


month. 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, JANUARY TO FEBRUARY, 1925 











Employees on 
pay roll Feb- 
ruary, 1925 


Per cent 








- of in- 
Industry firms ra a 
re- d 
port- | Num- ary 
ing ber 6om- 
pared 
with 
January, 
1925 
Food and kindred products: 
Meat packing------..--- 8 | 6,729 —6.8 
6 es ae 2 1,216 +3. 8 
Flour and mill products 4 127 —4.5 3) 
Bakery products _-__.._- 7 776 | +. 4 |} 
Confectionery.....-.--- i) 442 | —2,2 
Poultry, produce, but- 
_ kha Sees 8 754 —10, 1 
Sugar, sirup, starch, 
SE on occas 3 &23 —2,4 
Other food products, 
8 ac ER Se 6 472 —,2 
Te s.....-we 47 |11,339} —45 
Textiles: 
Clothing, men’s___...-- 11 | 1,008 +2.9 
Millinery ..........- ax! 2 176 —7.4 
Clothing, women’s, an 
woolen goods_.___._.- 3 477 +6, 2 
Gloves, hosiery, awn- 
ll ES 7 727 +7.4 
Buttons, pearl. -_.....- 8 912 +7.9 
, —» § . ES s. 31 | 3,300 +65. 1 
Iron and steel work: 
Foundry and machine 
| atl lla I al 30 | 2, 967 +5. 1 
Brass and bronze prod- 
ucts, plumbers’ sup- 
nh I le 5 533 +43 
Automobiles, tractors, 
engines, ete__...._..- 5 | 1,719 +8. 2 
hl St 5 367 +6, 7 
nel ledtilades Ba 4 372 +5. 1 
Agricultural imple- 
no nasendous 8 924 +13.0 
Washing machines... 7 | 1,273 +5. 8 
ea 64 | 8, 155 +6. 1 
Lumber products: 
Millwork, interiors, etc. 15 | 2, 260 +2.9 
Furniture, desks, etc_-- x 851 +13. 3 
Refrigerators_.......__- 3 213 +18. 3 
Coffins, undertakers’ 
5 175 —3.9 
Carriages, wagons, 
truck bodies__..____- 5 166 +.6 
SRR 36 | 3, 665 +5. 7 
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Employees on 
payroll Feb- 
ruary, 1925 

































































oe Per cent 
of of in- 
Industry firms crease 
see (+) or 
port- | Num- resrey 
ing | ber com- 
pared 
with 
January, 
1925 
Leather products: 
EET RIOR POD 3 338 —4.0 
Saddlery and harness _- 8 350 +8.7 
Fur goods and tanning, 
also leather gloves___- 2 109 —6.8 
WO iis inated 13} 797 +1.1 
Paper products, printing 
and publishing: 
Paper and paper prod- 
Os eo eee: 5 338 +3.4 
Printing and publishing} 13 | 2, 440 +1.7 
Twi os cceres 18 | 2,778 +1.9 
Patent medicines__.._..___. 8 425 —3.5 
Stone and clay products: 
Cement, plaster, gyp- 
ee E Slade Captaris Aa 6 944 —8.3 
Brick and tile (clay) _-- 12 529 +37. 0 
Marble and granite, 
crushed rock and 
ia tdtent dau ccna 3 63 +1.6 
v  _ Rpbitecnt aeRO N TN io 21 | 1, 536 +4.0 
Tobacco, cigars..........._- 4 348 +1.8 
Railway car shops__.._.___- +5 | 8,050 —2.0 
Various industries: 
NEY Rs cn strates 3 158 —15.1 
Brooms and brushes_ __ 4 180 —2.7 
Laundries.............- 5 228 +13 
Mercantile_........._.- 9 | 3,447 +.3 
Public service__.....__- 2 237 —2.1 
Dwatundwusrsaviets ws } SESE SEEN 
Wholesale houses_...__- 25 | 1, 283 +.7 
Other industries__..____ 7/ 1,318 +9, 2 
EAR 56 | 6, 851 +1.2 
Grand total__.....__. 303 |42, 244 +1.0 
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Maryland 










The Commissioner of Labor and Statistics of Mor yiand presents 
the following report on volume of employment in Maryland in March, 
1925, covering 52,071 employees with a total pay roll of $1,216,841, 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTIOAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARYLANp 
IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1925 




















March, 1925 
Employment Pay roll 
Number 
hs Need — 
ishments Per cent of Per cent 9 
Industry papery — increase 
or or de- (+) or de- 
months | Number nase (—) «the (- 
of em- as com- Amount os con x 
ployees pared with pared with 
February, February, 
1925 lt 2 F 
hatte, Ehirinaktmicaibercenaees 5 518 +0. 3 $14, 987 1. 
Beverages and soft drinks __......-.-----...--- 4 185 +8.8 5,074 7 
pO SS neha 9 1, 264 —3.4 22, 625 3.5 
BGRAGi WANE GE BRCH oon. even da tapceponcccos 9 537 +4.8 8, 141 6 
SS SS GE Tne 6 384 —-18 7, 357 4 
NS 5, oo cenacguansiapightiiand atlas 4 2, 599 +6. 8 61, 320 2.8 
es odaupigtuabnaiaetanl 7 899 +6.7 21,7 9.9 
NS Rigid es. neednmnoosacmmnnnsindlietien 6 1,012 +.6 19, 091 5.2 
Canning and preserving - .-.------.------------ 3 498 —5.9 6, 663 7 
Car building and repairing.........-.--------- 5 4, 447 +.4 150, 607 2.7 
CR intnddniccusiethagecnnsevagdintiiiciagede 6 1 GRR joccaccendisen 35, 136 5.1 
Clothing, men’s outer garments--.--..-----.----- 6 304 —.3 56, 730 0 
Clothing, women’s outer garments_._-----.----- 7 1, 083 +1.6 13, 846 1.7 
Ce a i al 6 1,073 —l.1 14, 551 3 
ee a oud Realiieaiermtinaeniaa s 2, 533 —1.5 41, 317 2.5 
POE, EE ee eae oe nee ee ae 4 835 +52. 6 17, 663 9 
a ee ae 3 105 +2.9 2, 832 4 
EE Ghttipdnbctincenpaececcnsangibt donne sie, 15 2, 357 —.5 63, 363 1.9 
Furnishing goods, men’s....-.--.-------------- 7 2, 977 +4.5 38, 913 4 
I a a 12 1, 107 —2.4 22, 821 1.7 
oa GMa TN ici A apa Sat Tee thE 4 1, 162 —4.6 28, 059 a 
tie catia ened odn ni ane bi aeenraieieie 5 7 +2. 4 10, 382 2.4 
SA in ocr o aces sapeeaaainho inne opaieti 6 654 +4.4 13, 023 2 
Lithographing_.......-...-- coeemenn-ihdehenmagtiniantd 4 451 +2.9 13, 234 3.4 
Lumber and planing -.-...-------------------- 9 662 +3.5 17, 652 4 
Mattresses and spring beds-_-_-......-.-....-..- 4 i | See 2,779 +. 6 
eel en inne ewahiocmenntet 3 909 +1.2 25, 684 1.4 
er ae 4 1, 230 +5.9 33, 717 1.0 
RR etth e n.  npocbuepeontaons ll 1, 444 +1.5 49, 106 1.0 
Rubber tire manufacturing! ---.......-.-------- 1 2, 292 +1.6 1.3 
Shipbuilding 3 534 +19.7 15, 163 2 
BEN. cll babes eds diccdiincopgngnceensepap 5 822 —7.6 11, 153 4 
NS Seashell CIT OG Seg itinik. Sepl Seepage SB -Seit 4 760 +4.5 11, 924 8 
Slaughtering and meat RE Sr 3 973 —.7 26, 137 
Stamping and enameled ware-_..-.....------.-- 5 1, 261 +.4 22, 923 
Sp atidiedai-beptduckoaiggtbenemenatumnaent 4 2, 750 +9.4 56, 268 
y fc ERE “IIT Said a et mart lo 8 1,081 —1.8 15, 380 
ah ronet n> nnditcacatatotec cuibimemacnan 3 364 +.5 5, 580 
SRGIRIIIEEE . .. 1-..:aniclinsliliondmbets statins aint 18 4,011 +2.5 76, 553 




















1 Pay-roll period one-half month. 
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Massachusetts 




























A recent press release from the 5 tenemos of Labor and Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts shows the following changes in volume of 
employment in 944 establishments in that State from January to 
February, 1925: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 944 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MASSA- 
“ CHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO JANUARY 15 AND FEB- 
RUARY 15, 1925 



































X Number of employees on pay roll 
Num- 
ber as rs 
estab- one 
Industry lish- February, 1925 
ments | J ores 
report- 1 
On full | On part 
i 
as time time Total 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts......-.-.-..-. 23 2, 936 2, 553 421 2, 974 
ReokbindMMisish +0 ---~-.<-5-+~- ee ee 15 950 786 213 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings---.......-..-- _ 52 2, 143 1, 306 899 2, 205 
ee i eS a a a a 74 22, 795 12, 990 10, 493 23, 483 
Boxes, paper......- wo ninw mde seewen ones wdee eee eenenens 25 2, 103 1, 292 874 2, 166 
Boxes, wooden packing .......-..-----..--------------- 13 1, 215 1, 104 133 1, 237 
Bread and other bakery products... -.-......-....------ 37 3, 317 3, 228 74 3, 302 
Carpets and rugs. --------- ower------ w= ae ne------2----- 5 3, 666 6 ee 3, 748 
Cars and general construction and repairs, steam rail- 
road ShOpS.....<-------2----------2--000--------- 22 4 3, 046 3, 054 |.--...---. 3, 054 
WIRE, Hino 0e wo cocedgwcnnccdobebatccesnckensed 33 3, 434 2, 842 832 3, 674 
Cisthing, WHINE B... . cncineciecs-ccotentcecccconccnce 29 1, 488 1, 348 253 1, 601 
ek EE SRS EN SERGE 13 3, 343 2, 627 619 3, 246 
Copper, tin, sheet iron, ete... ....-........-...--.....- 17 921 8 ARRAN: 923 
ee ae oS ae 54 43, 543 33, 170 10, 512 43, 682 
Cutlery and tools... ...... | Mdpoccontiphablicscocehnmmed 23 4, 491 4, 119 403 4, 522 
Dyeing and finishing, textiles..............-.----.-...- 6 6, 455 3, 147 3, 377 6, 524 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies -______-_- 12 9, 642 2, 605 7, 084 9, 689 
ETS HE ao ccnrglsh np ntcpedelumbeccccos}o ore: 27 2, 734 1, 718 1, 066 2, 784 
FG 5 ee einen <cndgtttibnhdpaobasSteccscubsnacd 29 3, 276 2, 699 568 3, 267 
Hosler yt GNGs meee WOOUB oo. eno cc cdndnsdoccccceseenns All 5, 345 2, 762 2, 764 5, 526 
JNU ccc. nccndbtmosmcelphctbccesccepoonns 37 2, 689 1, 696 2, 682 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished __..............- 26 4, 894 3, 788 1, 219 5, 007 
ae SO. nal dverns con dstinksboococe snowed ‘ 35 5, 416 3, 863 1, 672 5, 535 
ES ee a ee 23 1, 504 929 611 1, 549 
Ee ey Se ee 12 1, 383 950 412 1, 362 
Paper and wood pulp SPE et OA ESS CS SSeS Seeuieee 21 6, 100 5, 142 1, 030 6, 172 
Printing and publishing, book and job_..............-- 42 3, 346 2, 370 1, 003 3, 373 
Printing and publishing, newspaper -_..............-.-- 22 2, 173 SUF8 BisctGaies 2,171 
RENNES 6 oc cccndadwboccttipbatievcococsoccen 3 8, 136 7, 150 1, 366 8, 516 
et SS a ee ee 9 2, 954 2, 884 50 2, 934 
Rubber tires Qn tulbes............-.-.22-655------2-2--- 3 1, 298 1, 280 84 1, 364 
OE I Blt ne canicdherttncceséstindbtisececorecses 12 4, 097 1, 658 2, 523 4, 181 
Slaughtering and meat packing..............--.------- E 1, 936 317 1, 524 1, 841 
Satlonery G0. - 56> dsibn---- 5-2 -5us-- canes cE s 1, 469 1, 348 50 1, 398 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating appa- 
Bn | ERS ES eee 8 1, 389 1, 348 59 1, 407 
Stoves and stove linings - ...................--.---..-.- 5 1, 306 74 1, 689 1, 763 
Textile machinery and parts 16 5, 370 944 4, 435 5, 379 
RR + ER OE Re 7 809 520 263 783 
Woolen and worsted goods 57 21, 325 10, 776 10, 792 21, 568 
AD ether Te < oo cbdhclisdececedeielibtibccceencossis 91 24, 409 11, 826 12, 700 24, 526 
Oko cc cnc Mibvoccsnhalchstoneccubscsen 944 | 228,846 149, 060 83, 053 232, 113 
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New York 


The Department of Labor of New York has furnished the folloy. 
ing report showing changes in the number of employees and amoup; 
of pay roll in certain manufacturing industries in that State in Fo}. 
ruary, 1925, compared with February, 1924, and January, 1925: 





CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN SPECIFIED Manrp. 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES IN NEW YORK STATE FROM FEBRUARY, 1924, 4np 












































JANUARY, 1925, TO FEBRUARY, 1925 CHA. 
Per cent of increase (+-) or decrease (—) 
January, 1925, to February, 1924. to 
Industry February, 1925 February, 1925 
Employ- Employ- , 
ment Pay roll ment Pay roll 
I a ee Se oe en —16.3 —17.3 —19.2 ~17 
0 eee a ee eS ee a Eee —17.6 —4.7 —40. 3 —44.9 
Og EE SE a a a Oe. a Ye +3. 4 +3. 9 —6.0 —13.2 
ee a eee eee te ae +.1 —2.7 —8.6 —87 — 
Pig iron and rolling mill products_-...............----- +.1 —.9 —5.3 —6.3 Cottor 
Structural and architectural irom work -..........------ +.3 —3. 6 —8.9 —12.9 
og , SPS ES Ne SS ey © ee ae ae +3.9 +3. 0 —11.6 —8. 
IO cs ccds ccccccdedbatuscccccdhckc}~onchbeek +10. 7 +9. 4 — 22.3 —2.8 
oe go ae ee eee mee +5.4 +7.6 —15. 6 —149 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus __.._._._...---- +4.3 +3. 7 +8. 4 +10.1 
Ns «ht Gls iad Bch ca ied 2 4, Loe +12.3 +14. 3 —29. 1 —36.7 
ene annaenneeges.... ... 1. fai 4. . 2 5k... +4. 6 +3. 4 —8§8. 2 —5.3 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, etc. -_...........----- —.7 —.6 —7.5 —8.8 
Foundry and machine shops---_...-......-...---------- +1.1 —3.9 —.7 +21 
eeenowee PANNELL ak 2... Sa 5. Jk... +4.4 +6. 9 —18.9 —19.3 
Car, locomotive, and equipment factories _-__-____._.._-_- —3.6 —4.2 —6.9 —9.0 
eS Se oe ee oe +.1 +5.0 +.4 +. 
I ES Se  abbbewsopenwenl +.3 —.1 —9.5 —5.8 
ERT RE RE FS eo Se OO Ee —1.3 —1.7 +7.0 +1.8 
Furniture and cabinetwork ---..........-....-..------- —.3 —2.5 +.3 +1.7 
ae ee ae ee ee ee Dee ee —-.1 —18 +2.8 +4.6 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments - --___--- —.6 —5.0 —3.6 —4.8 
Eee ea ae BS 8 a Se —2.6 —2.1 —1.6 —2.6 
Re Re ee 2 ee ee +3.0 +2,7 —1,2 +3.9 
Spempane Ghomatonls 064... 2.0} fin... Jhb... +1.1 +.7 —8.4 —4.4 R: 
STE ES FE ee ee eee —2.9 —7.7 —10.9 —11.2 St 
er pememenne Gumeecs |... iid. 3... 4.kbs...- 5.24 —.6 —2.6 —6.7 —5.3 W 
SL  cwncbd~n<checetn —1.3 —.8 —16.8 —15.3 Stone, 
ES Sa ee ae ee ey See —.3 —4.3 —.5 (1) Bi 
SS ESS es Ye es eee ane +4.7 +4.0 —13.7 —6.6 Ce 
RR SE SE Se a +1.5 +.4 +1.1 -* St 
Tenens au areretetais..i.....) cai a... 85... i 11.0 11.5 +5.8 +6.3 Gl 
SIS EL EEE eH ae —31.0 —37.1 —25. 4 —18,0 Textil 
Cotton and woolen hosiery and knit goods---___._...-_- +8. 2 +8. 4 —9.9 —13,3 Tr 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_..............-...--.-...- —1.3 —8.0 —.3 +5.4 Le 
SSE EE TRS EE Eee ee +6. 7 +7.8 —5.2 —3.3 Wood 
NS SE EN RE el RE ee See +2.4 +6. 9 —5.9 +.8 Sa 
ee eo Sn +9. 6 +13. 1 —8.0 —3.9 M 
SS ES "Ca i Say eee ee +.5 +11 —1L1 +3.0 
RE Se. Se ie ee ee —1.0 —3.9 +2. 0 +5.4 
ee WE ee, Si een +40. 4 +25. 4 —10.9 —16.2 
Slaughtering and meat products___..............-..---- —3.0 —5.6 —7.7 —8.5 = 
Bread and other bakery products----...........-.-.... —1.7 —5.6 —11.6 —12.6 
Confectionery and ice cream... --...................... +3.0 —1.0 +9. 1 +5.0 
Cigars and other tobacco products_................-..-- —3.0 —16. 4 —8.7 —16.0 
CE sn sch biiicniaosenincniaehb lens elect iinhebigiioenipoiceeneeaiaiaias +18 +.6 —6. 5 —5.6 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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According to the March 15, 1925, issue of the Oklahoma Labor 
Market, employment increased in 13 industries and decreased in 13, 
and the total pay rolls increased in 16 industries and decreased in 
i0in February, 1925, as compared with the previous month, as shown 


by the following statistics: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLSIN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN OKLAHOMA FROM JANUARY TO FEBRUARY, 1925 



































February, 1925 
Employment Pay roll 
tS aaa 
Industry ber of Per cent Per cent 
plants | Num- | of change of change 
ber of | as com- as com- 
em- pared Amount pared 
ployees} with with 
January, January, 
1925 1925 
ef aE ae ae aaa nee ee 13 414 +5.6 $7, 745 +4.8 
Food production: 
Ce” Sp es Po ee ee 35 448 —.4 11, 602 +.3 
Coe cathe deh tide ncn dulbeltieecouccmnnced 7 70 —23.9 1,319 —19.2 
Creamepanemmd daisies... -... 2 od 05-2 ce 11 90 +2.3 2, 195 +3.0 
et tl 5 Bibs. on in culbulbthoncaeakeenie’ 44 389 —10.0 9, 100 —12.4 
500 CEE Bo in Sethciine nc dnd tbuwe cede cesieanee 33 239 +13 6, 822 +1.2 
ee Ee ae ae a ere 14} 1,465 —3.5 , 358 +7.0 
Lead and zine: 
ee RT Ses ee ee ee ee 46 | 3,370 1.2 95, 583 +.2 
EE EES EG ST ES Na 17 2,175 —1.2 57, 730 +.5 
Metals and machinery: 
Auto repairs, etc... .. PD RE eS Tas, Meme Cad Fae 29; 1,114 —5.4 39, 347 —11.9 
Foundry and machine sheps-_.__.-..........-....-- 38 840 3.1 23, 739 +2.3 
Tank construction and erecting..................-.- 16 380 —13.0 8, 623 —18.2 
Oil industry: 
Production and gasoline extraction. ..............- 123 | 3,528 +4.8 109, 205 +4.3 
OS RE EGS EES SS... HR Se nega a ee 66 | 4,865 +4. 9 148, 316 +4.3 
Printing, job work__.____. OR ae ON RR as 24 268 —7.6 7, 753 —4.0 
Public utilities: 
NS, 65. od Mh Rabin ny cohdbebinacenuchtteeun 11 1, 907 +18 51, 139 —2.2 
SNR, 1 nse Sa ktale.. scr od hbdiaea i ctnquinadal 6 582 +1,2 14, 775 + —.9 
pT ee ee eee ere rnee 50 | 1,043 +.6 26, 543 —.1 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
Pe SS, 1 dn eel. ie 11 479 | +190.3 6, 592 +117. 2 
NOG oo. cil n acco cdi diimatweccumeccsia 6 946 —2.8 22, 563 +3. 4 
OR TR SEES SIS Ee eee Cee 6 211 —.9 3, 571 +9. 5 
OS EEE eT Se HE 9; 1,012 +117 24, 803 +9.9 
Textiles and eleaning: 
ee Sy a a ae a 9 248 —9.5 3, 764 —18.3 
EEE EE ee ae 52 | 1,309 —1.0 22, 724 —1.0 
Woodworking: 
aR na aes a aa Saree 14 369 +12. 5 4, 671 +18. 9 
ERS I Sey RE eae 20 306 5.0 8, 314 +.5 
2 OR II, 63.3... enblipcie onsen ge eeee 710 | 28, 067 +2. 2 751, 897 +1.4 
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Wisconsin 





The report given below, taken from the Wisconsin Labor Marky # 


for February, 1925, shows variations in employment and in pay ro|, J 
in various industries in Wisconsin from January 15 to February 15, 


1925: 








PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT op 
PAY ROLL IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN WISCONSIN FROM FEBRUARY, 1924, AND 


JANUARY, 1925, TO FEBRUARY, 1925 






































a‘ 
Per cent of increase (+-) or decrease (—) aihes 
January to February, February, 1924 to 
Kind of employment 1925 February, 19251 | 
meceeinre, ion 
Employ- Employ- Com 
— Pay roll nar Pay roll c om 
| i] 
Manual ee 
Agrioulture... . ....22262 cise cnen een nn ween nooo ewe eenn|_ cnconccece|sccccecccces 19.6 |........ Hotels 
EE pvenocescqsedospbcoctbebdlensiedqecorsscupecons +6 3 |_........... —2%.4).0.000000- 
TT RRR RE FICS EN 7 RS SRT +121 +14. 5 +38. 1 ye cs 
EE ae a a a Conan +16. 2 +18. 4 +121. 9 +1143 
eee oO es eer eee Yeeee +3. 5 +7. 2 —26. 3 —2,3 
Stone crushing and quarrying._.............--..----... —119 —1.2 —16. 4 | 17.5 
 iitinadit bac gtitetccndsscunsconcecsthaenan +1.8 +6. 4 —2.7) ~) 4 
Stone and allied industries__..............-....--.. +1.4 +2.2 +5. 3 +17.0 
Brick, tile, and cement blocks__...........-.--- —2.2 +8.0 +8. 5 +86 
NE I oe et see i Sos LS Suak +2. 2 +1.2 +4. 6 +187 
A Rs So ee ee ee | ees ecm +3.0 +9. 0 —1.9 —33 
Pig iron and rolling-mill products_-_..........-- +1.2 —1L1 +2. 2 0 
Structural-iron work....................-----.- —.3 +3. 2 —17.5 —25.9 cens 
Foundries and machine shops---.._..--.-------- +3. 4 +6. 1 —5.5 —144 t] 
Railroad repair shops. ...................-....- —.3 +1.1 +41 421 to 
RRS ES Sy Es ees ee +6. 1 +39. 6 —3.3 0 educ 
Aluminum and enamel ware.........---------. +4.0 +14.3 —1.7 +41 
py aS ES ET SPT | RS Spent +4.9 +5.3 —10.2 —14.8 gene 
PE RR aE ES Sees Sy See +2. 2 +20. 2 +8. 1 +17.3 : 
Other metal products. _...........-.--------.-- +3.3 +8. 6 +1.2 433 fe COT! 
we ho iat te ea ae RE ae Se +2.7 +10. 6 —4.0 —21 are } 
Sawmills and planing mills__...........-.....-. +5.0 +15. 8 —10.7 -7.0 ‘ 
Poo DS AERIS So Eas See Se ee +.8 +15.9 —20. 4 —2.4 satis 
Pees oe Vom mine. ee +1.1 +7. 5 —2.5 +.5 lac | 
Sash, door, and interior finish._...............- +11 +4.8 +3.9 +60 fie P 
SRR ay 0 sis. a a» SR +1.1 +9.4 +3.8 +18 and 
Other wood products..._...........-..----.-..- +4. 2 +11.9 —3.0 —3.6 
te ee RET SET aeeNS Sete: +.5 +4.5 +18. 8 +31.6 A 
a SSS Se RS Meh ee 8 Se ee +1.6 +4.8 —4.4 +5.0 requ 
Tanning..._..-- * 2 SES: RARE Dabo Tes +.6 +21 -5.1 49.1 q 
ee any a SEE a a +.6 +6. 1 —1.0 +64 B® retu: 
een caesar ments +5.9 +8.9 —9.5 —7.5 
eg ei dees) | ee 
og ge | ae eee ee . —5. —5, 
Paper bores. =< =< -o-o 2-22 -o-onoen none =-5 ie ; —6.6 = Tega 
ther paper products. .................-....... -. , —2. -3 emp. 
5, ee RES LOSE GEE Se eee +.5 +5.1 —14.1 9.5 b 
Hosiery and other knit goods..............-..-. =f +3. 5 -17.6 — 2.2 Me table 
Clothing © oS eeecacedsoceeesecooceatoo nesecceneseee +2. 4 +3. 4 —6 4 +31 and 
Other textile products.................-...-.... +1.1 +14.7 —15.7 -.6 
ERT aE LEE Eid BIER E SI +1.2 —11 +2. 2 —20 
pO ACERS 2. TEE Sa SSIES —12.9 —14.4 —5.0 —110 PLAC 
Baking and confectionery -.............----.--- +2.3 +.2 —4,9 -.2 
0 GS ie Bt LARS Set S +4.8 +5. 6 —8.4 —59 ae 
Canning and preserving................----..-- —11 —.5 +17. 0 +411 
a tte ES LE a a lee —12.0 —6.4 —23.5 —527 
Tobacco manufacturing ................----.s.. +32.0 10. 3 +157. 4 +93, 2 
nn dormoccaeneaibupwasmwelt +7.1 +6.7 +11. 1 +5.3 
lly Le RES —4.4 —2.3 +8, 2 +151 
Printing and publishing......................-...-. +1.2 +1.4 +2. 4 +1.9 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing................_- +.4 —2.3 —.4 +1.0 
Chemical (including soap, glue, and explosives) ---- —3.4 +.6 —22, 8 —154 —_— 
Construction: 
LTT ts os. « chutrndiieroies coxeabadidiiindiensdtis-qibdimabobe —10.7 —10.3 . 2 
ECT Re A re | . 0 
PRS eS PS ERTS —1.8 +3.0 .9 
Marine, dredging, sewer digging. ............-.....- +52.3 +58. 1 0 
Communication: 
I ae +3.0 +1.2 9 
EST SEER GS ES -1.2 —2.0 6 
Express, telephone, and telegraph._...............- —6.1 —7.9 5 
a a a a —1.9 —9.4 .9 
I, inn nnoniscgnbuncinadnltaaaaiit $F, B focoveccocese 5 
1 Identical establishments. 
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ER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
pAY ROLL IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN WISCONSIN FROM FEBRUARY, 1924, AND 
JANUARY, 1925, TO FEBRUARY, 1925—Continued 


) ——_— 








Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 


























: January to February, February, 1924, to 
Kind of employment 1925 February, 1925 
Employ- ' 
en” Pay roll es Pay roll 
Sobol 
Nonmanual 

Manufacturing, mines, and quarries -.............-..--- 0.0 —0. 6 +0. 6 +7.5 
Construction. oe ee eran enn nen en nee ee ween eee e ween enee- -0 .0 —4.5 —16.0 
Ce idtbatnencaiadhaccnnestdiipaagedessanet +1.1 +2.7 +2.0 +5.4 
Wheletals Bite beht wn wene cncecerncscescedegecosees 42.4 +.5 +6. 7 +6. 6 
Retail trade (sales force only). --......-....---.------.- —1.7 —L5 +1.3 +6.5 
Miscellaneous professional services. -................-.-- +.3 +.8 +4. 6 +24. 2 
Hotels 0G PER sspcicciqamaciosacccdudosseuneses 0 @ fcccodcsccsece —1.5 





——_—_—_— 


Placement of the Deaf in North Carolina, 1923-24! 


HE North Carolina Legislature of 1923 provided for the estab- 
7 lishment of a bureau of labor for the deaf, and in April, 1923, 
this bureau began its work. Its prescribed duties are to take a 
census of the deaf and to secure facts, information, and statistics as 
to their condition, and as to conditions of labor, employment, and 
education of the deaf in other States, with a view to promoting the 
general welfare of such persons in North Carolina. e bureau has 
carried on a campaign of education to convince employers that there 
are many positions that can be filled by capable deaf persons to the 
satisfaction of any considerate employer, and has endeavored to 
place the deaf in positions to fit their peculiarities of body and mind, 
and which will be satisfactory to them. 

A questionnaire was sent to all the known deaf in the State (1,189) 
request Serormation along various lines, but only 342 blanks were 
returned filled in, and of these, 221 were sent by persons in need of 
help. It was found, however, that, due either to lack of education 
regarding the capability of the deaf or to prejudice on the part of the 
employer, there was little demand for their services. The followin 
table shows the number referred to positions, the number placed, 
and those unplaced, classified by industry and occupation: 


PLACEMENT OF THE DEAF IN NORTH CAROLINA, APRIL 1, 1923, TO OCTOBER 1, 1924, 
BY INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION 





———— 




















Number 
Number 
placed 
Industry and occupation 4 > in ann 
employ- 
positions ment 
ee ET Ee 2 ORE D EPSON oY Oe eS Ce ee 7 2 5 
Building and construction: 
ARERR PRES ae RE SS PEAS Dee RS 32 14 22 
Painters, paper hangers, etc........-------.-------------------------- 8 1 7 
Sn a aig aan Tig Lt ie TRB GE ecg rs le 2 1 1 
0 Building SE GET TERETE CREE HF EEE CPT E TT Fae wee 4 2 3 
; y} 4 
9 REE SS aE et at EE MEARE ss alee ese HL nt eae 4 
9 opiate STi chinhntiidpbbiesckciubeball ><chiicnaateebaslaadiesiebines 2 1 1 
: REEL He PE A AR SA AER eS 3 1 2 


'North Carolina. Department of Labor and Printing. Thirty-fourth report, 1923-1924. Raleigh, 1924. 
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PLACEMENT OF THE DEAF IN NORTH CAROLINA, APRIL 1, 1923, TO OCTOBER |, jw 
BY INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION wa, 
ae ——- — 
Number Number 
referred placed | yam 
Industry and occupation i. in ae 
positions | —— los 4 —_ 
3 2 Sa) Lae a 
Clothing and textiles: 
EN EEG ED Re ES ee ee reece ee 14 6 4 
ES os, ho a ESS in he Senn TAC cee 6 ) 
I nto meen aval senalbioownaipensincnamenie 2 2 |- 
en a ES on 2 i a 
Textile workers__.------------ ee a Sa ee ee 30 17 ll 
Mill helpers - - - -- -- SR eS ae ee 3 2 1 
Domestic and personal service: 
OS " £ ESS 2) SS ee eee nee re eee eer te 8 1 i 
Laundry, Caning, aml dyeing ......--.... . -  cssscccccscsscscccsscsice 1 1. 4 
Food, beverages, and tobaeco: " 
[Oe WN oo Se edt bdebseesccouebcedodeud 2 1 i 
Cigar, cigarette, and tobacco workers -----.-..---.-------------+.-<.-- 17 7 9 
STEGER SY MONE 6 nd ccnpdpe soccccnndutsssadibcdtsnighined 1 i |. 3 
Hotels and restaurants: 
OO ann NE 2. Lb ewenesce- Q 
ee RS ee {ee | 
Leather, rubber, and allied products: Shee workers_._..-....--..--.------ 4 1 5 
Lumber: Wout. mim@nme......wsssi lo i 0. Li te wsteee a 1 1 |. a 
Metals and machinery: 
ATILO BATTED WOTREEE.n 5 nnn = = on go 4 he penne ednoewcnc soccer es 4 1 | 4 
ell ESE FAS & Fg BAER SS EGA Te ao i ES RE Ast ae RE SE 1 1) £3 
Motion-pieture 0 eS ee Sa ey a ee ae a a Tees Lh Bcicsossce- | 
Paper manufacture: Paper box and bag workers---..-...........--------- D Br nebatiene~ 3 
Printing trades: 
EE CIF Spee ee CIN 15 5 | 2 
Focus Gane wumeary Warmete 22 oo ose. on cee tS 4 2 | r 
Professional and technical: Teachers__.........-.........-----.-----.---.- 3 2 1 
Woodworking and furniture: 
Cabinetmakers and furniture finishers_-_-................-.-----....-- 2 1 1 
il ESS TE SES SEE SS: SA: OD AE EE ee 3 3 | l 
SEE IT EE A a ae 2 Re OK ae iach eas Be 2 2 }---- cad 
Miscellaneous: 
ci cradle acres dines odessa hina ances ea la aadiaaaaiee dimclmaurinetvinde rad ge 1 
ne meen Wet) a a ea a © Bitidooe 1 
pe ae 1 1 <n 
apa ib SE MES SEE Lan Es a, SiS a Lg ts BBs Aa, jg et 1 
Copenh WGI, ae hai decbbiedahiinbbde bbb plishbabldbendochbbebes opiates Bi tiseadess+ 5 
Pon ne ntrarantseasdbesdesesocess<+estben, ae 199 81 | 19 











Except in the case of printers and carpenters the record shows 
that the men take up whatever work they can find; the women prefer 


factory work and do not care much for 
large number of unskilled applicants pay 
secured work and that wit difficulty, 


omestic work. There wasa 
a small proportion of whom 
or the reason that they are 


deficient in shop language, which handicaps them in understanding 


orders. 


In the clerical and professional field the deaf find it difficult 


to obtain work because hearing is necessary in such occupations. 
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Unemployment in Foreign Countries ' 


(February, 1925, 


Se the last publication in the Montruty Lapor Review 


foreign countries the employment curve in practica 
one a more or less marked depression. 
ermany, Switzerland, and Canada, but the improve 


tries has und 
ceptions are in 


all 


p. 145-157) of data on unemployment i 


coul- 


only ex- 


ment of the labor market even in these three countries was very 


a 





1 Except where otherwise noted, the sources from which this article is compiled are shown in the table 


on pp. 164 and 165. 
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Kjight. As a rule, unemployment increases in all countries during 
he winter months, because most outdoor industrial activities come 
oa temporary standstill. The present slump in the European labor 
markets is, however, not due solely to seasonal influences. The gen- 
ral credit stringency, the abnormal condition of the State finances of 
ertain countries, and the decreased purchasing power of the great 
mass of the populates due to high cost of living and low wages, all 
played a considerable réle in the recent unfavorable development of 
he labor markets abroad. In one country, Austria, unemployment 
has in recent months attained alarming proportions, the unemploy- 
ment figures for January exceeding all previous high records for that 
ountry. In Poland, unemployment is also increasing from week to 
veek. That the general industrial situation is not very promising 
in Europe at the present time is indicated by the fact that even in 
France, where unemployment was practically nonexistent duri 
he past year, symptoms of a business depression have been observed. 
Briefly summarized, the situation in the individual countries at the 
latest date for which data are available is as follows: 
Great Britain.—In. describing the employment situation in Feb- 
ruary, the Ministry of Sahar Teasia states that: ; 


Employment showed little change on the whole during February. There was 
, slight improvement in the building, engineering, and clothing trades, but a de- 
line in coal mining, and in the wool textile, and linen industries. Employment 
was good on the whole with skilled operatives (except painters) in the building 
rades, in some branches of the cotton industry, and in the brick and jute trades; 
t was fairly good with coach builders and mill sawyers, and in the furnishing, 
silk, and carpet trades. In coal mining, in the wool textile industry, and in the 
ection of the cotton industry spinning American cotton it was slack; in the iron 
and steel industry, in tinplate manufacture, and in the marine engineering and 
shipbuilding trades it continued bad. 

Among workpeople covered by the unemployment insurance acts, numbering 
approximately 11,500,000, and working in practically every industry except 
wriculture and private domestic service the btu. unemployed at February 
23, 1925, was 11.6, compared with 11.5 at January 26, 1925, and 10.7 at Feb- 
Fuary 25,1924. * * Among members of trade-unions from which returns 
were received the percentage of unemployed was 9.4 at the end of February, 
1925, compared with 9 at the end of January, and with 8.1 at the end of Feb- 
uary, 1924. The total number of persons (insured and uninsured) registered 
st employment exchanges in Great Britain and Northern Ireland as unemployed 
pi February 23, 1925, was approximately 1,287,000, of whom 980,000 were men, 
nd 239,000 were women, the remainder being boys and girls; at January 26, 
1925, it was also 1,287,000, of whom 969,000 were men and 243,000 were women; 
nd at February 25, 1924, it was 1,192,000, of whom men numbered 878,000 and 
women 241,000. 


A report from the American commercial attaché at London dated 
‘ebruary 28 (Commerce Reports, March 9, 1925, p. 542) states: 


February business was characterized by hesitancy and a slowing down that is 
believed to be temporary, following the November-December improvement. 
his lull [was] caused by political and actual increased continental competition 
1 coal, iron, and steel; by the weakening sterling exchange, the uncertainty as to 
he date of return to the gold standard, and the further course of British-American 
price levels and interest rates; and, finally, by the early but unsettling maneuvers 
wage discussions in the coal, engineering, shipbuilding, and railway industries. 
he general lull in activity is evidenced by reduced coal exports, low production 
a the iron and steel and shipbuilding industries, shorter hours of cotton spinning, 
nd nonreduction in total unemployment. 

The coal industry remained depressed throughout February, although the aver- 
ge production was maintained in spite of delay in the expected improvement in 
lomestic manufactures that require coal. * * * The iron and steel demand 
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generally is slack in all lines except Sheffield acid steel. * * * New ordep 
for ships continue to diminish and shipbuilders are urging the Government to 
build warships in advance of their program, instead of paying unemployment 
insurance. 

Automotive sales were retarded by bad weather and were below the average 

* * Light car manufacturers are fully engaged; heavy type fairly statiop. 
ary. * * * Some slackening in the motor cycle trade is possible as a resy} 
of the increasing popularity of the light car. 

Reduced operations in Lancashire have strengthened the spinners’ position 
Yarn and cloth prices are firm; raw-cotton prices are steady; cotton goods ex. 
ports are fair; but orders from major markets are lacking. The dyestuffs 
industry is on a hand-to-mouth basis, pending the settlement of the question of 
reparations dye delivery. 

The hide and leather trade is less active. * * * Department stores anq 
cooperatives report excellent results in retail trading in 1924. 


Irish Free State.—Reporting on the economic situation in the Irish 
Free State the American consul at Dublin, under date of January 
20, 1925, states that the labor situation remains unsatisfactory. The 
year closed with about 41,000 registered as unemployed and with a 
number of labor disputes unsettled. In an effort to relieve the dis. 
tress attending unemployment the Government, on December 5, 
made a grant of £250,000 to be spent chiefly in providing work in 
the rural districts. In addition, the unemployment insurance act of 
1924 was extended so as to provide relief for 46,341 unemployed for 
21 weeks from October 30, which it was estimated would cost about 
£370,000. At the time of the extension of the act the insurance 
fund was in debt some £1,000,000 owing to the decrease in contri- 
butions following the increase in the unemployment rate from the 
normal 7 per cent of the insurable population to 18 per cent. 

In general trade conditions a slump prevails tending toward uncer- 
tainty and caution. Thesubnormal crop has had a depressing effect. 
The increase in prices of farm products failed to improve appreci- 
ably the condition of the agricultural community as a whole, owing 
to the continued high prices of manufactured articles, heavy trans- 

rtation costs, high taxes, and a shrinkage in cross-channel demand 
or Irish farm preduce. 

The existing stagnation is reflected in the decreased purchasing 
power of the country. Agricultural implement dealers are feeling its 
effects and the automotive trade has not been so active, this, however, 
being partly seasonal. Trading in lumber and building supplies has 
been dull, but owing to increased building activity under public 
support the outlook is promising. 

e expansion of domestic industries, as the result of the protective 
duties on bint and shoes, confectionery, soaps, and candles continued 
throughout the last quarter of 1924. 

Germany.—The Reichsarbeitsblatt, the official bulletin of the I ed- 
eral Ministry of Labor, in its issue of March 8, 1925, summarizes 
the situation in February as follows: 

Employment in industry has generally continued to improve slightly during 
February. A slump has been reported only by the coal-mining industry and 
by individual establishments in a number of other industries, especially the food 
and tobacco industries. The narrow range open to German industry for its 
development again makes itself felt. An increasing number of reports /hiave 
been received pointing out a slowing down in the payment of bills due and 4 
hesitancy on the part of the trade and of consumers in making purchases. The 
metal-working industries expect a sudden stoppage of orders. As in preceding 


months, orders received by industrial establishments are almost without excep 
tion of domestic origin. Export business, on the whole, has not been stimulated. 
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The Reichsarbeitsblatt received returns on the state of employment in Feb- 
ruary from 3,023 typical industrial establishments employing 1,330,000 persons. 
The per cent of workers employed in establishments reporting poor employment 
jecreased from 28 in January to 26 in February, that of workers employed in 
establishments reporting fair employment fell from 47 to 45, and that of workers 
employed in establishments in which employment was reported as good rose 
fom 25 to 29. The reports of the State employment offices also indicate a 
ight general improvement of the labor market, chiefly due to increased employ- 
ment in the metal-working, woodworking, and clothing (except shoes) indus- 
tries. The improvement is, however, aiso due to increased employment in 
outdoor oceupations (agriculture, building, quarrying, etc.). 

A report of the American commercial attaché at Berlin, dated 
March 13, 1925 (Commerce Reports, March 23, 1925, p. 672), states: 

The recent business activity [in Germany] now shows signs of slackening as 
evidenced by the unsatisfactory volume of foreign and domestic sales at the 
leipzig International Fair of March 1 to 11. High prices, from 10 per cent to 
15 per cent above the level of the previous fall fair, resulted in poor foreign 
ales in all but a few lines and in small domestic orders that were confined prin- 
cipally to retail stocking. Recent decline in world grain prices and the prospects 
of further drops in basic iron prices have resulted in the refusal to make long-term 
buying commitments. The steel production of the Raw Steel Cartel for March 
has been fixed at 15 per cent of the normal quota. Reduced consumption, in 
addition to unusually good winter weather, has left Ruhr coal stocks on hand 
amounting to 8,500,000 tons. 

Increased production in Germany during the past year has resulted in accentu- 
ating the labor unrest in the major German industries. The situation was brought 
toa head by the termination of labor agreements in the most important industries 
oo March 1. The improving position of labor is shown by the decline in unem- 
ployment figures during the past year from 26 per cent to 8 per cent and in part- 
tine unemployment from 23 per cent to 6 per cent. 


The following employment statistics published in the March 8 
1925, issue of the Reichsarbeitsblatt and covering the month of 
January are the most recent statistics available. 

Returns from trade-unions show on the whole unchanged condi- 
tions as compared with December, 1924. Out of 3,523,861 members 
covered by the 40 federations making returns, 283,797 or 8.1 per cent, 
were unemployed on January 31, 1925, as compared with 8.1 per cent 
on December 27, 1924, and 26.5 per cent at the end of January, 1924. 
These figures relate to members wholly unemployed. In addition 
returns from 34 federations covering 3,000,000 members, in round 
figures, show that 166,476, or 5.5 per cent, were working short time 
at the end of January, as compared with 6.5 per cent at the end of 
December, 1924, and 23.4 per cent at the end of January, 1924. 
The average time lost per short-time worker has also decreased 
considerably. 

The number of totally unemployed persons in receipt of unemploy- 
nent doles throughout Germany, inclusive of the occupied area, fell 
from 586,742 on January 15, 1925, to 575,555 on February 15, 1925. 
These totals show only the number who have fulfilled the conditions 
«titling them to unemployment benefits under the regulations of 
February 16, 1924, and not all persons unemployed in Germany. 

Returns from employment exchanges show that the number of 
applicants for work increased from 1,306,733 in December, 1924, to 
1491,170 in January, 1925, or 14.1 per cent, but the vacancies 
reported by employers increased at a still greater rate, namely, from 
386,362 to 474,571, or 22.8 per cent. For every 100 vacant situa- 
tions for men there were on an average 403 applications, and for 
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every 100 for women, 172 applications; in December, 1924, the eo». 
responding figures were 404 and 206. 
ccording to the monthly reports of the sick funds, the numbe; of 
members paying contributions on February 1, 1925 (and therefor, 
assumed to be working), showed an increase of 0.3 per cent over tho 
preceding month. | 
‘rance.-—Although unemployment continues to be negligible jp 
France, there has hae a Sak thecouen in the number of unen. 
ployed in recent months. On March 19, 1925, there were 1 (3 
persons in receipt of unemployment benefits from departmental an 
municipal unemployment fui, as compared with 500 en Decembe 
11, 1924. The number of persons on the live register of public 
employment exchanges has also increased. On March 14, 1925, they 
numbered 13,968 as compared with 12,409 on December 6, 1924. ° 
Two reports from the American commercial attaché at Paris, dated 
February 8 and March 7, 1925 (Commerce Reports February ig. 
1925, p. 362, and March 16, 1925, p. 608), indicate “hesitancy” jn 
Frenzh industries. It is stated that there is a general slackness and 
increasing idleness in the wool combing and spinning plants, 
one-day week being worked in many factories. Spinners of carded 
wool are busy, stocks of yarn are low, and the condition of the weay- 
ing industry is satisfactory. Cotton spinners and weavers stil! have 


good advance orders, but few new orders are being received. ‘The 
silk industry is reported to be satisfactory, but buyers are hesitant, 
and the outlook is below expectations; the artificial-silk trade is 


active. Business in linen yarns is slow and in cloth is extremely (ul, 
with the outlook discouraging. There is increased dullness in tlic 
lace industry, but trade in tulles is fair and in embroideries rood. 


The iron and steel market is nervous, owing to the high German tariffs that 
have been in operation since January 10, to rising costs, and to restricted orders. 

The leather industry is depressed as a result of the relative shortage of 1noney 
and the high cost of living. Shoe factories and retail shoe stores find business 
dull, and there is partial idleness in some factories. The belting industry is 
having labor troubles; other industrial leather manufacturing is very cali. 

The demand for industrial coal is moderate, and that for domestic coa! con- 
tinues weak. January production of coal and lignite showed a considerable 
increase over December and November, but coke and briquettes showed little 
change. 

Agricultural-machinery factories are well occupied. * * * The industrial- 
machinery market is improved. Manufacturers are placing funds in plant im- 
provement because of currency depreciation. The cessation of imports from 


Germany has reacted favorably for French manufacturers. The electrical-§ 


equipment industry is active, with good domestic and foreign sales. 

The output of the French automotive industry is well below the capacity of 
the plants. Large-scale producers of small cars are reported to have heavy 
stocks on hand, and the forecast for 1925 production is below last year’s figure. 

The condition of growing wheat is reported to be fair and the gen- 
eral agricultural situation satisfactory. 

_ Belgium.—tin recent months there has been a considerable increase 
in the amount of unemployment in Belgium. The latest unemp!|oy- 


ment statistics available relate to January. Returns received by ticl 


Ministry of Industry and Labor from 1,380 approved unemployment 
insurance funds, with a total membership of 633,406, show that 
38,516 of the members were either totally or partially unemp!oye! 
at the end of themonth. The total days lost through unemployment 
in January numbered 564,577, or 3.76 per cent of the aggregate po 
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sible working days; in the preceding month the percentage was 1.64, 
and in January, 1924, it was 2.30. J 

According to two reports from the American commercial attaché 
at Brussels, dated February 13 and March 13, 1925 (Commerce Re- 
ports, February 23, 1925, p. 424, and March 23, 1925, p. 671), Bel- 
gia industrial activity has been declining in recent months. 


The larger [iron and steel] mills are still buying raw materials for completion 
of the remaining orders received during December and January, although few 
new orders are being received and all markets are inactive. Production will 
probably decline unless the expected exhaustion of consumers’ stocks should 
bring relief. Oriental orders have decreased. * * * German and French 
competition is keen. 

Cotton-spinning mills are concerned at the absence of new orders. * * * 
Flax spinners are suffering from French underbidding, and linen looms are 50 
per cent idle, with a weavers’ crisis threatened. 

Plate-glass production continues at 50 per cent capacity * * *. Window- 
glass production has been reduced, in keeping with the diminishing demand 
during February. 

The crisis in the coal market continues, with stocks at 2,000,000 tons, repre- 
senting an idle capital of 150,000,000 francs. With continuing curtailment of 
production, the unemployment of mine and surface workers is increasing. 


The Netherlands.—According to the Central Bureau of Statistics 
of the Netherlands, 32,031 members of unemployment funds, or 
11.8 per cent of the total membership, were wholly unemployed on 
January 31, 1925, and 7,787 or 2.9 per cent were partially so. The 
corresponding poco er on December 27, 1924, were 10.9 and 2.6, 
respectively. Employment exchanges also report a shght increase 
in the number of applicants on the ae register, these numbering on 
January 31, 1925, 88,851, as against 86,977 on December 31, 1924, 
and 117,474 on January 31, 1924. 

A report of the American commercial attaché at The Hague, 
dated March 13, 1925 (Commerce Reports, March 23, 1925, p. 672), 
describes Netherlands’ industries as active on the whole. While 
certain sections of the cotton industry are rather slack, spinners are 
generally well provided with orders, and a yarn shortage is inducing 
manufacturers to extend operations and to construct new spindles. 
Conditions in the wool manufacturing industry have become less 
favorable. On March 1 the coal mines reduced prices considerably 
and the miners are now protesting against the 10 per cent wage 
reduction which is proposed for April 1. 

'@ = Switzerland.—According to the Federal Labor Office the Swiss labor 
‘@ market underwent a slight but marked improvement in February. 
The number of persons registered at public employment exchanges 
fell from 12,184 on January 31, to 11,834 on February 28, or 3 per 
cent. During the same period the number of vacant positions 
 seapren by employers rose from 2,387 to 3,103, or 30 per cent. 
With respect to the decrease in the number of applicants for work it 
should be noted that a decrease took place only among male appli- 
cants, especially among unskilled workers, while the number of 
| female applicants increased considerably, particularly those seeking 
employment in the clothing, cleaning, and textile industries. 

onsidered by industry and occupational groups, the building 
trades, the hotel and restaurant trades, agriculture, woodworking, 
the glass industry, and domestic service showed the greatest improve- 
ment, which was mainly seasonal. In the textile, clothing, and clean- 
ing industries the labor market continued slack. 
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Italy.—In its most recent report on the employment situation the 
unemployment insurance division of the Italian National Social 
Insurance Institute reports an increase of 10.79 per cent in tho 
number of totally unemployed at the end of December, 1924, 4, 
compared with the end of November. The totally unemployo 
numbered 150,449 -(113,777 men and 36,672 women) at the end of 
December, as against 135,785 (105,333 men and 30,452 women) a} 
the end of the preceding month. In addition there were 9,956 short. 
time workers, as against 14,462in November. When it is remem)here( 
that in January, 1922, the number of totally unemployed in Italy 
was 606,819, it will be seen that unemployment is now only one. 
fourth as extensive as it was three years ago. The report also shows 
that 15,094, or only about 10 per cent of the totally unemployed jn 
December, 1924, received unemployment benefits. Since the largest 
number of unemployed is now ti be found in building and construction 
work (36,663) and in agriculture (36,142), the increase in unemploy- 
ment in December, 1924, was chiefly due to seasonal influences. — 

In a cable dated February 28, 1925 (Commerce Reports, March 
9, 1925, p. 543) the American commercial attaché at Biine reports 
continued industrial expansion in Italy. 


All branches of industry continue the strong trend of recent months. The 
electric-power shortage in northern Italy has been relieved by abundant rainfall, 
making possible the resumption of a normal working schedule. The shortage 
of skilled labor in the industrial regions is increasing, and manufacturers are 


granting higher wages. [A strike in the Lombardy metal-working industries, 
which at its height involved 120,000 men, has been terminated. In some indus- 
tries, there have been voluntary increases of wages in order to preclude the 
probability of further labor troubles.] The seasonal increase in unemployment 
continues to be less pronounced than in the winters of previous years. On 
January 31 [1925], the number of unemployed was 156,000. * * * The 
increase from December, 1924, was only 6,000, as compared with 23,000 in the 
preceding year. 

Industrial requirements of iron and steel are reported to exceed domestic 

production, in spite of the gradual increase in output. Provisional figures for 
1924 show an advance of 13 per cent over 1923 in the production of pig iron and 
a decline of 3 per cent in steel production. The engineering trades are expand- 
ing. 
. Satisfactory conditions prevail in all branches of the textile industry. The 
consumption of raw cotton is heavy, and the demand for finished goods is con- 
stant. Large imports of Australian wool have increased the activity in wool 
combing, and weavers are working on a good volume of orders for the summer 
season. * * * The artificial silk industry is manifesting notable activity, 
and large increases in production are planned. 

Tanners report that demand is favorable but that their margin of profit is 
still limited by high cost of hides, despite the recent advances in leather prices. 

The area planted to wheat this year shows an increase of 3.4 per cent over 
last year. ye acreage is unchanged. Cereal crops have greatly benefited by 
recent rains and are now in average condition. The prospect for the almond 
crop is doubtful. 


Denmark.—A report of the American commercial attaché at Copen- 
hagen , dated February 20, 1925 (Commerce Reports, March 2, 1{25, 
p. 488) states: 


Developments during the past month have given evidence of a favorable 
reaction to the recently adopted stabilization measures. * * * As a result 
confidence is gaining ground, and the outlook with respect to trade, industry 
and finance is now more prominns than for several years past. Output of farm 
products remains high, despite the prevalence of hoof-and-mouth disease; the 
industrial situation is encouraging. 

With the prevailing mild weather unemployment has already commenced ‘ 
decline and now amounts to 44,000 as against 55,000 on the same date a year £9, 
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reflecting a satisfactory degree of activity in most industries. The labor outlook 
‘; somewhat obscured, as a large number of wage agreements have expired and 
only a few new contracts have been closed. In some instances wage negotia- 
tions have been severed. 

In spite of a very mild winter, the situation in the freight market is unsatis- 
factory and 9,600 gross tons of shipping have been laid up. The shipbuilding 
industry, however, is very active, and several new foreign contracts have been 
signed. 

The most recent unemployment statistics published by the Danish 
Statistical Offiee show that on February 27, 1925, 16.6 per cent of a 
total of 260,827 workers covered by returns of the trade-unions and 
of the Central Employment Exchange were unemployed, as against 
16.3 per cent at the end of January, 1925, and 21.9 per cent at the 
end of February, 1924. Unemployment in Copenhagen, the capital 
city, has slightly decreased, but in the Provinces it has increased 
considerably during recent months. Unemployment in Denmark 
is now at practically the pre-war level (1910-1913). 

Norway.—A cable from the American trade commissioner at 
Copenhagen, dated March 26, 1925 (Commerce Reports, April 6, 
1925, p. 13), states that Norwegian industries are now operating on 
full time. 


Publie attention during the past month has been focused mainly on the labor 
situation. Wage negotiations involving 65,000 workers have been under dis- 
cussion and the Government proposal for slight wage increases was finally 
accepted by both parties and labor conflicts were definitely averted. The 
general industrial revival that has been in evidence since the latter part of 1924 
thereupon received further impetus and crystalized the prevailing impression 
that the current year will be one of marked prosperity. 

With the amicable settlement of wage disputes, all obstacles to further indus- 
trial progress have been eliminated. The Norwegian lumber, wood-pulp, and 
paper industries have been stimulated by the increased demand resulting from the 
temporary standstill of Swedish mills. The fish-canning“and the metal and 
mining industries are also reported on full-time operation. Unemployment 
declined during the month and stands now at 21,000. 


Sweden.—According to the monthly report of the State unemploy- 
ment commission, there were 12,589 unemployed persons requirin 
relief on its register at the end of December, 1924, as compared wit 
9,268 at the end of the preceding month. Trade unions reported 
15.6 per cent of their members unemployed on December 31, 1924, 
as against 10.5 per cent at the end of November, 1924, and 14.1 
per cent at the end of December, 1923. 

The American commercial attaché at Stockholm reports under 
date of March 19, 1925 (Commerce Reports, March, 30, 1925, p. 741) 
that labor conflicts are depressing Swedish conditions. 


Widespread labor disputes in Swedish industries relative to wage readjust- 
ments could not be averted and have now reached their climax in a general 
lockout put into effect by the employers’ association on March 16. Previous 
attempts at arbitration by the Government mediator resulted in temporary 
postponement only, as the differences were apparently irreconcilable. The 
resulting conflict is said to be the largest since 1909 and involves 130,000 workers. 
The chief eause of the difficulty was the dispute in the paper industry, where a 
wage increase of 40 per cent was demanded by the workmen. The decision 
of the labor leaders against the declaration of a general strike can presumably be 
taken as an indication that a settlement is desired. ‘ 

As now in effect the bor tre embraces engineering and machinery plants with 
40,000 workers, textile mills with 28,000, sawmills with 23,000, wood-pulp mills 


es 15,500, paper mills with 12,500, and several minor trades with 11,000 
workers. 
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Heavy losses have already been sustained in a number of instances by }} 
industries involved, and trade is suffering. 

A later cable (Commerce Reports, April 6, 1925, p. 5) states tha 
“the labor conflicts which have seriously dierapthil Swedish indus. 
tries appear to have been terminated by an agreement which affects 
all existing lockouts and strikes. Work is to be resumed immedi. 
ately, although but slight changes in wages have been effected.” 

Finland.—The American trade commissioner at Helsingfors jp. 
pone (Commerce Reports, March 30, 1925, p. 740) a lull in Finnish 

usiness. Business is always slack there at this time of the year 
but the condition this year has been somewhat accentuated by the 
practical absence of snow in the forests, thus curtailing logging 
activities. Advance lumber sales are progressing favorably. The 
wood-pulp and paper industries are reported to be active. 

The Bank of Finland Monthly Bulletin shows, in a table prepared 
from reports of the labor exchange department of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs, that the number of unemployed registered at co- 
munal labor exchanges was 4,896 at the end of January, 1925, as 
compared with 2,234 at the end of December, 1924, and with 1,615 
at the end of January, 1924. In summarizing the employment situ- 
ation the bulletin says: 

Partly on account of the absence of snow and partly for other reasons, includ- 
ing a slackening in building activities, serious unemployment began to appear 
in Finland in January. For many years there have not been so many applicants 
for work as in the present winter. It has not proved necessary for the Govern- 
ment to take any steps to relieve the situation, the municipalities having so far 
been able to supply at least the majority of the unemployed with work. No 
further increase in the number of unemployed was reported during the first 
half of February. 

Latvia.—Durirg a debate on unemployment in the Latvian Sacima 
on February 20, 1925, the Minister of Labor stated that there were 
at the time in Latvia about 10,000 unemployed, of whom 3,500 
were employed by the State on relief work. In his opinion this 
unemployment was due to the difficult conditions of the winter 
season. At the end of the debate the Saeima adopted a motion sub- 
mitted by the Social Democrats, urging the Government to prepare 
a bill instituting a system of ehiiialaeetind insurance at once. 

Poland.—Beginning with November of last year the unemploy- 
ment statistics compiled by the Polish Central Statistical Oliice 
show a slow but continuous increase in unemployment from week 
to week. On February 21, 1925, the number of unemployed rezis- 
tered at public employment exchanges was 181,640, as against 
172,420 on January 24, 1925, and 147,065 on October 25, 124. 
The number of persons in receipt of unemployment benefits on ['e)- 
ruary 21, 1925, was 82,189. 

In spite of the steady increase in unemployment, which is _prob- 
ably due to deflation, the American commercial attaché at Warsa» 
reports, under date of March 12, 1925 (Commerce Reports, March 
23, 1925, p. 674) that owing to the loan recently floated m America 
the financial stringency has been relieved and industrial condition 
show improvement. most marked improvement is noted 
the textile industry, which is attributed to seasonal buying, new 
foreign credits, and better factory organization. Operation on 4 
six-day week schedule has been resumed, but competition from 
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Czechoslovak textile concerns is still felt. The iron and steel in- 
dustry has been stimulated by Government buying, and several 
blast furnaces have resumed operations, there being now 10 operat- 
ing on full or part time. The lack of snow during the winter is 
causing anxiety for the fall-sown crops. 

Czechoslovakva.—The American consul at Prague reports, under 
date of February 24, 1925, that unemployment in Czechoslovakia 
continued to increase in January, 1925. The number of totally un- 
employed in receipt of Government subsidies was 15,460, as com- 
pared with 11,483 in December, 1924. Family dependents to the 
number of 18,550 also received subsidies from the Government in 
January, as against 13,480 in the preceding month. The unem- 
ployed receiving Government subsidies in January were distributed 
as follows: Bohemia, 7,540; Moravia and Silesia, 3,970; Slovakia 
and Russinia, 3,950. In addition to the number of totally unem- 
ployed persons, 11,460 partially employed workers with 6,220 de- 
yendents, received assistance through their employers, as compared 
with 9,500 workers in December, 1924. 

It is reported in the Slovensky Slove that 7,000 Government em- 
ployees in Slovakia are to be discharged. It is understood that this is 
the beginning of an effort by the Government to reduce the number 
of its employees throughout the country, as the Government offices 
have been overstaffed. This reduction is apt to lead eventually to 
a reduction in the number of Government officials on the railways 
and in other establishments operated by the Government. 

The ammunition factory at Brno, because of limited production, 
has given notice to 250 of its employees, and between 10 and 15 

x cent of the workmen employed in the production of cigars have 
bees discharged as Czechoslovak Tobacco Monopoly is oversupplied 
with cigars. | 

Eeaploiment in the textile industry continued good during the 
month under review, although this industry, as well as others is 
badly affected by increased cost of production. In order to keep 
their factories in operation, it is frequently nécessary for manufac- 
turers to export at a loss. 

Austria.—The most recent official unemployment statistics avail- 
able for Austria show that on January 31, 1925, the number of unem- 
ployed in receipt of unemployment benefits had reached the enormous 

gure of 187,070. If it be considered that, owing to restrictive pro- 
visions of the Austrian unemployment insurance law, the total num- 
ber of unemployed persons must be well in excess of 200,000 and that 
the total Gasaber of persons gainfully employed in industry and 
commerce is sthannell to be about 1,300,000, it is seen that more 
than 15 per cent of these persons are now out of work. At the end 
of December, 1924, the unemployed numbered 154,493. On Feb- 
ruary 15, 1925, there were in Vienna alone 103,731 applicants for 
unemployment benefits. Unemployment seems to be most exten- 
sive among metal workers and private salaried employees, and in the 
building trades and the clothing industry. 

A report of the American commercial attaché at Vienna, dated 
March 21, 1925 (Commerce Reports, March 30, 1925, p. 740), states 
that unemployment in Austria had apparently reached its peak at 
the end of February, when 190,000 persons were receiving unemploy- 
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ment benefits. The number of unemployed is now slowly declining 
and may be expected to decrease rapidly with the coming of sprine 
and the revival of seasonal employments. F 

Hungary.—The most recent statistics published by the Hungariay 
Statistical Office, which relate to December, show that of the total 
membership of the Hungarian Social-Democratic trade-unions 
33,095, or 17.3 per cent, were unemployed on December 27, 1924, as 
against 30,568, or 16 per cent, on November 29. Of the above num- 
ber of workers unemployed on December 27, 19,106 resided in Buda- 
pest, the capital, and 13,989 in the Provinces. The Statistical 
Office ascribes the increase in unemployment to general stagnation of 
industry and commerce, the seasonal stoppage of building activities, 
and the discharge of salaried employees. It is widely felt that a 
period of extensive liquidation will be inevitable before sound busi- 
ness conditions can become general. 

Textile mills are working full time. The iron and metal industries, 
however, continue to be seriously depressed. 

Portugal.—A report of the American consul at Oporto, dated 
January 22, 1925, states that as a result of the industrial crisis which 

yrevailed during Ped ended December 31, 1924, unemployment 
hia reached a level hitherto unknown in the district of Oporto. The 
Union of Workmen’s Syndicates estimates the number of unemployed 
in the city of Oporto alone to be 14,000, and states that in other 
industrial centers in this district unemployment is as extensive as in 
Oporto. 

Various plans for relieving the unem os situation have been 
proposed, including the employment of a large number of the unem- 
ployed on the construction work being done at the seaport of Leixoes, 
the sea harbor of Oporio. None of these plans has, however, been 
nut into effect and the suffering among the unemployed has been 
intense. It is stated that in the Provinces a number of the unci- 
ployed factory workers are returning to agricultural pursuits which 
many of them left to enter the factories. 

Canada.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reviews the March 
employment situation as follows: 

The trend of employment at the beginning of March was favorable; the up- 
ward movement, though rather slight, contrasts with a downward tendency 
indicated on the same date of last year. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
received returns from 5,696 firms, employing 715,158 persons, or 6,921 more 
than were on their pay rolls on February 1. The index number, reflecting this 
comparatively small increase, rose from 86.1 in the preceding month to 87.() on 
March 1, as compared with 90.7, 89.9, 81.9, and 88.0 on March 1, 1924, 1923, 
1922, and 1921, respectively. 

Manufacturing was decidedly more active, but employment in other divisivis 
on the whole showed declines, partly seasonal in character. 

Firms in all except the prairie Provinces reportec improvement; the gains in 
Ontario were most extensive. In the Maritime Provinces employment in 
manufactures, particularly in the iron and steel and food groups, increased sub- 
stantially while there was also greater activity in coal mining on March 1 than 
in the preceding month. Construction, however, was slacker. Statements 
were tabulated from 500 employers, whose pay rolls aggregate 60,832 as compared 
with 58,998 on February 1. Reductions in personnel were registered at the 
beginning of March, 1924. In Quebec logging and construction showed curtail- 
ment, but there were gains in manufacturing, notably in textile, iron and steel, 
pulp and paper and lumber factories. The result was an increase of 1,243 per- 


sons on the staffs of the 1,225 reporting firms; they employed 196,818 workers 
on March 1. In Ontario, 5,681 persons were added to the working forces of the 
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g08 employers whose returns were tabulated, and who had 301,265 employees 
|, the date under review. Iron and steel showed marked expansion, while im- 
-ovement was also noted in textiles and other branches of manufacturing, and 
, transportation, mining and construction. Logging, on the other hand, was 
sasonally less active; trade and communication also registered reductions. 
mployment on March 1, 1924, had declined. In the Prairie Provinces there 
as a generally unfavorable movement; manufacturing, logging, mining, trans- 
‘tation, construction and trade all recorded curtailment, in some cases of a 
sasonal character. Reports were compiled from 771 firms, employing 90,621 
@orkers as compared with 94,161 on February 1. This contraction is slightly 
Warcer than that indicated at the beginning of March, 1924. In British Columbia, 
Fanufacturing reported increased activity, the lumber industry showing the 
reatest gains. Logging, highway construction, and transportation also afforded 
siderably more employment than in the preceding month, while trade and 
,ilway construction were slacker. A combined pay roll of 65,622 persons was 
nployed by the 592 firms whose returns were received; on February 1 they 
ad 63,919 employees. 
In manufacturing industries the 3,701 manufacturers reporting had 402,539 
sons in their employ, an increase since the preceding month of 13,210 workers, 
hich exceeded the gains registered on March 1 of 1924 or 1923. Iron and steel 
corded the greatest improvement; automobile, rolling, heating appliance, ship- 
iilding and agricultural implement works, in particular, showed marked recov- 
Lumber, sugar, biscuit, confectionery, textile and nonferrous metal product 
ctories also indicated considerable increases. Meat slaughtering and packing 
tablishments reported the only large reductions in this division. Logging, 
cept in British Columbia, showed seasonal losses, according to returns from 
5 firms employing 32,166 persons, as compared with 34,542 on February 1. 
urtailment was noted in the Western coal fields, while coal mines in the Mari- 
@me Provinces and metal mines in Ontario and British Columbia afforded more 
iployment on March 1. Statements were tabulated from 202 mine operators, 
hose working forces aggregate 43,093, or 66 less than in the preceding month. 
elephones showed further declines, but no change was indicated in telegraphs; 
h4 firms in this group employed 21,837 persons, as compared with 22,109 in 
heir last report. Steam railway operation in the Prairie Provinces was slacker, 
hile shipping in British Columbia was more active. The result was a decrease 
712 persons in the staffs of the 262 transportation firms reporting, who em- 
oyed 98,909 workers. Building construction showed improvement, but there 
ere contractions in highway and railway construction. A combined working 
rrce of 48,606 persons was employed by the 391 contractors making returns; 
February 1 they had 50,133 employees. Trade, both retail and wholesale, 
bowed a falling off. The pay rolls of the 582 establishments whose reports were 
bmpiled, declined from 56,215 workers in the preceding month to 54,970 on 
arch 1, 


Japan.—Under date of February 10, 1925, the American consul at 
Mokyo reports considerable unemployment in that city. The Chugai 
hogyo, a Tokyo newspaper, estimates that the number of unem- 
loyed in the city in January was 30,000, while the Imperial Depart- 
ent of Finance estimates that the retrenchment policy of the Gov- 
ment will have resulted in the dismissal of 39,553 Government 
ployer during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1925. 

‘ommenting on the situation, the local press attributes this wide- 
bread unemployment not only to the industrial depression, but to 
he tendency of labor to desert the farms, where living conditions 
e hard and rewards meager, for the cities and industrial centers. 
ome journals recommend that the situation be relieved by encourag- 
g emigration to Manchuria and Mongolia. Others advocate the 
troduction of new home industries among the farming population 
order to provide the farmers with remunerative employment dur- 
g the winter months and so prevent the rush of the farming class 
) the cities. 

summary of the latest statistical reports on unemployment 
broad is given in the table following. 
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Operations of Public Employment Offices in France ' 


HE departmental and municipal employment offices in Franeg 
have been increasingly successful in the past eight years jp 
placing workers in various classes of positions, the number of 

placements in 1924 amounting to 1,512,103. In addition to theg 
positions filled by the regular public employment offices, 239 365 
placements of immigrant workers were made by the frontier service. 
The following statement shows the general results of the work of 
the departmental and municipal offices from 1917 to 1924: 
Number of 
placements 
159, 791 
326, 513 
882, 472 
1, 078, 294 
1, 073, 450 
1, 277, 946 
1, 446, 426 
TY SESE ES CREF RE RR “Ne oS a 1, 512, 103 


The largest number of placements were of dockers and other port 
workers, 560,464; in food distribution, 212,394; loading and unload- 
ing, 156,394; agriculture, 127,847; and domestic service, 102,643. 


Swiss Federal Law on Unemployment Insurance ” 
A LTHOUGH Great Britain, Italy, and Austria have established 


compulsory unemployment insurance, which theorists have 

declared to be the only satisfactory solution of the problem, 
Switzerland recently has tried to solve the problem of unemployment 
insurance by enacting a law providing for voluntary insurance with 
Government subsidies. The principal provisions of the new law 
are as follows: 

The ‘ Federal’ law on contributions of the Federal Government to 
unemployment insurance’”’ of October 17, 1924, provides that the 
Federal Government shall each fiscal year grant subsidies to public 
and private ene 3g gee funds operated on insurance principles. 
Subsidies are not to be granted to funds operated for profit or for 
purposes not germane to unemployment insurance. In order to be 
entitled to Federal subsidies the funds must have a bookkeeping 
and accounting system of their own, must give guaranty for the 
proper administration of their resources, must have precise regula- 
tions as to contributions of members, benefits, and use of surplus 
funds, and must prohibit their members from holding membership 
in another fund. | 

Each fund shall pay its unemployed members daily benefits 1 
accordance with its by-laws. Members who have dependents shall 
receive benefits at least 10 per cent greater than those of members 
without dependents. The maximum daily benefits of members with 
dependents may not exceed 60 per cent of their daily normal earnings 
and those of members without dependents may not exceed 50) pe! 
cent. 





1 France. Ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de ]’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance Sociales. Hulletia 
du Marché du Travail, Feb. ~ 1925. be 
2Germany. Reichsarbei terium. Reichsarbeitsblatt, Berlin, Feb. 8, 1925, pp. 55 and 109°. 
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In order to receive unemployment benefits the insured person 
must be out of work through no fault of his own, be registered at a 
public or trade employment exchange, and be unable to obtain suit- 
able work. In addition he must have been a member of an unem- 
ployment fund and have paid contributions for a minimum of 180 
davs. Lf he fulfills all these conditions he becomes entitled to bene- 
fits three days after his registration at an employment exchange. 
(Claim to benefits is limited to 90 days within 360, but in times 
of an economic crisis the Swiss Federal Council may extend this 
period beyond 90 days. 

An insured person who becomes unemployed as a consequence of 
a labor dispute loses his claim to benefits for the period of the dis- 
pute and for 30 days afterwards. An unemployed person disabled 
for work loses his claim to benefits for the period of his disability. 
An insured person also forfeits the right to unemployment benefits 
if he refuses to accept suitable work or owing to his own fault does 
not find work, or if he does not comply with the provisions for his 
control, or if he makes incorrect or incomplete representations as to 
his unemployment or attempts to obtain benefits fraudulently. 

Benefits may also be paid for partial unemployment. The bene- 
fits together with the earnings of. the insured person may, however, 
in the case of persons with dependents not exceed 80 per cent of their 
normal earnings and in that of persons without dependents it may 
not exceed 70 per cent. Claim to benefits ceases if within 360 days 
the benefits received by an insured person for partial unemployment 
together with possible benefits for total unemployment exceed in 
emount full daily benefits for 90 days. 

The Federal Government subsidy to unemployment insurance 

funds has been fixed by the law in the case of public funds and of 
private funds administered jointly by employers and workers at 40 
per cent of the statutory benefits paid by these, and in the case of 
all other unemployment funds at 30 per cent. The Federal As- 
sembly may temporarily increase the subsidy by 10 per cent. Bene- 
fits paid to members under 16 years of age or to those living abroad 
are to be deducted in computing the Government subsidies. An 
unemployment insurance fund which claims a Government sub- 
sidy must transmit to the Federal Labor Office two copies of its by- 
laws and regulations and all amendments to these and must also 
furnish to this office all statistics requested by it. The Federal 
subsidy becomes payable after the examination of the annual finan- 
cal report of the unemployment funds by the Labor Office. This 
office is also authorized to investigate at any time the business ad- 
ministration of a subsidized unemployment fund. Subsidized funds 
may be granted advances of the Government subsidy. 
_A Federal subsidy may be granted subject to the condition that 
it shall be used to increase benefits or to grant benefits for a period 
in excess of 90 days, or for the opening of a reserve fund, or that the 
Cantons or communes also grant subsidies to the fund. It may also 
be conditioned on a minimum membership of the funds. 

The Federal Council may refuse the payment of subsidies to un- 
employment benefits of aliens whose native country treats Swiss 
citizens less favorably in the matter of unemployment insurance 
than its own nationals. 
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industrial Accidents in the United States in 1924! 


N INCREASE of about 6 per cent in the number of indusirigj 
A fatalities in the United States during 1924 is indicated }y 
reports received from State labor departments and industri! 
accident commissions of 18 States. Such an estimate is open ty 
question owing to the incomplete representation of States and {lh 
fact that several of the reports are for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
However, it is fairly safe to assume that there was a slight increase jy 
the number of industrial fatalities for 1924 over 1923, althougl 
the increase was less marked than that of 1923 over 1922. ’ 

With regard to nonfatal injuries, the meager statistics available 
seem to indicate a slight reduction in the actual number of personal 
injuries though not in frequency rates based on the number of may 
hours worked. It is well known that fewer persons were employed 
in American industries in 1924 than in 1923, although no accurate 
estimate of the decrease has yet been made. 

Reports from individual companies in many lines of industry shovy- 
ing improved frequency and severity rates aroused hopes that the 
decrease was general throughout American industry, a hope that has 
received little encouragement from the State reports. The companies 
reporting reductions had with scarcely an exception made earnest 
efforts in accident prevention. One definite conclusion may be 
drawn from the somewhat inconclusive statistics presented—tluat 
ROT grow like weeds when there is no systematic effort to check 
them. 

Another conclusion, one which has long since been realized by al 
interested in accident prevention, is the need of more uniform methods 
of compiling accident statistics by State departments. Sever 
States were unable to supply accident statistics more recent tha 
those for the calendar year 1923 and still others had no meaus 
determining even the number of fatalities occurring in the State, io 
say nothing of the nonfatal injuries. State officials have shown the 
utmost willingness to cooperate with the National Safety Council by 
furnishing all available information but in many cases deparimenis 
have been handicapped by insufficient appropriations to compile te 
necessary statistics. 

There is also a wide diversity in the comprehensiveness of the 
statistics furnished by different States. In a few, all industrial 
accidents are included, while in others railroad and mining casualties 
are omitted. In other States not all manufacturers are covered by 
the compensation laws. Some States report all injuries requirg 
medical attention while others list only compensation cases. This 
difference will be readily apparent, in the accompanying table whel 


the proportion of nonfatal injuries to fatalities is noted. Sever 
States list all injuries according to severity—permanent total dis 





1 Reprinted from National Safety News, Chicago, April, 1925, pp. 19, 20. 
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bility rmanent partial disability, and temporary disabilities 
pone! Pt to time lost. The proportion of States beopia such 
detailed statistics, however, was not sufficient to include these sub- 
divisions in the table. It must be remembered, of course, that the 
experience of one State is not exactly comparable with that of another 


but is of interest for comparison of the two periods. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS REPORTED BY STATE DEPARTMENTS, 1923 AND 1924 








1923 1924 





Nonfatal Nonfatal 





Colorado ! 6, ha 5, - 
Idaho - ’ ’ 
Kentucky ? 2%, on 1 = 
Maine y ’ 
Massachusetts ? 64, 560 60, 103 
Minnesota - ..----------+--------------------------------- 37, 901 
5, 702 
15, 000 


New Jersey ? 
New York ? 
Ohio __- 
Oregon : 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island: - 
Compensable cases 
Noncompensable cases 
Tennessee 
FRE. ; Seeds faded quésincidspescebusipaedtigeta 
Vint sian ok sd Madddssedbins-<sdidbiegeh 
Washington 401 5, 39,095 

















1 Year ending Nov. 30. * Year ending June 30. 


Unlike the reports for 1923, the tendency is not universally upward. 
Several States showed reductions in the number of fatalities, the 
extent of the reduction es indicating to some extent the curtail- 


ment of the number of man hours worked. Others showed fewer 
nonfatal injuries but an increase in fatalities. 

in Maine, for example, where fatalities were reduced from 61 to 30, 
the decrease is largely attributed to curtailed operations in the textile, 
shoe, and pulp and paper industries. | 

Part of the increase, though probably only a small percentage for 
the United States as a whole, may be due to the increasing strictness 
of State departments in securing reports of personal injury accidents. 
Harry L. Nelson, superintendent of the division of workmen’s com- 
pensation of the Tennessee Department of Labor, states that part 
of the increase in the number of fatal accidents in Tennessee is 
attributable to increased efforts along this line. A similar opinion 
isexpressed by David R. Henderson, chief of the division of accident 
prevention, Industrial Commission of Minnesota, who says in part: 
_ Accident data are misleading when trying to determine whether accidents are 
increasing or decreasing during a certain period of time, due to the fact that 
compensation laws are becoming more drastic and are better enforced, therefore 
making the reporting of accidents more accurate. 

At present more accidents are being reported than ever before due to the fact 
that employers are more careful in reporting. In the past we have found that 
many employers did not report any accidents unless the man drew compensation. 


, many employees are drawing compensation for accidents where in the past, 
due to the lack of enforcement of the law, no damages were collected. I believe 
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that this condition has existed in all parts of the United States and that it ;, 
erroneous to assume that industrial accidents are increasing in the United State; 
Due to the intensive accident-prevention work undertaken everywhere, it j, 
our firm belief that industrial accidents are decreasing, in spite of statistic 
data to the contrary. As the data secured becomes more accurate, we are sure 
that the decrease in accidents will be shown. , 


Others who are less optimistic than Commissioner Hendersoy 
regarding the accident situation, realize the justice of this argument, 
However, in the absence of more complete information, the present 
available statistics are of interest and value. 

The increase in fatalities in Minnesota was due to the Crosby ming 
disaster in February, 1924, in which 42 miners lost their lives. 

Among the most complete records received were those for Pennsy|- 
vania. These include mines and public service accidents as well as 
accidents occurring in manufacturing operations. All three groups 
showed reductions in both fatal and nonfatal accidents. Pennsy!- 
vania industries are widely diversified, including mining, and rep- 
resent a fair cross section of American industry. In one respect, 
however, Pennsylvania differs from many States. A considerable 

roportion of the workers are employed by large concerns, particu- 
arly in the steel industry, which are active in accident prevention. 
Decreased industrial activities in these companies did not result in 
abandoning the safety program, and safety departments, freed from 
the problem of assimilating large numbers of new workers, were able 
to reduce accidents. 

Fatalities in coal mining throughout the United States showed a 
reduction in the actual number of deaths, but an increase in the 


gm rate per million tons mined. The number of fatalities was 
0 


2,381 for 1924 and 2,458 for 1923, a decrease of 77, but the rate per 
million tons was 4.27 against 3.74 for the previous year, according 
to reports of the U. S. __ asaeel of Mines. 

Delaware reports an estimated decrease of approximately 10 per 
cent in the number of fatal and nonfatal accidents from the 1°23 
records. 

Wisconsin reports an increase of 8.7 per cent in the number of 
compensable cases closed during the year, the figures for 1925 and 
1924, respectively, being 20,941 and 22,766. Figures for 24 princ- 
pal industrial cities of the State for the two years (in which in<us- 
tries are undoubtedly better organized for accident prevention) 
show 13,747 compensable cases for 1923 and 13,707 cases for 1924, a 
decrease of three-tenths of 1 per cent. The ratio of machine acc 
dents to all cases was 16.2 per cent, the lowest percentage on record. 

A reduction in the total number of railroad casualties of all kinds 
for the first 11 months of 1924 as compared with the same period of 
1923 is shown by the statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commu- 
sion. During this period of 1924 there were 6,087 — killed and 
131,416 injured compared with 6,779 fatalities and 159,534 injures 
during the same period of 1923. Fewer locomotive miles and fewer 
man hours worked were reported by the railroads. Casualties pe! 
million locomotive miles for 1923 were 3.81 for fatalities and 31.02 io! 
injuries; for 1924 the rates were 3.62 and 27.76. For nontrain acc 
dents the rates per million man hours worked were 0.40 for fatalities 
and 31.56 for nonfatal injuries against the 1924 rates of 0.33 and 
27.77. 
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Reports covering the accident experience of the industrial sections 
of the National Safety Council are now being prepared by the statis- 
‘ical committees of the sections and will be published in the National 
Safety News as soon as the tabulations are completed. , 


Quarry Accidents in the United States in 1923 


HE report of the United States Bureau of Mines on quarry acci- 
{% dents in the United States during the calendar year 1923, 
issued as Bulletin 246, shows that more men were employed at 
stone quarries in 1923 than in any year since 1915, and the average 
number of workdays per man was the highest ever reported. The 
fatality rate from accidents at quarries was the lowest on record, 
while there was a slight increase in the Roctatel- nies rate over that 
in recent years. 

The number of men employed in 1923 was 92,455 and the average 
number of workdays per man was 276. There were 143 men killed 
and 14,990 injured, the fatality rate being 1.68 and the injury rate 
176 per 1,000 300-day workers in 1923 as compared with 1.92 killed 
and 172 injured in 1922. Corresponding rates for the five-year 
period 1916 to 1920 were 2.10 and 160, respectively. The number of 
men employed within the quarry pits was 57,188 and accidents to 
these men resulted in 99 deaths and 8,946 injuries, while there were 
35,267 employed at crushers and other plants outside the quarries, 
with 44 deaths and 6,044 injuries. Among the men working inside 
the quarries there were 1.97 fatalities and 178 injuries per thousand 
full-time workers and among men working outside at crushers, cement 
mills, ete., the rates were 1.26 and 173, respectively. 

The following table shows the number of persons killed and injured 
during 1922 and 1923, by kinds of quarries: 





NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND NUMBER KILLED AND INJURED, DURING THE 
YEARS ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1922 AND 1923, BY KIND OF QUARRY 


t 








Men employed Killed Injured 
























Active Equiva- Per 
Kind of quarry opera- lent Per 1.000 
tors | Actual |number|Num-; 1,000 | Num- 300-d 
number| of ber | 300-day| ber PUY 
300-day workers ers [ 
workers 
SN SSE EE eee ae 78 | 12,260 | 12,759 29 2.27 2,438 191.08 : 
WRG Ny ieee ie 250 8, 956 , 038 10 1, 42 1, 036 147. 20 ; 
ES “Se. Se eo 802 | 39, 961 33, 728 63 1.87 | 5,994 177. 72 
seatwretee DT SR ae 44 4, 803 4, 626 2 . 43 591 | 127.76 
sandstone and bluestone.................-.- 154 4, 306 3, 349 4 1.19 337 | 100. 63 
atin 5 iE va oo vin ono ncaink tiirece 74 3, 941 3, 493 11 3. 15 445 | 127.40 
CM cdcicldadteccadbobubue. 147 4, 855 3, 13 3. 36 998 | 258.01 
6 ie st nk a SE aR lal ia 1,549 | 79,081 | 68, 861 132 1.92 | 11,839 | 171.93 
1923 { 
NES: FLO ee He SP Te 72 | 138,378; 14,969 25 1, 67 199 | 213.71 : 
We! a a ab Te pin ttn a a RE 289 11, 658 9, 950 9 1,771 177. 99 
FEC 0S RECESS ep ie eee 865 | 46,325) 41,818 78 1, 87 , 080 | 169.30 
, SA a 51| 5,351 122 3 655 | 127.88 
bandstone and bluestone.................-- 164 4, 972 4, 170 2 48 498 | 119.42 
gy RES et GEER TE ER Qe 75 4, 329 3, 749 8 2.13 559} 149.11 
Tee ene ee gama 166 6, 442 5, 375 18 3.35 | 1,228 | 228. 47 
WOME pthc a ncaciceedddamene 1,682 | 92,455 | 85,153] 143 1.68 | 14,990 | 176.04 
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The report also gives tables showing the number of accidents fron, 
each specified cause in the different kinds of quarries and by State; 
The principal causes of accidents within the quarries in the order of 
their importance were handling rock at the face, flying object; 
haulage, falls or slides of rock, machinery, falling objects, falls ¢ 

ersons, and drilling and channeling, and outside the quarries wer, 

ying objects, machinery, falling objects, haulage, falls of persons 
and hand tools. The Labo causes of fatal accidents inside the 
quarries were falls or slides of rock or overburden, haulage, explosives 
and falls of persons, and in outside plants were machinery, Ranlans 
falling objects, falls of persons, and ti : 





Accidents and Deaths From Occupational Disease Among 
Electrical Workers 


HE. following statistics of fatal accidents and deaths from 
occupational disease among the members of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers for the years 1922 to 1924 

are given in the Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, March, 
1925 (pp. 213, 214). Tuberculosis and pneumonia, which are con- 
sidenet: he Louis I. Dublin to be among the most important occupa- 
tional diseases, are included in this table. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS AND DEATHS FROM OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE AMONG MEM. 























BERS OF INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 1922-1924 
at ao a aa. 
1922 1923 1924 

= : rE oe! B 

Cause of death ‘ L . other! * ‘ i Other | : . gather 
ine-|Inside| oceu-| ine- Inside! oecu- sine-\Inside! oecu- ,..., 
men | men | pa- | Fotal men | men | pa- Total) men | men pa- Total 

~ : } tions tions tions 
\— — 
Electrocution .____........- eo} Tt rf sr} wt} wl rf af wf nl 5) lf 
) 7 SETS Ses agree: S oer Y reso | 1 yet gee mreaseul; «| 2s 
pS 2 | i aa 4 |,----f--.- r « ves | oe 6; 4 1 6 
Miscellaneous accidents... 3 5 3; il C4 FEE Beared yo i. 11 
Tuberculesis .....i........ 9 18 6 33 7) 419 5 31 5 2; #1 23 
Pnewsiomia... 2. 5. doo 3 ll 3 17 5 | 14 1 20}; 7 23 30 
a Sit tn Bi | 45 cy 109 | 38 | 64] 13] 115| 60] 75| 13, WB 

| | 























Lime Dermatitis 


N ARTICLE by Dr. W. J. O’Donovan in the Lancet (London) 
A of March 21, 1925 (pp. 599-602), gives clinical reports of 
several cases of lime dermatitis (inflammation of the skin), 
four of which occurred among “tunnel miners.” These cases are 
cited as showing the influence of lime in causing serious dermatitis 
in various occupations in which the cause of the trouble might not 
be suspected. 
The men working as tunnel miners are employed in digging tunnels 
with or without the aid of compressed-air shields. In one case 
which the worker had had recurrent attacks of lime dermatitis over 
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a period of 15 years, during which time he had been in a hospital with 
+ three times, the dermatitis had been diagnosed as seborrhea 
(functional disease of the sebaceous glands) and the occupational 
cause of the dermatitis had not been suspected. It was discovered 
that in each case he had been employed at sealing the space between 
the iron shields and the brickwork of the tunnels with slaked “blue 
lias” lime—a lime containing so much silica that it would be regarded 
Basa hydraulic cement. This lime, which was emptied from the sacks 
into receptacles by the worker and carried by him with a hand scoop 
to a tank of water, was forced into the place to be cemented under 
air pressure of from 12 to 27 pounds er square inch, the high pressure 
increasing the amount of dust. The three other tunnel workers, 
all of whom were “ng - from lime dermatitis, had had severe 
disabling attacks of it, all but one case, however, having cleared up 
under treatment without the general health being affected. Several 
cases of dermatitis among building workers working in cement were 
also reported and one case of housewife’s lime dermatitis caused by 
using chloride of lime in washing clothes. 

In the editorial notes in the same issue of The Lancet the fact 
that new causes of dermatitis are constantly arising ong to the 
invention of new chemical processes is pointed out and the following 
comments on the difficulty of diagnosis are made: 

That a dermatitis is one of occupation may be easily missed in diagnosis, 
because many different agents produce a dermatitis superficially similar, or one 
resembling some common skin condition not regarded as due to an external 
irritant—witness the first case of lime dermatitis quoted in Doctor O’ Donovan’s 
article, where, in the original attack, the patient’s trouble was diagnosed as 
seborrheic. Secondary infections with staphylococci or streptococci are fre- 
quently superimposed on a dermatitis originally due to occuaption and still 
further confuse the issue. Some types of trade dermatitis are, however, well 
BS marked and easily recognizable when once known to the observer; such are 
“chrome sores,” “lime holes,’”’ “pitch skin,” “tar acne,” and “mule-spinners’ 
cancer,” whose names suggest their origin. The agents causing trade or occupa- 
| tion dermatitis are numerous, and many attempts to classify them satisfactorily 
have been made by different authors. They may, for instance, be divided into 
physical, chemical, and parasitic groups. The physical would include such 
causes as mechanical injury, wind, light, X rays, extremes of heat and cold, of 
dryness and moisture. The chemical group is by far the largest and requires 
much subdivision; it includes both organic and inorganic chemicals and the 
toxins of certain plants and trees. The parasitic group includes infections due 
to bacteria and fungi, and the attacks of animal parasites, such as mites. Causes 
coming under two or more of these headings may act together. The points of 
attack of the chemical irritants are almost invariably, in the first instance, the 
mouths of the hair follicles, the sebaceous glands, and the sweat pores, with, 
in addition, the natural furrows on the skin and any accidental abrasions. The 
maceration of the epidermis by the action of alkali materially increases the danger 
of attack by chemicals. 


Attention is also directed to the fact that certain workers seem to 
be naturally immune to such risks while others acquire immunity, 
although this immunity may break down under temporary ill-health 
or excessive exposure to the irritant. Treatment consists essentially 
of removal of patients from exposure to the irritant and protective 
and antiseptic treatment of the lesions, the possibility of the develop- 
ment of malignant disease being always kept in mind. 
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Menace of Tetraethyl Lead to Garage Workers 


N ARTICLE in the Nation’s Health, March, 1925 (pp. 169-171) 
A on tetraethyl lead, the composition added to ordinary gasoline 
to make “ethyl gas,” points out the possible danger to garace 
workers from its use and the measures to be taken for the prevention 
of poisoning. 
etraethyl lead was developed after seven years of research and 
its discovery was recognized as one of the greatest accomplishments 
of the year in chemical pos oaricy The use of this “ anti-knock” 
compound has made it possible to build and operate a high-compres. 
sion motor that will double the utilization of the latent power in gaso- 
line, so that it is possible to get twice the mileage from a gallon of 
gasoline. “Standard automobiles in which the compression had 
been raised from 80 pounds to 160 pounds per square inch, when run 
on ethyl gas, climbed steep grades in high speed at less than 10 miles 
an hour without even a trace of a knock and without the slightest 
injury to the engine.’’ From the efforts spent in developing this 
compound and its success, it is evident that the use of tetracthy| 
lead in motor gasoline has come to stay and therefore it is only a 
question of furnishing adequate protection to workers coming in 
contact with it. 

During 1924 ethyl fluid was distributed at filling stations from one- 
quart steel bottles, but it is expected that eventually it will be added 
to the gasoline at the refinery. Although during 1924 hundreds 
of thousands of gallons of ethyl gas had been dispensed at /illing 
stations not a single case of poisoning from it was reported. 

The growing use of the gas, however, and the consequent increasing 
number of garage workers who will be exposed to any hazards involved 
in its use makes it important to determine whether or not such hazards 
exist. There are three possible sources of danger to garage workers 
from ethyl gas: First, inhaling the motor exhaust; second, handling 
engine parts covered with lead; third, spilling the gasoline on the 
hands or clothing. Experts in the United States Bureau of Mines 
have studied the possibility of contracting lead poisoning from inlial- 
ing the exhaust from motors using ethyl gas. It has been shown 
that a large percentage of the lead remains in the engine and exhaust 
pipes, tests of the gasoline used during one month showing that 80 

er cent could be recovered from deposits in the engines and pipes. 

he largest quantity of lead dust found was 0.216 mg. per cubic meter 
of inhaled air and tests on the men showed that most of the inhaled 
lead, being very finely divided, was again exhaled. The maximum 
amount of lead retained in the system was 27 per cent and the average 
15 per cent, and it was considered that a good deal of this might be 
retained in the nasal passages and throat, from which it would be 
swallowed or expectorated. 

In the course of these tests various animals were exposed for six 
months to exhaust gases containing 0.2 mg. of lead or less, but none 
of them showed any evidence of lead poisoning. These animals did, 
however, show definite evidence of carbon monoxide poisoning, % 
there was an average blood saturation with carben monoxide of 10 


a 





1 See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, February, 1925, pp. 173, 174. 
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er cent, indicating that the carbon monoxide hazard in garages is 
much more important than a possible lead hazard from ethyl gasoline. 

There is said to be little danger to the general public from the use of 
the lead, as the quantity oe on the streets from the exhaust 
cases is so small as to be negligible. The danger to repair men from 
handling engine parts is, however, very real, as an average car would 
use during a season about 500 gallons of ethyl gas containing 3.3 
pounds of lead, so that it is possible that nearly 2 pounds of very 
finely divided and poisonous lead would be deposited on the cylinder 
and the exhaust pipes. It is important that separate work benches 
should be provided for repair of these parts and that care should be 
exercised to remove the poisonous lead products from shop apparatus 
and from clothing and hands. To this end every repair shop should 
be provided with hot running water. 

t he third possible hazard is the danger of absorption of the tetrae- 
thyl lead through the skin, since spilling of gasoline at filling stations 
can never be entirely prevented. It has not been definitely proved 
that there is enough tetraethyl lead in ethyl gas or in the vapors 
rising from ethyl gas to cause poisoning during distribution of the 
product to consumers, but the question is now being studied. The 
lead is an oily compound which is readily absorbed by the skin, and 


} as it is less volatile than gasoline it remains on the hands longer. It 


isa cumulative poison, causing first insanity and then death, but 
whether the amount in the gasoline is great enough to produce this 
effect is not known, although it is considered advisable if a filling 
station attendant or consumer spills ethyl gasoline on his hands to 
wash them immediately, or if it is spilled on the clothes to change 
them at once. 

Warning is given by the writer also against the practice which has 
obtained in recent years of using motor gas to clean clothing. There 
is a possibility that absorption of lead remaining on the garments 
after cleaning might take place and also inhalation of the poisonous 
gasoline fumes might be dangerous. 

The writer points out that the casualties reported in the press in 
connection with the use of tetraethyl lead were all in chemical 
factories where the product was being manufactured and that in 
Bayway, N. J., where five deaths occurred, the work was being done 
in an experimental plant in which the specific provisions of the labor 
law that efficient exhaust devices for removing the fumes at the 
point of origin had been complied with, although the larger plant 
which was to have been built would have incorporated improvements 
in design affording better protection to the life and health of the 
workmen. It is suggested that makers of tetraethyl lead make an 
effort to find a chemical that will react readily with it to form a less 
poisonous lead compound. Such a chemical could be used in washing 
tetraethyl lead from the hands of the workers, and in removing it 
from floors and apparatus. The air of the workroom might also be 
purified by adding hydrogen sulphide or chlorine, provided toxic 
concentrations are not exceeded, or by the use of apparatus for adding 
ozone to the air. 
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Effects of Brass Dust on Industrial Workers 


N INQUIRY relative to the harmful effects of brass dust oy 
A membranes of the body and particularly its effect upon the 
eyes having been received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
the following summary of the information compiled in reply ;; 
prvliaed for the benefit of the readers of the MonTuty Lapop 

EVIEW. 

Consultation of the various works on industrial diseases fails jo 
show that the work of brass workers has been generally associated 
with disease of the eyes. Kober and Hayhurst, mention catarr}a] 
affections of the eyes and respiratory passages, headache, and gastric 
derangements as being found among workers using ordinary gold 
bronze powder, which is composed of copper and zine with traces of 
lead, tin, arsenic, and iron and Thompson states that double vision 
is commonly associated with ‘‘brass chills’ among those working in 
brass and brass polishing. 

The following statement in regard to the harmful effects of brags 
is taken from Industrial Health, by Kober and Hayhurst (pp. 341, 
342): 

Brass dust (grinders, polishers and buffers) does not produce “brass founders’ 
ague,’’ and has only the harmful effects of metallic dusts in general. The lead 
in the alloy dust may produce its symptoms in very susceptible persons (?). 
Brass in any condition short of the recent vaporous state of its components 
produces no intoxication peculiar to itself. 


The essential health hazard from brass is the inhalation of the metallic fumes. 
Analyses of brass fumes show: 




















Deposits from flues | Analysis of fumes} Bench sett 
Substance —eeers 
A B C D 

Te OG So ec kk See Ae 82. 13 24. 74 ® 28.82 | (zinc) 14.9 

SELES LIEE SAIS EE .31 1. 92 .00 | (lead) 3 
IE EE, 4. RPh EF yg _& aloe Sadaranees em 2.78 
Coprint OiiQeid . a a eT 2. 85 2.50 | (copper) 1.71 
I EIS ELLE. LE UE 1, 56 . 89 
(moisture) 9. 64 











Insignificant traces of arsenic, nickel, and manganese may be present, and 
Sigel found the chills where copper was absent in the fumes. Symptoms trace- 
able to phosphorus in phosphor-bronze and manganese in manganese-bronze have 
never been reported. Antimony poisoning occurs, however, among type-metal 
refiners and melters, and dermatitis and ‘“‘biting’”’ nasotracheitis from this 
should be distinguished from “brass itch’ and “zine asthma,’ respectively. 
Braziers and hard-solder workers, especially where electric welding or the modern 
blowpipes (oxy-acetylene, oxy-hydrogen) are used,' may suffer greatly from 
metal chills due to volatilization of the alloys worked upon. 

Chronic effects of brass poisoning.—In Chicago the fact that 85 per cent of 
1,761 foundry workers were under 40 years of age and only 1 per cent over 50 
years, was explained by employers as due to slowing up,” or beginning in- 
crepitude, and by workmen, as gradual incapacitation from the inhalation of 
brass fumes and the strain of the work. The constant intake and elimination of 
unusual amounts of zine and copper from the system along with the repetition 
of brass chills or the constantly forced immunity to the same are enough to 


—— 





1 Autogenous welding.—Jennie Adler-Herzmark (Zentralbt. f. Gewerbehy., May, 1921), investigated 4 
number of small industries in which autogenous welding is done and found t acute attacks resem)!ing 
brass founders’ ague, and probably identical with it, are always associated with the use of hot brass or 21n¢- 
Zinc vapors were often visible. 
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cause degenerative diseases in themselves even though the immediate afflictions 
above mentioned are overlooked. Chronic bronchitis or “asthma,’’ emphysema, 
and pulmonary tuberculosis are very common. Older workers invariably com- 
plain of dyspepsia, “biliousness,”’ occasionally of gallstones and they are often 
ieteroid [jaundiced]. Constipation is the rule among them and hemorrhoids are 
frequent complaints. Pyorrhea alveolaris, carious teeth, gastroenteritis, sallow 
complexion and anemia, ill-nourishment and emaciation, chronic alcoholism, 
Bright’s disease, nervous and heart diseases are all above the average. 





_ Ss 
— _ 


Effect of Noises on the Hearing of Workmen 


ANY letters are received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
MI asking for information relative to different industrial hazards 
and occupational diseases. The answering of these letters 
often involves considerable research and frequently the subject 
appears to be of sufficient interest at the time to justify publishing 
the results of these researches in the Montary Lasor Review. 
Several inquiries having been received recently in regard to the effect 
of noises on the hearing of workmen, the following summary of the 
effects of loud or long-continued noises in producing injuries to the 
ear has been made from standard works on occupational diseases.’ 

The special causes of an occupational origin which injuriously 
aflect the hearing are produced by trauma or are the result of irrita- 
tion in the mucous membrane of the nose and nasopharynx. Any 
inflammation in these parts has a tendency to involve sooner or later 
the organs of pearing and among the trades which must be included 
among the industrial causes of ear diseases are those in which there is 
exposure to irritating dusts and fumes, to extremes or sudden changes 
of temperature, and to excessive humidity in the atmosphere. 

In addition to these causes of impaired hearing, the sound-trans- 
nitting apparatus of the middle ear may be injuriously affected by 
certain special conditions incidental to the trades, such as the use of 
chemical poisons which show predilection for the auditory end organ 
and nerve; sudden excessive = Rega in atmospheric pressure, as in the 
concussion from explosion; and exposure to noises which overstrain 
the delicate filaments of the auditory sense organ. There are trades 
in which more than one of these conditions are present, as in the 
case of machinists, who are exposed to irritating dusts in addition to 
continuous di eeable noises; aviators, who in addition to the con- 
tinuous noise of the motor are subjected to sudden changes of tem- 
perature and barometric pressure? and railway employees, who are 
exposed to much soot, dust, and bad weather and to the noise of the 
shrill whistle and the moving train. 

Sudden variations in air pressure such as unexpected explosions in 
mining, blasting, and tunneling, or the near-by discharge of artillery, 
especially in inclosed spaces, may result in rupture of the eardrum. 
Ruptures of this kind are usually irregular in outline. The torn edges 
bleed freely and the coagulation of the blood assists in joining to- 

ther the edges with resultant speedy peel which is less likely to 

e the case when the wound is produced by direct contact and 
possible infection. Such ruptures are of more frequent occurrence 





' Thompson, W. Gilman: The Ocmnpaftonat Diseases. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1914. pp. 571- 
574. Kober and Hayhurst: Industrial Health. Philadelphia, P. Blakiston’s & Co., 1924. pp. 
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in the Navy than in the land artillery service owing to the condengy. 
tion of the concussive effect in the circumscribed spaces on shipboard 
and for the same reason are more frequent in mining operations thay 
from explosions in open trenches or on the level in the open aj; 
The effect of such explosions on the enternal ear has been shown by 
different observers to be less severe and more rapidly recovered fyoy, 
if the explosion produces rupture of the drum membrane. 

Caisson workers are liable to impaired hearing resulting from too 
sudden return from continued exposure to increased atmospheric 
pressure to normal pressure, and divers and submarine workers are 
subject to congestion of the mucous layer of the tympanum. 

The following statement by Thompson shows the effect of intense 
sounds, particularly those of high pitch and replete with metallic 
overtones, on the hearing of saaliens in various occupations: 


Labyrinthine ? disease, in so far as it is occupational, is mainly due to excessive 
noise. It may be temporary or chronic and may result in permanent deafness, 
Vertigo is a common symptom of it, with sometimes nausea and vomiting, with 
faintness. 

The effect of noise upon the delicate internal ear presents an interesting study, 
It has been found that the volume of sound, i. e., the loudness of the noise, has 
less influence than the quality in causing deafness. A reverberating noise, long 
continued in a confined space like the inside of a boiler which is being riveted, is 
particularly harmful, but damage also occurs to the labyrinth from explosions, 
as when firing big guns, especially in the turrets of warships, testing high-grade 
explosives, mine explosions, etc. The deafness produced by constant noise of 
high pitch, but not necessarily extremely loud type, is common among !vom 
tenders, spinners, and railway engineers, and may occur in telegraphers. A 
large proportion of railway engineers, fully 45 per cent, if they have been employed 
on engines for a number of years, have more or less labyrinthine deafness. This 
is especially true of those employed on oil-fed locomotives, which are more 
noisy than those which burn coal, on account of the roar of the boiler fires. To 
this must be added the noise of whistles, air brakes, and the general pounding of 
the train on the rails. Frequently, immediately after leaving the engine after a 
long run, the hearing is more defective than after rest. 


In many cases of occupational deafness the patient is annoyed, even when at 
rest, by buzzing or ringing auditory sensations. Occupational labyrinthine 
deafness is more pronounced for high than low notes, so that the patient may be 


able to hear low-pitched voice sounds while he ‘is, perhaps, completely deaf to 
the high pitch of a shrill whistle. 

The men who use automatic rivet hammers in the fastening of iron girders on 
bridges and buildings are subjected to as much noise as boiler makers, except 
that, not working in a confined space, there is less reverberation. ‘ Boilermaker’s 
deafness,” as it is technically called, is usually of labyrinthine type, and in time 
the high-pitched notes damage the labyrinthine structures permanently. [x- 
periments with animals have confirmed such changes as resulting from high rather 
than low pitched noises. Unfortunately, there seems to be no remedy for this 
hazard, for not alone the ears, but the temporal and other cranial bones are set 
in acute vibration, and, if a man must work inside a boiler or gun turret, he /as to 
accept the consequences. 

In iron and steel foundries noise of trip hammers induces both acute and 
chronic deafness from the excessive vibrations which affect the interna! car. 
Gas explosions in the foundries may give rise to rupture of the tympanum. | 

Among 75 smiths employed in manufacturing railroad equipment, Gottstein 
and Kayser found 30 with serious impairment of hearing. Barr found among 
100 kettlesmiths that only about 9 per cent had normal hearing, and, among 3! 
more, Habermann could discover none whose hearing was not impaired. Among 
40 coppersmiths Holt found 36 with abnormalities of nearing. The deafness 
is bilateral, but the ear usually nearest the loud noises is found chiefly affected. 
Subjective noises are heard in about half the cases and vertigo is common. 

Most of the authors referred to locate the difficulty in the internal ear. !n 
an autopsy upon one of his patients Habermann found atrophy of the filaments 
of the auditory nerve. 





2 The labyrinth is the series of cavities of the internal ear. 
[1134] 
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It has been proved by clinical observation and experiments upon 
animals that it is not tones of medium low pitch, those most readily 
transmitted by bone conduction, that cause the progressive impair- 
ment of hearing in most of the cases having an occupational origin, 
but those of comparatively high pitch which are conveyed to the 
internal ear more directly by the sound-transmitting apparatus of 
the middle ear. The majority of the experiments upon animals 
included the use of very high-pitched tones i we Bayh ee 
organ pipes, high-pitched metallic bodies of various kinds, and 
metallic sounds of lower pitch which were similar to the sounds to 
which factory operatives, machinists, and boiler makers are exposed. 
The results of: these observations showed that exposure of one or 
both ears continuously for a period of several days or weeks was 
followed by progressive degenerative changes in the internal ear 
corresponding to the intensity and duration of application of the 
sound. It was also found, under conditions approximating those 
to which boiler makers are subjected, that where one ear was closed 
the degenerative process was present in the ear remaining open 
and where both ears were closed the degenerative process was not 
exhibited in either ear. Subjective noises almost invariably accom- 
panied impairment of hearing, but dizziness or vertigo was present 
only in the more advanced cases in which there was a marked de- 
crease in the upper tone limit in hearing. Dizziness as an accom- 
panying symptom is found more frequently among mill and factory 
operatives whose work subjects them to vibration from the machinery 
in addition to the noise. 

The preventive measures advocated by Kober and Hayhurst are as 
follows: 

Experience in the Army proved conclusively the value of protective devices 
in lessening casualties due to concussion. Here the main problem is to get an 
ear protector that. allows enough hearing to hear orders and at the same time 
save the labyrinth. 

In the trades the problem is to get a simple convenient protector that the 
workman will use. ard metallic devices, which in case of accident might be 
driven inward, are generally to be avoided. Cotton wool is a very satisfactory 
protector when moistened with glycerine or vaseline, or worked up with some 
material like plasticene. When any protector which completely fills the canals 
has remained in place a long time the warm air confined within expands and 
produces an unpleasant sensation. Removal at intervals for ventilation is 
therefore advisable. 
The sound-transmitting apparatus of the middle ear serves the double purpose 
of sound transmission and of protection to the transmitting and perceptive 
mechanism beyond it; but is capable of exerting this office only for periods of 
limited duration and, under conditions of continuous subjection to loud sounds, 
covering a limited portion of the audible scale, in itself becomes fatigued and 
incapable of exercising its protective office. The obstacle presented to the 
passage of sounds of short wave lengths through the soft tissues of the body affords 
a certain measure of protection in one direction, and the obtunding of the external 
auditory canal prevents the influx of the objectionable sound through that natural 
egg but this serves as only a partial protection and an important step in 


the welfare work of the trades will be in the elimination of that offensive and 
injurious by-product of mechanical action—sustained and unnecessary noise. 
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Sanitation in the Modem Bakery ' 


HE changed methods in the manufacture of bread which haye 
developed in the past decade are the result primarily of the 
enactment of legislation covering the sanitary production of 

food by all the progressive States. Much of the progress, however 
has come from within the industry itself, as progressive bakers, 
realizing that the confidence of the consumer is necessary to the 
growth of their business, have been active in securing legislation 
and regulation of the industry by heaith officials. 

While the baking industry was one which for centuries had beep 
carried on under most insanitary conditions and in which the worker 
as a class were short lived, the modern bakery presents no resemblance 
to the shops of even a few years ago. A law passed in Indiana jn 
1919 and one passed later in Massachusetts are practically identical, 
They provide that rooms used for the production or sale of bakery 
products shall be clean and well lighted and ventilated; that there 
shall be adequate plumbing and drainage facilities, including Wash 
sinks and toilets in rooms having no direct connection with the 
factory and salesrooms; and that the floors, walls, and ceilings shall 
be kept clean and sanitary and all doors and windows screened. 
These laws also provide that the workrooms can not be used for 
any other purpose, so that the bakery is no longer used as a sleeping 
and living room. Special rooms must also be provided for changing 
and hanging wearing apparel and these rooms must be kept clean and 
well ventilated. One of the most important features of these laws 
is the provision that all persons intending to work in a bakery must 
have a thorough physical examination so as to eliminate those with 
contagious or infectious diseases, and that they must submit a certi- 
ficate of health before going to work. A further provision of the 
Massachusetts law is that no new bakery can be opened until the 
building plans and the equipment have been approved by the local 
board of health, and if after being opened a bakery is not properly 
operated it may be closed by the health authorities. 

While these Ee relate to but two States, general conditions are 
said to be satisfactory, the writer stating that ‘no industry has made 

reater progress toward cleanliness and quality than that of the 
read baker.” 





Industrial Health Promotion in Small Plants 


N ARTICLE by Dr. Carey P. McCord in the American Journal 
A of Public Health, April, 1925 (pp. 299-302), summarizes 4 
report on the health work cucting on in small-scale industres 

which was read before the industrial hygiene section of the American 
Public Health Association at its fifty-third annual meeting held in 
Detroit, Mich., in October, 1924. e report covered plants em- 
ploying less than 500 workers in manufacturing, mercantile, mining, 
ae transportation industries. The majority of the 41,000,000 gain 
fully employed persons in the country are employed in these small 


—— 





1 The Nation’s Health, March, 1925, pp. 183-185: ‘‘The sanitary bakery safeguards the common health,” 
by H. E. Barnard. 
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I plants. Ninety-nine per cent of the factories employ 500 persons 


or less and 60 per cent of the factory workers are in these estab- 
jishments—a condition which is reflected in the other industries. 

The medical department has become a definite part of the organiza- 
tion of large industrial plants, and its value to the manufacturer, the 
wage earner, and the community is well recognized. The factory 
medical departments insure for the employees care in sickness or 
injury, sanitary working conditions, education in safety measures, 
and placement according to the physical and mental capabilities of 
the individual worker. Because of these immediate returns the 
medical work justifies and pays for itself year by year. The experi- 
ence of large industrial enterprises has been such that it seems that 
the daily assembling of large numbers of persons for the purpose of 
work offers the best opportunity for the promotion of measures to 
conserve the health of adults. It is important, therefore, to devise 
means by which this constructive health work may be carried. into 
the small plants which, as has been shown, employ such a large 
proportion of the wage earners of the country. 

At the present time the medical work in small plants is in general 
confined to the care of emergency cases, usually by sending the sick 
or injured person to some neighborhood physician or calling such a 
physician into the pnt. It is obvious that although such physicians 
may be well qualified to take care of medical or surgical conditions 


ithey are not acquainted with trade processes and industrial health 


hanes ae their work ends with the particular case for which they 
are called. 

The minimum essentials of industrial health service include carrying 
out some or all of the medical activities on the factory premises, and, 
in addition to the emergency relief measures, at least part of such 
related measures as periodic physical examinations, a preven- 
tion, health education, dental care, ete. Attention should also be 
paid to the physical conditions of the plant, such as lighting, air 
conditions, drinkin water, etc., and the personnel in charge of the 
medical work should be familiar with the diseases and injury hazards 
peculiar to the particular industry and with the means for their 
control. Daily dispensary service of at least one hour should be 


provided in plants in which there are 100 workers or over, and 


detailed medical records which may prove of value to the employer 
or employed in the settlement of claims or that may prove of value 
in the subsequent medical experience of the worker should be kept. 
All medical work carried out in the plant dispensary should be without 
cost to the employees. 

About 350 personal and circular letters were sent to industrial 
physicians, Government departments, universities, etc., for the pur- 
pose of determining the present practice in regard to the provision 
of medical service in _ plants. Answers were received to about 
16 per cent of the letters sent, and from these replies, together with 
the information obtained from other sources, the following general 
conclusions were drawn which are believed to represent the situation 
at the present time: . 

1. Less than 1 per cent of the sizable small plants maintain adequate medical 
departments. 


2. Physical conditions and general health conditions of workers are in a lower 
state in small plants than in large ones. 
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3. Physical conditions and general health conditions of workers are better to. 
day than ten years ago. 

4. Industrial commissions, factory codes, factory inspection, group insurange 
national safety organizations, etc., have been of benefit in the health conseryatio, 
in small factories. 

5. Industrial injuries are generally well cared for at the present time. 

6. The personality, the integrity, and ability of the physician in charge is th, 
largest single factor in the promotion of industrial medicine. 

7. No exact data on small plant medical departments are available from yc} 
organizations as the United States Public Health Service, Department of Labo; 
The National Safety Council, Conference Board of Physicians in Industry. ' 

The plans in force in different places for providing the needed 
medical service in small plants include— 

1. Employment of a physician on a full-time basis, his surplus 
time to be used in such other activities as employment management, 
safety supervision, and personnel work. This plan has been most 
successfully employed in isolated communities, such as mining towns, 
where the families of the workers also need medical service. Ordi- 
narily, the services of a full-time physician when limited to the plant 
are necessary when the number of employees is less than 300. 

2. Association of several plants in providing medical service and 
dispensaries. This plan has been successful in a few cases, but in 
others has failed as the result of unequal amount of cooperation. 
The Harvard Mercantile Health Work in Boston is an example of 
this type of service. 

3. Association of a group of industrial physicians, hygienists, 
safety engineers, statisticians, etc., who furnish medical supervision 
suited to the needs of a number of small plants. Under this plana 
fixed time is spent daily in each plant, provision being made for 
caring for emergency cases, and sanitary and safety investigations 
are made. This system supplies, at a low cost to the manufacturer, 
the services of persons qua ified in a variety of industrial health 
and personnel problems. Examples are the New York Industrial 
Health Bureau and the aE ere | Health Conservancy Laboratories 
of Cincinnati. 

Other health activities, which while not primarily concerned with 
small plants nevertheless contribute to a solution of the problem, are 
the Workers’ Health Bureau for trade-unions which is now in opera- 
tion, and the services developed in nearly every industrial community 
which are limited to the care of such emergencies as are covered by 
the State compensation acts. The Mutual Liability Co. of Detroit 
and the Industrial Medical Service of California are examples of 
such enterprises, which, even though effective in carrying out surgical 
relief for injured workmen, do not, however, reach the fundamentals 
of health conservation. 





ooo 


Industrial Accidents in Illinois Coal Mines, 1924 


CCORDING to the Illinois coal report for 1924,! 184 coal 
A miners were killed and 3,895 injured during the year, as cou 
pared with 161 killed and 3,615 injured during the previous 

year. 





1 Ilinois. Department of Mines and Minerals. Forty-third annual coal report of Illinois, 1924. (Spros 
field}, 1924, pp. 90-311. 
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Of the fatal accidents, 176 took place underground, 4 in the shaft, 
and 4 on the surface.. The a number of underground accidents 
(76) was caused by falls of coal, rock, etc.; 40 were due to gas explo- 
sions, 87 to mine cars and locomotives, 10 to explosives, 5 to electric- 
ity, and the remaining 8 to mining machines and various other 


Fcauses. Of the 184 miners killed, 115 were married and left 268 


dependents. “a eh : : 

Of the 3,895 men who sustained injuries causing a time loss of 30 
days or more, 471 did not return to work. The others had a combined 
time loss of 190,582 working-days, or an average of 55.66 days per 


a an. 


By far the most important cause of the nonfatal injuries was falls 


of roof and sides (1,069); the next most important cause was pit cars, 
which caused injuries to 777 men. 


The following table, taken from the report, shows for specified 
periods the number of deaths and injuries per million tons mined and 
the ratio per thousand men employed: 


NUMBER OF DEATHS AND INJURIES PER 1,000 MEN EMPLOYED AND PER MILLION 
TONS MINED, IN SPECIFIED PERIODS, IN COAL MINES OF ILLINOIS 






































Deaths Injuries 
Numbe 
Period tages hh of em- Per Per Per Per 
ployees | Num- | 1,000 | million} Num-| 1,000 | million 
ber em- tons ber em- tons 
ployed | mined ployed | mined 
1900-1008... i cee oe. ed 156, 857,041 | 213, 143 648 3.0 4.1| 2,769 13.0 17.7 
1006-10 2. ceed icin ot tu 233, 508, 512 399, 290 900 2.3 3.9 5, 200 13. 0 22.3 
19-906 52... Saeieaeb-.'2..5. 477, 057,031 | 697,527 | 1,990 2.9 4.2] 7,147 10. 2 15.0 
1004-20... ic iciciiciaiiel neialba acted 718, 887,322 | 880,344 1,901 2.2 2.6 | 25, 196 28. 6 35. 0 
face A re, valve 72, 308, 665 99, 765 184 1.8 2.5} 3,895 39. 0 53.9 


Industrial Accidents and Diseases in New Jersey, 1923-24 


HE report of the New Jersey Department of Labor and its 

T several bureaus for the fiscal year 1923-24 contains accounts 

of the work done along the lines of industrial accidents, hy- 
giene, etc., in the State. 

During the year in question a special effort was made to enforce 
the 1912 law authorizing the department to order the installation 
of ventilation apparatus and dust-removal devices in workrooms 
where industrial dusts, noxious fumes, and excessive heat are present 
to a degree jeopardizing the health of the workers. The department 
“has proceeded on the theory that the proper place to control 
Sp pe gases or dust is at the point of origin, and if this can not 
edone, then mechanical devices must be installed that will provide 
adequate protection for the workers.” 

In many cases it has been necessary to rearrange completely the 
plant processing and to depart radically from traditional — 
structural designs. The workshops of New Jersey are now being 
constructed in conformity with architectural principles that take 
into consideration the question of proper lighting and ventilation. 
The dark, gloomy workshops that formerly prevailed are being 
tapidly replaced by buildings of more modern design. 
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Occupational diseases, to the number of 48 cases, were reported 
during the year. ‘These included 3 cases of anthrax, 38 cases of 
lead poisoning, 3 cases of benzene poisoning (from paranitranilip 
mononitrochlorbenzol, and anilin), and 4 cases of mercury poisoning 
Also, several cases of necrosis (gangrene) of the jawbone were reported 
as having oceurred among workers employed in a plant manuf acturing 
a radio-active luminous paint compound. These workers were ep. 
ployed in painting dials for clocks with a luminous paint. As the 
symptoms in all the cases seemed to be the same—necrosis, extreme 
pallor and anemia, and in some cases dyspepsia—*“‘ a strong suspicion’ 
was aroused that the necrosis was caused by the materials handled. 
the whole matter is now under investigation. 

During the year 48,241 industrial aceidents involving a time log 
greater than the remainder of the day on which the accident occurred 
were reported, a decrease of 1,051 as compared with the previous 
year. The statement below shows the number of accidents, by 
industrial groups: 








: Fatal Nonfata! 
Factories and workshops----.........-.-.------- 111 22, 055 
Building and construction._..-. >... 2 ele 67 1i, 492 
peered, ents. 28s os Ses Pos Se eEEG See Sec 12 434 
ON ek Si eel, cule o Lie dec 93 13, 977 

|” CU eR pecs SS "|. Eos 283 47, 958 
In factories and workshops the greatest number of deaths (14) 
was caused by explosions of powder, dynamite, etc.; followed by 
falis of persons, which caused 10 deaths. Power-working machinery 


caused the greatest number of nonfatal injuries (7,846). Other 
important causes were handling of objects (4,897), falling objects 
not being handled (2,577), end stepping upon or striking against 
objects (1,709). The chemicals sf Giateal products industry 
was chargeable with the greatest number of deaths (39) in the 
factories and workshops group. The next largest number of deaths 
(11) and also the greatest number of nonfatal accidents (3,893) 
occurred in the metal-goods industry; this latter number was very 
nearly approximated in the machinery and instruments industry 
which was responsible for 3,587 nonfatal accidents. 
The largest number of fatalities (12) in building and construction 
was caused by falls from scaffolds, ladders, etc. N o other cause was 
in ser for as many as 10 deaths, although 8 deaths occurred in 
railway operations, and 7 were due to the collapse and fall of material. 
This last cause—collapse and fall of material—was responsible for 
4,903 nonfatal accidents, and handling of sharp objects for 1,674. 
The chief cause of both fatal and nonfatal accidents in mining and 
ash ace was falls of ore, rock, etc., causing 7 deaths and 95 non- 
atal injuries. | 
In an endeavor to reduce the accident rate, safety meetings “of 
an industrial educational character” were held in nearly all of the 
industrial centers of the State, at which lectures were given and 
motion pictures shown “depicting dramatic phases of genera! acci- 
dent-prevention work,” a special effort being made to show pictures 
with specific bearing on the industries under discussion at the partic 
ular meeting. 
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| The report of the New Jersey State Rehabilitation Commission, 
f hich is incorporated with that of the department of labor, shows 
hat during the year 2,862 persons were given medical and physical 
reatment, of whom 75 per cent were workers injured in industry. 


~~ 
























































| HAs a result of improvement by physical rehabilitation, most of the 

y Menjured were enabled to resume their former occupation.” 

5 " 

Q 

- Fatal Accidents in Canada, 1924 

! e =) , 

HE March, 1925, issue of the Canadian Labor Gazette, published 

’ bY the Dominion Department of Labor, contains the report 

| of the number of fatal industrial accidents occurring in Canada 

. juring 1924 (pp. 319-326). 

y The record shows a smaller number of fatalities in 1924 than in 

: he previous year, which is in part, accounted for by a reduction in 

he number of employed persons. In both years the logging industry 
held the highest fatality record in proportion to the number employed 
hile nonmetallic mineral mining and quarrying was second. 
The following tables show the fatal industrial accidents in Canada 
in 1923 and 1924 by industry and those in 1924 by causes: 
FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1923 AND 1924, BY INDUSTRY 

y 1923 1 1924 

V — | 

" Industry group | - 

er cent - er cent 

8 Number of total | Number | of total 

t la | 

Vv RII Ok ihe bth op odnw ene ap dndtbbogccbcceecpomn 129 %1 | 93 7.3 

. RP aN i AR Ce a RAR aE 195 13.8 | 200 | 16.5 

e ee OO” ESSA BL. 29 2.1 | 33 | 2.6 

Mining, nonferrous smelting, and quarrying___......... 187 13.2 | 173 | 13.6 

S it et Neal i aE Serta ee 198 14.0 | 163 | 12.8 

) Ve EEE TES s SSF SSE Cees Oe Fey" 177 12.5 | 195 15.4 
Transportation and public utilities_..................-- 72 26.3 310 | 24. 4 

2 Lape at 2Gee Re 24 7! 12 | ‘9 

A RE Ta RRR RRL 61 43 27 | 21 

Did inhetttednwdsastlsds= nie ecenenneenes 40 2.8 | 55 | 4.3 

. ee 1, 412 100.0 | 1, 270 | 100. 0 

| } 

, FATAL ACCIDENTS IN 1924, BY CAUSE 

; es Per P 

er 

Tr Cause Num-) cent of Cause Num-| cent of 

ber | ‘total ber | total 

d : 

" Prime mover8_.....-..-...-s-.-.----| 48 BS ONS 0 a Se Pee ee Pee 8 0.6 
Working machimes _................. 46 3.6 || Moving trains, vehicles, etc......_. 236) 18.6 
Hoisting apparatus... .............. 45 Ger ical nncrealial 3.8 

f Dangerous substamees.........-....- 131 | 10.3 |} Falls of persons.................... 179} 141 

) Stepping on, striking against, or Other causes ....................... 219| 17.2 

r being struck by objects__.......... 25 2.0 

: Polling object@ce .-....- -ccnc------ 239 18.8 , | Ret RR, ME Tos 1,270 | 100.0 

d Handling objects.__................. 46 3.6 























' Revised figures. 
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Fatal Accidents in Nova Scotia Coal Mines, 1908 to 1924 


HE Department of Public Works and Mines of Nova Scotia, jy 
TT its annual report on mines for 1924, presents data as to fata) 
accidents in coal mines in Nova Scotia in 1923 and 1924, clagg. 
fied by cause, and comparative data for the United States for 1923 
which show that falls of roof or face, mine cars and locomotives, an( 
gas and dust explosions caused the greatest proportion of such acc. 
ents in both countries. The number and per cent of the fatal ace. 
ron attributed to the various causes are shown in the following 
table: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FATAL ACCIDENTS IN COAL MINES IN NOVA scot 
1923 AND 1924, AND IN THE UNITED STATES, 1923 
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Fatal accidents in coal mines 
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Nova Scotia United States, 














Underground: 

Falls of roof or face 
Gas and dust explosions ; 372 
Explosives A 114 
Electricity \ 75 
Miscellaneous 163 


2, 295 











Haulage and cars 1 e 35 
Machinery . 6 
Miscellaneous a - 96 


157 




















2,452 | 100, 














The following table shows a comparison of coal-mine fatalities per 
1,000,000 tons of coal and per 1,000 men employed, for Nova Scotia 
and the United States, over a period of 17 years: 


FATAL ACCIDENTS IN COAL MINES OF “oma AND OF THE UNITED SsTATES, 
1908 1 








Fatal accidents in coal mines 





Nova Scotia United States! 
Per Per 1,000 Per Per 1,000 
1,000,000 men 1,000,000 men 
tons ? employed tons ? employed 
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1 Figures from U. 8. Bureau of Mines’ statistics. 2 Of 2,000 pounds. 
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Industrial Health Program of a Canadian Paper Mill 


N ACCOUNT is given in The Nation’s Health, March, 1925 
A (pp. 172-175), of the work of a pulp and paper mill in Canada 
in safeguarding the health of employees and their families. 

The town in question is a company town with about 4,100 inhabi- 
tants, all the houses being owned by the company and rented to the 
employees. In 1922 a “mutual interest” board was formed consisting 
of an equal number of representatives of the men and of the manage- 
ment. This board meets every three months and recommendations 
have been made to the company in regard to such subjects as ap- 
prenticeship, pensions, vacations, first aid, and the work of the 
community and plant nurses. 

The company maintains an emergency hospital in charge of a 
physician, an industrial nurse, and a community nurse. The physi- 
cian not only looks after the health of the men but has also the 
sanitary supervision of the plant and the town. 

Any employee who, while working, gets the least abrasion of the 
skin is required to report at once to the nurse for dressing, or if the 
hurt is sufficiently serious, to the doctor. The result has been an 
almost complete elimination of infections. In an eight months’ 
period for which records were kept there were 63 lost-time accident 
cases which resulted in 982 days of lost time and 1,115 minor cases 
which required 1,088 redressings, an average of only about two 
dressings per case for these minor injuries. There was only one case of 
infection and this was the only case of injury in which the instructions 
to report to the dispensary were not followed. Infection represented 
only 1.6 per cent of all lost-time accident cases as compared with 12.5 
per cent in the 10 months’ period from October, 1922, to August, 
1923. 

All men with any symptoms of sickness are urged to report to the 
dispensary at once; and though few took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity at first, the number of cases of sickness reported is now con- 
siderably in excess of the accident cases. During the eight months’ 
period the nurse cared for 212 cases of minor ailments and referred 
94 cases to the doctor for diagnosis and treatment. 

If an employee is absent we work for two successive days the 
community nurse is notified and she visits the worker’s home for the 
purpose of assisting the man and his family. In 182 cases the plant 
nurse was advised of cases of sickness in the homes of employees and 
these homes were visited at once by the community nurse. The work 
of the community nurse includes also work in preventing illness among. 
the children in the preschool age and regular visits to the schools, 
to which she devotes about half of her time. During a four months’ 
period the nurse inspected 3,633 children, referred 353 to the doctor 
and 274 to the dentist, and made 1,415 home visits. The manage- 
ment, with the cooperation of the school board, has also provided the 
services of a dentist one day a week to take care of the children’s teeth 
aud a monthly clinic for treatment of children with defective sight. 
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Fatalities im English Mines in 1924 


HE Labor Magazine (London), in its issue for March, 1925 
asserts that a preliminary statement issued by the mine 
department of the Ministry of Labor shows that the number of 

miners killed by accidents in British coal mines in 1924 was 1,199 
as against 1,087 in 1923. By causes these fatalities. were as follows: 
Fire-damp or coal-dust explosions_.._.........-...-.----- 35 
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Fatal Accidents in Mines in India 


HE report of the chief inspector of mines im India for 1923 
shows. that in that year there were 237 fatal accidents, causing 
387 deaths. The causes of these deaths were as follows: 
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Coal mines accounted for the great majority (382) of these deaths, 
no other kind of mine being responsible for as many as 20 deaths. 
Unfortunately, the coal mines are becoming increasingly dangerous. 
In 1923 their death rate from accidents was 1.65 per 1,000 persons 
employed above and below ground, while for the preceding five yes 
it had been 1.10. The death rate per 1,000,000 tons of coal raised 
was 17.69, while that of the preceding five years was 11.50. 


The gradual increase in the rate of aecident is lamentable. It is due to the 
inereasing dangers of deeper and more intensive mining and a ater use of 
machinery. The training of new workers should receive more and more careful 
consideration, for during the first few weeks of employment miners are more 
enn Se accident than Sater when they have become aceustomed to work!g 
conditions. 


Of the 387 persons killed, 297 were males and 90 females. Of those 


killed underground, 2 are classed as children under 12, the remainder! 
as adults. Among these adults were 6 girls 15 years old, 8 aged 11, 
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Taged 13, and 1 aged 12. One of the two classed as children was a 
gi] of 10 and another a boy of 7. Recent legislation will, it is hoped, 
Uhprove the situation indicated by these figures. 


So far there has been no statutory interference with labor conditions in Indian 
mines, but on February 23, 1923, the Governor-General gave his assent to a new 
mines act (Act IV of 1923) by which, with effect from July 1, 1924, no person 
may be employed underground for more than 54 hours in the week, and no child 
under the age of 13 years may be employed in a mine or be allowed to be present 
in any part of a mine which is below ground. As to how far mine owners have 
repared themselves for these changes, it may be mentioned that at a recent 
fatal accident inquiry it transpired that the deceased had been at work for 14 
hours; the superintendent of a large group of collieries considers that the number 
of children underground ii mines was never so large as at the close of the year. 
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Recent Compensation Reports 


Massachusetts 


HE annual report of the Division of Insurance, of the Departmen 
a of Banking and Insurance, Massachusetts, for the year ending 
December 31, 1923, presents in Part II certain data relative { 
workmen’s compensation insurance for that State. A revision of the 
manual of rates, effective December 31, 1923, was necessary on account 
of changed industrial conditions since the previous revision, eflectiye 
January 1, 1921; also because of amendments to the law, and increasing 
medical and expense cost. This resulted in a slight advance, the esti- 
mated ratio of 1924 rates to those of 1923 being on the manual! basis 
1.05 and on the collectible basis 1.14. Instead of 966 classifications a3 
in the previous revision, but 752 were made, due partly to a combination 
of analogous hazards or operations and partly to the elimination of 
classes relating to obsolete and insignificant industries. Increases 
were made in 385 cases, decreases in 239, no change in 82; new 
classifications numbered 12 and specially rated classifications 34. 

A further increase, uniformly adding 3.4 per cent to the rates at the 
beginning of the year, became effective July 7, 1924, on account of an 
amendment to the compensation act which grants compensation from 
the date of the injury in cases in which the disability lasts 28 days. 

The expense ratio is given for the year 1923 for stock and mutual 
companies. For stock companies actually writing workmen’s com- 
 aeeigeony business the expense ratio ranged for most companies 
rom 32.30 per cent to 66.77 per cent. ‘Two companies experienced a 
ratio of more than 98 per cent, while one showed a ratio of 472.56 per 
cent on their 1923 business, but these companies had not been actively 
engaged in the workmen’s compensation business for the three years 
1920 to 1922. The average expense ratio for stock companies for the 
year was 41.63 per cent, a decrease of 2.55 per cent, and for mutual 
companies 21.08 per cent, a decrease of 4.83 per cent. The average 
for all companies was 31.94 per cent, as against 36.20 for the preceding 
year. , 

A table is given showing the audited pay rolls for policies issued 10 
1920, 1921, and 1922; also the audited earned premiums, losses 10- 
curred, per cent of earned premium, and loss cost per $100 of pay roll 
for the same years. The audited pay rolls of policies issued by stock 
companies in 1920 aggregated $706,407,516; in 1921 the total was 
$653,186,113; while in 1922 the amount was $695,269,704. ['or 

mutual companies the figures for the corresponding years were 
$589,822,351, $524,664,854, and $601,679,036. In this connection 
it might be of interest to note that the largest amount of business 
among mutuals is transacted by the Liberty Mutual, which is the 
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name of the company created under the provisions of the compensa- 
tion act, originally intended as the exclusive insurance carrier under 
the fund; the amount of the audited pay rolls on policies issued by 
this company in 1922 was $298,937,636—almost one-half the total 
amount of business written by all mutual companies. 

For the two types of companies the|premiums earned and losses 
for the three years were as follows: 
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Kind of company 1920 1921 1922 
Stock companies: : 
AnGited CU BTID sy 6 us cnninn ocean cqucccbiccceeden $6, 848, 707 $5, 393, 242 $5, 939, 078 
[dite ccucdecapecssncepeckbosesancaneieen 3, 720, 706 3, 662, 371 4, 027, 362 
Mutual companies: ; 
ATE OPO 6 ce Soo sk ecto ceswwicuse us 5, 599, 866 4, 283, 141 5, 022, 639 
LesUOR Peis d ake reeds LA Li G 2, 707, 618 2, 563, 521 3, 195, 771 








The pet cent of earned premium corresponding to the losses incurred 
by stock companies in 1920 was 54, in 1921, 68, and the same in 1922; 
while for mutual companies the corresponding rates are 48 per cent, 
60 per cent, and 64 per cent. 
he loss cost per $100 of pay roll was for stock companies 53 cents 

in 1920, 56 cents in 1921, and 58 cents in 1922; while for mutual com- 
panies the respective amounts were 46 cents, 49 cents, and 53 cents. 

Another table shows for “approximately 200 classifications cover- 
ing the most important lines of industry in Massachusetts, includin 
manufacturing and contracting risks,-commercial enterprises an 
public utilities,’ the amounts of the audited pay rolls, the audited 
earned premiums, the losses incurred, and the net loss cost per $100 
of pay roll. As determined by this last item, the greatest hazard 
attends iron and steel erection (frame structures), in which the net loss 
cost per $100 of pay roll was $11.32 in 1920, $10.90 in 1921, and 
$8.00 in 1922; similar work on tanks or silos involved a loss cost, of 
$6.48 in 1920, $11.52 in 1921, and $4.11 in 1922. The noticeable or 
even extreme fluctuations apparent are in a measure reflected in the 
audited pay rolls for the respective years, and it must be said of these 
that they disclose too limited an exposure to furnish a basis for any 
final conclusions. In boot and shoe manufacturing, with audited 
pay rolls ranging from $80,000,000 to $90,000,000, the net loss cost 
per $100 of pay roll was 18 cents in 1920, 21 cents in 1921, and 24 
cents in 1922. In cotton spinning and weaving, with audited pay 
rolls ranging from $89,000,000 to approximately $96,000,000, the 
loss cost was 43 cents per $100 of pay roll in 1920, 46 cents in 1921, 
and 42 cents in 1922, 


Nevada 


HE Industrial Commission of Nevada presents in its biennial 
report for the period July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1924, current 
data as well as a summary of the experience for the 11 years covered 
by the compensation act. Compensation is elective in this State, 
but if elected, insurance is required in the State fund. 
The number of subscribers for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
was 952 as against 879 for the preceding fiscal year. The number 
of full-time workers covered in the later period was 12,548, and in 
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1923, 12,071. In 1924 the pay-roll exposure was $22,028,325.30 
against $21,038,054.13 in the earlier year. Premium payments jp 
1924 totaled $356,747.52, and in 1928, $342,883.12. The total amount 
of compensation paid in 1924 was $344,888 as against $326,061.48 
in 1923. The average cost of compensated cases was $264.22 fo; 
1,305 cases in 1924, amounting to $1.57 per $100 of pay roll; in 1923 
1,074 compensated cases cost an average of $303.60 per case, or $1.55 
per $100 of pay roll. 

There are seven classes, one being made up of a single corporation, 
They are, with data for 1924: Mining, with 284 contributors an 
3,229 full-time workers; ore reduction, with 66 contributors and 94) 
full-time workers; the Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. with 2 
branches, copper mining and mulling and smelting, and 2,374 em- 
ployees; railroads, 8 in number, with 339 employees; utilities number. 
ing 23 with 354 employees; State and municipal undertakings, as to 
which the law is compulsory, 99 in number, with 2,407 employees; and 
a miscellaneous class with 470 contributors and 2,905 employees, 
The largest number of compensated cases was in class 1, mining, the 
total being 598, the Consolidated Copper Co. coming next with 306 
compensated cases, and the miscellaneous group following with 186, 
The highest average cost per case was in ore reduction, $670.10 in 41 
cases, utilities following with an average of $375 in 21 cases. 

A table showing the frequency of accidents by classes and extent of 
disability discloses the fact that mining had the heaviest accident 
rate in 1924, 196.35 per 1,000 full-time workers, or 10.14 accidents 
per $100,000 of pay roll. There were 634 accidents in this class 
during the year, of which 10 Were fatal or resulted in permanent total 
disability; 54 caused permanent partial disability; and 584 temporary 
total disability in excess of 7 days; only 40 were reported showing 
disability of less than 7 days. This igure indicates that accidents ot 
brief duration must have been ignored in the reports. ‘The Nevada 
Consolidated Copper Co. reported 128.9 accidents per 1,000 full- 
time workers or 7.68 per $100,000 of pay roll; while class 2, ore reduc- 
tion, had 43.70 accidents per 1,000 full-time workers or 2.29 per 
$100,000 of pay roll. The other classes had from 3 to 7.6 accidents 
per 1,000 full-time workers in 1924. 

Of the 30 persons killed in industrial accidents in 1924, only 19 
left dependents. The actual and estimated cost in the fatal cases 
was $112,917.60 or an average of $3,763.92 per case. The medical 
benefits for the year 1924 averaged $61.60 per case, 60 cents per 
$100 of pay roll, or an average of $10.09 per full-time worker. 

The experience of the fund for 11 years shows a net premium income 
of $3,315,460.93, and total compensation of $2,933,269.93. There is 
a present balance of $179,947.12; class 2, ore reduction, alone shows 
a net deficit, amounting to $249.26. However, the experience of the 
last two years has produced current deficits in both mining and ore 
reduction, the total being $54,064.09. This experience “ indicates 
that an increase in rates in classes 1 and 2 may be necessary.” The 
earned Fs age apes in other classes is reported as adequate, with 2 
probability that in class 7, miscellaneous employments, a revision 
should be made redueing rates in certain employments whose expel'- 
ence justifies such action. 
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New Jersey 


TH report of the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau of New Jer- 

sey, included in the 1923-24 report of the department of labor 
of that State, shows that omens the year 20,837 nonfatal and 249 
fatal cases were reported. Of the nonfatal cases 20,606 were found 
to be compensable, 15 being eases of total disability, 5,073 of perma- 
nent partial disability, and 15,518 of temporary disability. Ap- 
proved cases numbered 18,084, for which a total of $3,520,998.41 
was granted in compensation. 


Oklahoma 


HE Industrial Commission of Oklahoma, in its ninth annual re- 
port, covers the year September 1, 1923, to August 31, 1924. 
Its summary statement shows a constant and rapid growth in the 
number of accidents reported since the inception of the law, Septem- 
ber 1, 1915, except for a drop in 1919 from 19,918 to 14,009, but ris- 
ing to 22,348 in 1920, since which year the growth has been steady, 
reaching to more than double the 1920 total in the year 1924, when 
45,826 accidents were reported. This does not include injuries re- 
sulting from occupational diseases or occurring in industries not 
covered by the act. ‘The number of employers reporting was 10,- 
350, of whom 10,000 carry compensation msurance and 350 are self- 
insurers. 

The three causes producing the greatest number of accidents were 
stepping on or striking against objects (23,376), falling objects not 
being handled by the injured person (5,843), and machinery (1,394). 
Not all the injuries reported have been permanently classified as to 
nature and extent, sufficient time not having elapsed at the date of 
the report. However, 593 cases of a permanent nature, total or 
partial, have been determined. The aggregate time lost in 34,423 
cases in which employees were found entitled to compensation was 
480,440 working-days, involving a wage loss of $2,214,561.69. Com- 
pensation paid aggregated $1,387,855, besides $579,462.41 medical 
aid, making total benefits of $1,967,317.41. 

The location of the injuries caused by the accidents is given in 
much detail, as well as the number of accidents in the various in- 
dustries, time lost, daily wages lost, and compensation paid, classified 
by causes. As would be expected in a State having such specialized 
development, the largest number of accidents occurred in oil and 
asoline refining, 12,409, oil-well drilling coming next with 7,443; 
ead and zinc mining followed with 6,172 accidents, building pene 
next in order, with 4,943. Pipe lines distribution is charged wi 
1,583 accidents, wholesale mercantile industries coming next with 
1,356, and coal mining with 1,316. The number of accidents does 
not, of course, indicate their seriousness, oil-well drilling being charge- 
able with the largest amount of lost time (19,082 weeks) and of com- 
pensation ($298,237), far exceeding the totals for oil and gasoline 
refining, which led in numbers, but which caused lost time of but 
4.598 weeks or $74,035 in benefits, fallmg below a number of other 
classes in these respects. 
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Public Instruction as to Workmen’s Compensation in Virginia 


R the past two years the school children of Virginia have heey 
fF" receiving instruction, through a prepared catechism, as to the 
benefits of the State workmen’s compensation act and how 
they may be secured." A communication from Mr. C. G. Kizer 
member of the Virginia Industrial Commission, states that through 
the cooperation of the superintendent of public instruction in alloy. 
ing this catechism to become part of the regular course of instruction, 
more than “11,000 school-teachers and practically all of the school 
children of the State” have been interested. 
The cost of disseminating the information for the two years hag 
been less than $350. 
Mr. Kizer states that recently one of the leading universities asked 
for 250 copies of the act and of the catechism and a similar request 
came from the largest women’s educational institution in the State, 





Argentine-Belgian Workmen’s Compensation Convention ” 


N December 26, 1924, the Minister of Foreign Relations of 
Argentina and the diplomatic representative of Belgium in 
Argentina signed a convention providing for the reciprocal 

treatment of their nationals as regards compensation for industrial 
accidents suffered by workers resident in the contracting countries, 
This agreement provides that workers of one of the contracting 
countries injured in the territory of the other shall have the same 
right to compensation which the local law concedes to its nationals, 
even if the injured worker has left the country in which the accident 
and injury occurred. The convention is to become effective one 
month after the exchange of ratifications. 


ei 





Czechoslovak-Sickness, Invalidity, and Old-Age Insurance Law * 


HE Czechoslovak Parliament has recently adopted an act on 
T social insurance which was promulgated on October 9, 1924. 
The act does not, as was the original intention of the Govyern- 
ment, include all the branches of social insurance at present existing 
in the Czechoslovak Republic, but merely provides for the reform oi 
the sickness insurance system, especially as regards its organization, 
and introduces invalidity and old-age insurance on lines which closely 
follow those of the sickness insurancesystem. The insurance of workers 
against accidents and the pension system for private salaried em- 
ployees, however, are left as independent branches of social insur- 
ance, and the same applies to the insurance of miners, new regu- 
lations for which were laid down by the act of July 11, 1922. 
The act is to come into force, by order, on the same date as the 
act relating to insurance of persons working on their own account, 
which is now pending. 


a 
_ 





1 An account of this new step was given in the October, 1922, issue of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, PP: 
171, 172. 

2? La Prensa. Buenos Aires, Argentina. Dec. 27, 1924. : 

’ The data on which this article is based are from International Labor Office, Czechoslovakia, 4 Act: 
Workers’ Insurance, Geneva [19257], Legislative series 1924, Cz. 4; and Industrial and Labor Informatio., 
Geneva, July 6, 1923, p. 39, and Dec. 8, 1924, p. 29, 
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Object and Scope of the Act 


yas act provides for the compulsory insurance of workers against 
sickness, invalidity, and old age. 

The insurance system created by the act covers all persons em- 
ployed in soeory of the Czechoslovak Republic, or on a vessel 
lying the Czechoslovak flag, on the basis of a labor, wage, or appren- 
ticeship contract in any kind of work or service, provided that this 
ig not merely a subsidiary or occasional employment. The system 
also covers home workers. 

The following persons are exempt from compulsory insurance: 
Emvloyees of the State, a Province, district, or commune, or of 
bodies corporate declared to be equivalent to these, including em- 
ployees of railways open to Ms. traffic, provided that in case of 
sickness they are entitled to their salary for at least one year or to 
benefits equal to those under the present act and that in case of 
invalidity or old age they are entitled to benefits at least equivalent 
to those granted under the present act. Persons insured in miners’ 
insurance funds and foreign employees of official representatives of 
foreign countries established within the Czechoslovak Republic and 
of international commissions are unconditionally exempt from 
insurance. 

The following persons are exempt from invalidity and old-age 
insurance: Persons who are over 60 years of age at the coming in 
force of the present act or who do not enter an employment subject 
to compulsory insurance until after having attained the age of 60 


years; articled pupils of lawyers or notaries, medical practitioners 


racticing temporarily and not on their own account; and persons 
fable to insurance under the legal provisions relating to pension 
insurance for private salaried em loyees. 

For the purpose of insurance the insured persons are divided into 
wage classes corresponding to their parsines. 

The number of persons who will be liable to compulsory insurance 
under the present act has been estimated at from 2,500,000 to 
2,800,000. 

Benefits 


S/CKNESS.— The minimum sickness insurance benefits have 
been fixed as follows: 

Insured persons or members of their families who become sick are 
entitled to free medical treatment, including medicines and other 
therapeutical requisites, for a maximum of one year from the begin- 
nng of the sickness. Members of the family include the wife or 
husband, legitimate or illegitimate children, stepchildren, adopted or 
fester children who have not attained the age of 17 years, grand- 
(hildren, brothers and sisters, parents, grandparents, and parents-in- 
law, provided that such members of the family are living in the same 
household with the insured person, are mainly dependent upon his 
wages for support, and are not entitled to benefits in their own right. 

If the insured person himself becomes incapable for work owing to 


‘sickness he is entitled to minimum sick benefits, from the fourth day 


of the incapacity for a period not exceeding one year, varying in 
amount from 2.70 to 24 crowns * per day, according to his wage class. 


— 


‘Crown at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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The by-laws of the individual sick funds may, however, raise thesp 
minimum rates within certain limits. , 

An insured woman or the wife of an insured person is entitled to 
maternity benefits, consisting of the free services of a midwife and. jf 
necessary, of a doctor. An insured woman is also entitled to benofits 
pe Sir in amount to the sick benefits, for 6 weeks before and 6 weeks 
after the confinement, provided she is not otherwise entitled to sick 
benefits and refrains from all paid work. If she nurses her own child 
she receives a nursing allowance amounting to half the sick benefits 
until the end of the 12th week of her confinement. 

In the event of death of an insured person his dependents are 
entitled to funeral benefits equal to 30 times his average daily wage. 
but in no case less than 150 crowns. If a member of the family of 
an insured person dies, the insured person himself receives a funeral 
benefit which varies from 60 to 250 crowns, according to the age of 
the deceased person. : 

The act devoted special attention to curative treatment; indeed, 
its guiding principle throughout is not so much the granting of cash 
benefits as the improvement of the health of the nation and the pre- 
vention of disease in its early stages. With this object in view the 
act empowers insurance institutions to make provision in their by- 
laws for the following discretionary benefits: Treatment in a con- 
valescent home for not more than a year after the cessation of medical 
treatment, treatment in’ cases of deformation, or loss of a limb, etc. 

Invalidity and old-age.—Insured persons become entitled to inva- 
lidity and old-age pensions if, after paying 150 weekly contributions 
at least 13 of which must have been paid in the two years immedi- 
ately preceding the receipt of benefit, they either become incapable 
of work or attain the age of 65. An imsured person is deemed in- 
epee of work if, as a result of sickness or other physical or mental! 
infirmity, he is incapable of earning, in employment suited to his 


strength, ability, training, and Pn miter occupation, as much as one- 


third of the sum usually earned in the same district by a physically 
and mentally sound worker with similar training. Insured persons 
who have attained the age of 65 are entitled to an old-age pension 
if they are not engaged in any work entailing liability to insurance 
under the present act or under the legal provisions relating to pension 
insurance of private salaried employees or insurance in miners’ funds. 
The invalidity pension becomes due as from the day on which inva- 
lidity begins and the old-age pension as from the day on which the 
conditions for receipt of such a pension are fulfilled. 

The invalidity and old-age pension consists of a basic pension of 
500 crowns a year and an additional annual sum equal to one-filth 
of insurance contributions paid. The pension is thus increased in 
proportion to the length of time for which contributions have been 

aid and to the wage class to which the insured person belongs. ‘Tlie 
tate contributes a*further 500 crowns to each invalidity or old-age 
pension. In addition, persons in receipt of an old-age or invalidity 
ension are ted an allowance equal to one-tenth of the pension 
or each child or orphan grandchild. 

The widow or widower of a deceased pensioner is entitled, if 
unable to work, to a life pension equal to half the pension of the 
deceased. If the widow remarries she receives a lump sum equa! to 
three times her widow’s pension. 
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The —- of a deceased pensioner are entitled, until attaining 
the age of 17 years, to an orphan’s pension equal to one-fifth of the 
deceased person’s pension if they are half orphans and to two-fifths 
if they are full orphans. 

If an insured person dies before the expiration of the “ waiting 
period,” ® his survivors are entitled to a lump sum equal to the value 
for one year of the invalidity pension to which he would have been 
entitled if he had completed the waiting period. If he dies after the 
completion of the waiting period or while in receipt of a pension, 
his survivors are also entitled to a lump sum equal to the value for 
one year of his invalidity pension, provided the survivors are not 
entitled to a widow’s or widower’s pension. 


Sources of Income 


THE funds required are raised through equal contributions from 

employers and employees and through State subsidy. For the 
present the amount of the weekly contribution for old age and in- 
validity insurance has been fixed at 4.30 crowns in the lowest wage 
class and at 8.80 crowns in the highest. ‘These rates, however, may 
be changed by the national assembly on the basis of facts developed 
from statistical inquiries which are to be made at intervals of not 
les than five years. The amount of the contributions for sickness 
insurance is to be fixed by the Central Insurance Institution, and as 
a rule shall not exceed 5 per cent of the average daily wage. 

The insurance contributions are to be assessed and collected by 
the sickness insurance institutions, which must be notified by the 
employers of the engagement and discharge of every employee and 
of the data requisite for fixing his wage class. The employer must 
pay the whole insurance contribution (his own share and that of the 
employees) in arrear to the proper sickness insurance institution, 
at the intervals prescribed by the rules, and may deduct the em- 
ployees’ share from their wages. For employees who receive no 
money wages and for apprentices the whole insurance contribution 
must be borne by the employer. 


Organization and Administration 


‘THE basis of the insurance system is constituted by the district 
insurance institutions, which are the carriers of the sickness in- 
surance and are at the same time entrusted with certain functions 
in connection with invalidity and old-age insurance. 
A district sickness insurance institution is to be established at the 
seat of every — authority of the first instance, which will take 


over the work of the sick funds already existing in the district. 
Works, guild, association, and friendly society sick funds may, 
however, continue operation as legal sickness insurance funds if they 
have a certain minimum membership (2,000 or 4,000). Employees 
in agriculture and forestry who are not insured in a district sickness 
insurance institution are to be insured in agricultural sickness in- 
surance institutions. 

The administrative bodies of the sickness insurance institutions 
shall be the general meeting of delegates, the governing body, super- 


_—.. 


‘One hundred and fifty “‘contribution weeks” constitute the ‘‘waiting period.’’ 
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visory committee, and the director or manager. The general mect. 
ing is to consist of delegates elected for a term of four years by the 
insured persons. The governing body is to consist of 10 members 
8 of whom shall be elected by the general meeting of delegates froy, 
among the eligible insured persons and 2 by the employers on tho 
supervisory committee, which also has 10 members, the employer 
having 8 representatives and the insured persons only 2. 

The carrier of the invalidity and old-age insurance for the country 
as a whole is the Central Insurance Institution, which shall have jj; 
head office at Prague. The committee of the central institution js 
to consist of the president of the institution (who is appointed by the 
President of the Republic) and 40 members. Of these, 12 shall be. 
long to the insured persons’ group, 12 to the employers’ group, and 
16 shall be experts im social insurance. The governing body of the 
central institution is to consist of the president of the institution and 
10 members, 3 of whom shall belong to the insured persons’ group, 
3 to the employers’ group, and 4 to the experts’ group. The man- 
agement of the Central Insurance Institution is to be placed under 
a directorate of three persons appointed and dismissed er the com- 
mittee of the institution. 

The Central Insurance Institution shall also be the supervising 
authority for the sickness insurance institutions. The Central 
Insurance Institution itself is put under the direct supervision of the 
ministers of social welfare and of finance. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





“Current Rate of Wages’ Law of Oklahoma Declared Unconstitutional 


HE United States District Court for the Western District of 
Oklahoma had before it on November 24, 1924, a case in- 
volving the constitutionality of sections 7255 and 7257 of the 

Oklahoma Compiled Statutes, 1921, which require contractors on 
public works to pay “not less than the current rate of per diem 
wages in the locality where the work is performed ” to their employees. 
Three judges concurred in the view that the statute, being penal, was 
too vague and uncertain to stand. (General Construction Co. v. 
Connally, 3 Fed. (2d) 666.) 

There was a penalty for each offense of not less than $50 nor 
more than $500 or imprisonment not less than three months nor 
more than six months, each day’s violation constituting a separate 
offense. The phraseology of the act, ‘‘not less than the current 
rate of per diem —— in the locality,” together with the stringent 
rovisions for punishment was said to “deprive the complainant of 
his liberty and property without due process of law.” The opinion 
continues: . 


It is obvious that the statutes requiring the payment of current wages and 
providing penalties for the violation thereof are so vague and indefinite as to 
render it impossible for any person to know or to be able to determine in advance 
for what acts he may be arbitrarily required to answer for a criminal prosecution. 
The statutes involved, in effect, delegate to the Labor Commissioner of the State 
of Oklahoma the arbitrary power to determine what acts of a contractor working 
under a contract with the State or municipality he conceives to be a violation 
of the statute justifying a criminal prosecution. The statute wholly fails to 
provide an ascertainable standard by which a contractor may determine in 
advance what is the current wage in any given locality. 

Common justice demands that before a person may be deprived of his liberty 
by means of a criminal prosecution he must have been able to comprehend and 
to know in advance that if he commits certain acts such acts will violate the 
provisions of &@ penal statute, plain and definite in its statements. 


Various decisions by the Supreme Court were cited in support of 
this view, and decisions by the State courts of Oklahoma applying 
the act were distinguished, the opinion concluding: 


Clearly this is not due process of law, because due process of law involves the 
requirement that criminal statutes have definite ascertainable standards of guilt. 





i. — 
—ooo Re 


Old-Age Pension Law of Pennsylvania Held Unconstitutional 


OME account was given of the enactment in 1923 of old-age 

S ension or assistance laws in three States in the MonTHiy 
BoR Review for November, 1923 (pp. 182-184). The 

States there named were “Montana, Nevada, and Pennsylvania. 
The last-named law was declared unconstitutional by the Court of 
Common Pleas of Dauphin County some months ago, the case 
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going to the supreme court of the State, where the decision beloy 
was affirmed on February 2, 1925 (Busser v. Snyder, State Treasure; 
128 Atl. 80). : 

The constitution of Pennsylvania specifically provides that “ \, 


appropriations, except for pensions or gratuities for military services, 
shall be made for charitable, educational or benevolent purposes, ;, 
any person or community, nor to any denominational or sectariay 


institution, corporation or association. ’”’ 

It was on the ground of its conflict with this provision that the Jay 
was declared unconstitutional by the court below, and the supreme 
court found it in definite conflict, so that the statute must {,j), 
Various arguments were introduced on both sides why the act shiou!( 
be sustained and why condemned, but, as stated by the court, “ql 
these theories must be left untouched by judicial opinion; under our 
form of government, the legislature alone a the policies 
of government and is alone responsible if judgment is not well 
exercised, socially as well as financially.” 

A distinction was made between the act in question, which was 
pure grant conditioned on age, residence, and finaneial conditions, 
and retirement acts for public service employees. The datter are 
“founded on faithful, valuable services actually rendered to the 
Commonwealth over a long period of years, under a system of clas- 
sification which the legislature has considered reasonable.” Pay- 
ments “are for delayed compensation,” while the act in question 
entirely lacks any such basis. Neither can it be sustained as a poor 
law, substituting outdoor relief, or adding it to the present method 
of caring for poor persons and paupers under existing systems. 

Under the act of 1923 the fundamental basis of poor laws (indigeney or in- 
ability to work and without means of support) is swept aside as to certain per- 
sons, and for it is substituted an age limit for persons having property less t!ian 
$3,000, and an income less than $365 a year, residence within the Commonwealth 
for certain length of time, discretion in the commission for the imperative mandate 
to poor directors, and other manifest substitutions. 

The a in making such extensions has broken over the 
bounds of “the historical definition of poor persons,” and entered 
the field of legislation forbidden by the section of the constitution 
above quoted. : 

The decree declaring the statute to be in contravention of this 
provision was therefore affirmed. 


—b +9 eG 


Constitutionality of Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada 





BRIEF note appeared in the Montury Lasor Review for 
March, 1925 (p. 196), setting forth the fact that the Canadian 
industrial disputes investigation act had been declared 

unconstitutional by the Imperial Privy Council of Great Britain on 
account of its conflict with the British 
uting legislative power among the Dominion and provincial Parlia- 
ments. 

The Department of Labor of Canada has issued a volume of 31! 
pages ' setting forth the judicial proceedings respecting the validity 





1 Canada. Department of Labor. Judicial proceed respecting constitutional validity of the industrial 
Gentes investigation act, 1907, and amendments of 1918, and 1920. Toronto electric commissioners 
o. Snider et al. Ottawa, 1925. 
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of this act and its amendments. An introduction summarizes the 
situation, while following chapters resent the first judgment in the 
case by a single justice of the high court division of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario, Mr. Justice Orde, an adverse decision in a hearing 
for 2 permanent injunction, the judgment of the first appellate 
division of the Supreme Court of Ontario with a dissenting opinion, 
and the final judgment of the judicial committee of the Privy Council 
of Great Britain. Other chapters present the briefs for the two 
yarties, While the argument before the judicial committee of the 
rivy Council is given at length, covering nearly 200 pages of the 
volume. The text of the act, a summary of proceedings under the 
act, the text of the controlling sections of the British North America 
Bact, and a summary of the arbitration acts of the different Provinces 

are also presented, making the volume a complete presentation of the 
situation as it exists and the basis on which the decision was reached. 

As is well known, the statute undertakes to nes through 
agencies created under the Federal law of 1907, methods of determi- 
nation of industrial disputes, restricting the right to engage in strikes 
or lockouts within certain limits, providing for the organization of 
boards of conciliation and investigation and establishing procedure. 
Strikes and lockouts prior to and pending a reference to the board 
were declared illegal and engaging in or inciting such activities 
subjected to penalties. The considerable departure from earlier 
practice and the exceptional procedure provided for, together with 
the very considerable success attendant upon the operation of the 
act, have givenit a large degree of prominence in the industrial world. 
Summarizing the experience under the act, it appears that 619 appli- 
cations have been made for the organization of oards, of which 441 
were granted. ‘The number of cases in which strikes were not averted 
or ended was but 37. 

The constitutionality of the act had been challenged earlier in its 
history, but upheld by courts of the Province of Quebec in 1912 and 
1913. The ease nm which the final decision was reached arose in 
connection with the refusal of the Toronto electric commissioners 
to recognize the authority of a board of conciliation and investiga- 
tion which had been app ied for by its employees in a dispute as to 
increased wages and changed wuehlog conditions. The board was 
constituted, the member representing the employer being named by 
the minister of labor, since the commissioners made no nomination 
and protested against the formation of any board. 

It was the contention of the commission that the Dominion Parlia- 
ment was without jurisdiction to enact a law binding on municipal 
authorities or affecting civil rights. Mr. Justice Orde granted a 
preliminary injunction on the application of the commissioners, 
accepting their contention and saying that the act “purports to 
interfere in the most direct and positive manner with the civil rights 
of employers and employees and also with the municipal institutions 
of this ince, both subject matters of legislation exclusively 
assigned to the Provinces.’ An application to make this injunction 
permanent was subsequently hea be Mr. Justice Mowat, who took 
the position that the British North America act made it possible for 
the inion Parliament to regulate industrial disputes because of 
their liability to affect wider areas than the Province in which they 
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arose. The act of the British Parliament, which has been referred t, 
became a law in 1867, and it was Mr. Justice Mowat’s contentio, 
that industrial conditions not then possible of contemplation mad 
necessary an interpretation of the act which would permit the enact. 
ment of the statute under consideration. This dissent between tw, 
justices of equal rank led to a reference of the case to one of the 
appellate divisions of the Supreme Court of Ontario. It was them 
decided, one justice ae that the statute was valid, and tha; 
the commissioners must yield to the findings of the board consti. 
tuted under it. Then followed the appeal to the judicial committee 
of the Privy Council in England. 

The British North America act, which controls the situation, was 
an act of the British Parliamant. Under it, the Dominion Parliamen; 
might ‘‘make laws for the peace, order, and good government of 
Canada”’ and specifically with regard to “the regulation of trade and 
commerce’ among the 29 classes of subjects specifically placed 
within the scope of Dominion control. On the other hand, section 92 
stated what were the “‘exclusive powers of provincial legislatures,” 
including thereunder “ property and civil rights in the Province” and 
“municipal institutions in the Province.”’ 

The judicial committee gave its judgment January 20, 1925, a bench 
of five justices unanimously deciding against the constitutionality of 
the disputes act on account of its conflict with the general law above 
noted. The act was summarized, and the fact pointed out that the 
Province of Ontario had a substantially similar act, of which it was 
said that ‘it is clear that this enactment was one which was compe- 
tent to the legislature of a Province under section 92.” In its appli- 
cation to the present case the Ontario act is ‘possibly competent 
not merely andes the head of property and civil rights in the Province 
but also under that of eunicieuiemnlantions inthe Province.” The 
propriety of the Dominion’s action was urged by the counsel on the 

ound that “it was directed to the regulation of trade and commerce 
throughout Canada, and the protection of the national peace, order, 
and good ppirioneen by reason of (a) confining within limits a dis- 
pute which might spread over all the Provinces; (b) informing the 
general public in Canada of the nature of the dispute, and (c) bringing 
public opinion to bear on it.”’ It was also suggested that the Do- 
minion Parliament had power to legislate on account of the relation 
of the question to criminal law. This latter part, however, was 
briefly disposed of, as ‘‘it is obvious that these provisions dealt with 
the civil rights,” with no purpose of making striking generally a new 
crime; nor were strikes within the ambit of the criminal law, at least 
“only on the ground of conspiracy. But there is no conspiracy 
involved in a lockout; and the statute under discussion deals with 
lockouts pari ratione as with strikes.” 

The disposition of the question as to the power of the Parliament 
“to make laws for the peace, order, and good government of Canada 
was found more difficult. The appellate division, in its majonty 
opinion, had ruled that the act in question was not “in its pith and 
substance” one relating to merely provincial matters covered by 
section 92 but related to industrial disputes which might develop 
into disputes affecting not only the immediate parties but the 
‘national welfare, peace, order, and safety.’’ The opinion also took 
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the position that the act “was not one to control or regulate con- 
| tractual or civil rights, but that its object was to authorize inquiry 

into conditions or disputes, and that the prevention of crimes, the 
| protection of public safety, peace and order, and the protection of 
trade and commerce, were of its pith and substance and paramount 
yurpose.” 

the fifth judge in this court dissented, admitting the possibility of 
the spread and development of industrial strife so as to lead to a 
condition “comparable to war, famine, or rebellion,” and justify 
Dominion action. But, as this judge stated, the present act could 
not be supported as an emergency order dealing with a matter of 
general Canadian interest and importance or with a power conferred 
under any of the specific heads of section 91. No emergency war- 
ranting special action was shown to exist within the history of the act, 
nor was it framed only to meet such an emergency. Anticipated pos- 
sibilities were such that the question in actual issue is ‘‘ whether regu- 
lation of civil rights or invasion of property rights in the fashion pro- 
vided by the act, in order to bring about a uniform and desirable 
method of dealing with industrial disputes, admirable as its purpose 
might be, could be valid in view of the exercise of the powers given to 
the Provinees.’’ No question existed as to the powers of the Prov- 
inces to make such enactments, and several of them have “legislation 
of much the same kind.” There were no circumstances in the To- 
ronto case sufficient “‘to justify Dominion interference if such inter- 
ference affected property and civil rights.” From these considera- 
tions this judge was of the opinion that the act could not stand, and 
the committee of the Privy Council concurred in that view. On 
examination of the evidence ‘‘they are of opinion that it does not 
prove any emergency putting the national life of Canada in unan- 
ticipated peril” and advised for the appellant commissioners of the 
city of Toronto, granting them the injunction desired against the 
board of conciliation, restraining it from taking any action in the case. 

A brief but very suggestive account of ‘Government intervention 
in labor disputes in Canada’”’ by the librarian of the Canadian depart- 
ment of Labor concludes the document. Provincial action is reviewed 
and the various steps taken by the Dominion Parliament in the field 
of conciliation and arbitration. The effectiveness of the act of 1907 
in marshaling public opinion in support of the findings of the boards 
created under it was referred to, and a comparison was made between 
the method proposed by this act and those adopted in Australia. 
The statement is vouchsafed that “the attitude of the employers and 
B workmen toward the act appears, on the whole, friendly, the watch- 
ful and half-suspicious attitude adopted at first having given way to 
one of cooperation in carrying out the terms of the statute and of 
seeking to amend it from time to time to facilitate procedure.” 
Obviously, however, the future of such laws in Canada lies with the 
Provinees, of which Ontario, Manitoba, and Quebec have laws in this 
eld, though the latter was made inoperative in 1922 by pin age 
appropriations. Nova Scotia also has a law, but it is apparently o 
little influence. 
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Reduction of Housing Accommodations through Demolition 4f 
Habitable Dwellings in Philadelphia 


HE Philadelphia Housing Association has recently issued a study 

fi of the effect upon the housing problem of the clearance of sites 

in the built-over area of the city. This is a line of investigation 

which has hitherto been neglected, yet its bearing upon the problem 
of congestion is obvious. 

In Philadelphia, during the two years 1923 and 1924, in the process 
of clearing sites for various purposes, 1,685 dwellings were destroyed, 
and as some of these were two and three family dwellings, lodging 
houses, and the like, the population dehoused was larger than the 
figures indicate on their face. 

This loss reduced the number of family accommodations by 2,073, which, 
added to the rooming and lodging house popeeton dehoused, gives a known loss 


of accommodation for 13,929 persons, though in all probability the actual number 
of persons dehoused exceeded the totals gathered by field investigators. 


Unfortunately, a considerable proportion of the dwellings destroyed 
are in the low-rental group, so that there is little chance of their 


being replaced. Considering only one and two family houses, the 
rental distribution of those demolished within the two years was as 
follows: 


Monthly rental: 
Less than $10 
$10 to $19.99 
$20 to $29.99 
$30 to $49.99 
$50 and over 


A review of the demolitions of the past two years reveals that the city lias lost 
a group of small, low-renting houses when such are in demand and vitally needed, 
and it emphasizes that no constructive thought has been given to the economic 
problems thus presented, in that no relief has been planned for the families t!us 
discommoded. During these two years, of the 1,329 single and two family 
dwellings for which rental data were obtained, 67.3 per cent were in a rental 
range of less than $30. . With the extraordinary ak) geghamase in the low-rental 
group during this same iod, such high percentage of evictions within ths 
range means an abnormal economic reaction. This is more pronounced in view 
of the fact that families living in these low-rental properties can not afford to 
increase their mat oa allowance for rent. The consequence being that a higher 
rental reduces funds needed for other essentials of normal living, or forces families 
into poorer accommodations. 


Not all of the houses destroyed were a real loss to the city. About 
159 were in bad structural condition, some were on unsewered 
streets, and some were on rear lots. The great majority, howeve', 
were either in good condition, or capable of renovation and repall. 
“ The two-year loss in structurally sound houses reached a total of 
1,086. 
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It is admitted that the growth of a city can not be retarded because 
necessary Changes involve the destruction of houses already built, 
but the question is raised whether wise planning might not lessen 
the need for such destruction. It is migyies that a program of 
encouragement to the decentralization of industries might not only 
help to conserve low-rental houses in good structural condition but 
might also reduce community problems, traffic difficulties, and the 
like. Where such a program would not help the situation, the hard- 
ships of dispossession might be reduced by not making the clearance 
until the site is really needed. The municipal government has in 
several cases which are instanced cleared sites a considerable time 
before it was ready to proceed with the new uses of the land thus 
cleared, and families have in consequence been evicted months and 
eyen years before it was necessary. Continued occupancy of houses 
until new construction is nearly ready to proceed is advised. 

The report closes with several recommendations, urging the estab- 
lishment of a city commission with power to plan for the necessary 
growth of the city, the adoption of a zoning ordinance, and the 
extension of housing activities for the provision of a larger supply of 
low-rental housmg. Two recommendations deal especially with the 
problems due to the demolition of existing housing. 

In projecting public improvements an attempt should be made to conserve 
the present supply of low-priced dwellings, if not permanently, at least as long 
as possible, out of consideration for the rental population and as a feature of 
municipal economy. 

Recognizing that congestion is increased by the demolition of houses, the city 
should extend its housing and sanitary inspection service, compel the landlord 


element to provide adequate sanitary equipment, and maintain hygienic occu- 
pancy on their premises. 


_— 


Progress: and Cost of Housing in England 


HE English magazine, Garden Cities and Town Planning (Lon- 
don), gives in its issue for March, 1925, some data concerning 
progress under the housing acts of 1923 and 1924. Up to Feb- 

ruary 11,1925, the total number of houses authorized under these acts 
was 210,851, of which 81,015 were to be built by locai authorities and 
129,836 by private enterprise. At that date a little over one-fourth 
(58,706) of the houses authorized had been completed, and 52,463 
were under way, while the remainder had not yet reached the stage 
of actual construction. By far the larger number (181,594) were to 
be built under the terms of the 1923 act, which was carefully designed 
to encourage private enterprise to take up the task of supplying the 
needed housing. 

There has been a considerable increase within the past year in 
the cost of the houses built with public subsidies. No data are 
available for those put up by private enterprise, but for those in- 
cluded in the contracts made by the local authorities the cost at 
various dates was as follows: 





Nonparlor Parlor 
houses houses 


January, 1924 1 £445 
June, 1924 458 
October, 1924 501 
December, 1924 530 
ae January, 1925 495 


' Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies . 
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In all discussion of these increased prices, the increased wage 
rates in the building trades figure largely. According to the Ministry 
of Labor Gazette (London), For January, 1925 (p. 3), there were two 
such increases during the year. 


In the building industry rates of wages generally were increased in February 
under a cost of living sliding scale, by 4d.? or 4d. per hour, and again by , 
further 44d. per hour in August, while in London and certain provincial towns 
special additional advances were granted. 

Speaking in answer to a question in Parliament, the secretary to 
the Ministry of Health said that the range of increase had heey 
from 34d. to 2d. per hour, 2d. being the increase in London, but the 
most general advance being 1d. per hour. These increases would not 
greatly increase the total cost of erecting a house. 


The effect on the cost of the house varies according to the character of the 
building and the output of work; but, assuming reasonable conditions, g 
general variation of 44d. per hour would represent between £4 and £5 variation 
in the cost of erecting the house.* 

Since the most general increase has been id. per hour, according 
to the ratio here given, the general increase in cost should be from 
£8 to £10 per house, but the figures given above show an increase 
of £50 in the case of parlor, and £53 in the case of nonparlor houses. 
Under these circumstances, the labor organizations are urging an 
inquiry into the increases in the cost of building materials and 
other factors entering into the cost of a finished house. 


Value of Building Construction in Great Britain 


N ITS issue for March, 1925, the Ministry of Labor Gazette (Lon- 
don) gives some data concerning the estimated cost of the buildings 
for which plans were approved during 1923 and 1924. With 

the exception of Government construction and buildings within the 
city and county of London, all building cre must be + he by 


the local authorities of the district in which they are to be carried 
out before work may begin. Statistics as to the estimated cost of 
the buildings for which the approved plans provide furnish, therefore, 
some indication of the amount of building activity and of the direc- 
tions in which it tends. 

For the two years under consideration, the total value of the _ 
0 roved, and the division of this amount among the different kinds 
of building were as follows: 


1923 1924 
Dwelling houses 1 £31, 978, 000 £37, 870, 000 
Factories and workshops 3, 666, 000 3, 829, 000 
Business and commercial building 4, 235, 000 4, 896, 000 
Churches, schools, and public buildings-__-_----- . 2, 994, 000 3, 319, 000 
Other buildings, additions, and alterations 8, 124, 000 8, 590 


58, 504, 000 








1 Pound at par =$4.8665; exchange rate varies. 
? Penny at par=2.03 cents; exchange rate varies. 
* Great Britain. Parliament. House ofCommons. Pariiamentary Debates, vol. 180, No. 17, p. ‘>: 
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These figures show plainly the increased emphasis laid on housing, 
in the effort to relieve the extreme congestion. Before the war it was 
not uncommon for housing to account for about two-fifths of the 
annual amount spent in building; in both 1923 and 1924, over three- 
fifths went for this purpose. The increased expenditure for dwellings 
in 1924 as compared with 1923 was general throughout the country, 
only one district, Yorkshire, showing a decrease. Here the falling 
off is so slight as to be negligible, the figures being £4,317,000 for 
1923 and £4,297,000 for 1924. 

Data are also given showing the estimated cost of approved plans 
in 80 cities for which continuous records are available. The collec- 
tion of building statistics was temporarily suspended during 1922, 
but with the exception of that year, the total value of plans approved, 
the amount devoted to dwelling house construction, and the propor- 
tion which this forms of the total for each year since 1911 are as 
follows: 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING IN 80 TOWNS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


[Pound at par =$4.8665; exchange rate varies] 














Cost of residential Cost of residential 
building building 








Cost of all Per Cost of all 
building cant of building 


cost of Amount 
all build- 
ings 


Per 
cent of 





£212, 000 
6, 572, 000 
21, 953, 000 
8, 297, 000 
17, 182, 000 
21, 935, 000 


SSESS a 





























It will be noticed that during the war dwelling-house construction 
fell off almost entirely, and that it was not until 1920 that it regained 
its former relative position. In 1921, when the industrial depression 
was at its worst, housing maintained its relative position, but the total 
value of the building planned for was so diminished that it is doubtful 
whether, making due allowance for the change in the value of money, 
the amount expended for this alg showed any increase over some 


of the pre-war years. Since t 


en, the trend has been very decidedly 
toward residential building. 

The statistics for 1923 and 1924 show a recovery, more particularly in respect 
of dwelling houses, the figures for which in 1924 almost equalled those for 1920, 
a year of much higher building costs, and accounted for nearly two-thirds of the 
estimated cost of all buildings for which plans were passed in these 80 towns. 
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Condition of the Cooperative Movement in Illinois 


Labor, a bureau of cooperative societies was created for the 

purpose of “helping to build up a bona fide Rochdale coopera- 
tive movement” in [illinois and of protecting the membership of the 
trade-union movement of Illinois “from being imposed upon by those 
who would exploit the cooperative sentiment on the part of the 
workers for * * * their own selfish interests.”” The bureay 
made its report to the 1924 convention of the federation, giving an 
account of _its activities and of the condition of the cooperative 
movement in Llinois.' 

Up to a few years ago a considerable proportion of the cooperative 
societies in Illinois were operating on what was called the “ American 
plan,” the main feature of which was the large measure of contrv| 
over local societies which was vested in the Central States Coopera- 
tive Wholesale Society, to which they were affiliated. It was 
claimed that the conditions of the American distributive system 
made this modification of the strictly Rochdale plan necessary if the 
movement in this country was to develop “rapidly and safely.’” It 
was found, however, that even this plan did not insure safety, for 
after operating under it for some time both locals and_ wholesale 
found themselves in difficulties. It was, accordingly, decided to 
reorganize the wholesale and, as rapidly as possible, place the con- 
stituent societies on a strictly Rochdale basis. 

The failure in the past to accept only the Rochdale principle as the basis to 
ee the cooperative movement in Illinois has been due, principally, to the 
lack of an established educational policy. This lack of understanding of the 
right principle has also permitted such an institution as the Cooperative Socicty 
of America to capitalize the cooperative sentiment which had been developed, 
and to take from the people of Llinois and adjacent States millions of dollars, 
merely as 2 common-law trust company, without any semblance of contro! by 
the investors and by simply using the name “cooperative.” 

_ In reorganizing the Central States Cooperative Wholesale Society, and start- 
ing to again build the centralized movement in Illinois, from the ground up, the 
cooperators realized that their efforts would be useless unless they established an 
educational organization, separate from the commercial end of the movement. 
It was found, however, due to weakened condition of the movement, that some 


pee was necessary whereby the commercial and educational activities could 
n on and support each other until each could stand alone. 


On August 1, 1923, therefore, an educational department was cs- 
tablished in the wholesale society and made permanent by the 1°23 
convention of the wholesale society. Any bona fide cooperative 
society may become a member of the educational department. 
Affiliated societies pay into the treasury of the department eacl 


A T THE 1923 convention of the Illinois State Federation of 





1 American Federation of Labor. Illinois branch. Proceedings of forty-second annual convent!od, 
Peoria, Sept. 8-13, 1924, pp. 195-207. : : 

2 See account of the proceedings of the Second (1920) Cooperative Congress, given in the MONTHLY LB0B 
REVIEW for January, 1921, pp. 127-132. 
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month an amount equal to one-tenth of 1 per cent of the gross amount 
of business done by them. Trade-unions, educational societies, and 
other organizations interested in cooperation may become fraternal 
members. It is stated that the department has already “rendered 
valuable service to the movement in Illinois.’”’ It has assisted in 
reorganizing 10 stores from the old plan to the Rochdale basis, con- 
ducted an accounting service for 10 societies, organized 12 new soci- 
eties, investigated 3 “fake” societies and put them out of business, 
furnished legal advice and prepared by-laws, and has organized and 
is conducting a cooperative death benefit society.* It has been 
issuing a monthly paper, The United Consumer, but this, it is ex- 

ected, will hereafter be published by a separate company organized 
for the purpose. 

The director of the department reports as follows on the present 
conditions of the movement in the State: 


In spite of the fact that the past year has witnessed the worst stagnation the 
mining industry in this State has ever known except in time of strike, it has 
been the most prosperous and most uniformly successful year the cooperative 
movement, as represented by the local societies, has ever experienced. 

This condition can be accounted for only by the fact that with age and experi- 
ence these societies are growing more efficient, are becoming more firmly estab- 
lished, are more capably demonstrating their ability to serve their members, 
and to the fact that more attention has been given to cooperative education and 
an organized movement in that direction than ever before. 

With but few exceptions, the local societies have paid substantial dividends 
regularly every quarter throughout the year. In addition to that, each of them 
have added substantial amounts to their reserves and 15 of them have contributed 
liberally to the support of their educational movement. There are at the present 
time 89 consumers’ retail societies operating in the State and practically all of 
these have every prospect of being permanently established institutions. 

The turnover of these societies during 1923 aggregated approximately six 
millions of dollars. The new societies that have been organized, all of them 
through the activities of the Central States Cooperative Wholesale Society in 
carrying out its reorganization program, are showing encouraging progress 
although many of them have been forced to struggle against what to any other 
business would have been impossible conditions and obstacles. 

During the year two conferences of the managers and directors of local retail 
societies have Send held, which have been participated in by the representatives 
of about 30 societies. These meetings have made yemsirkeble progress along 
the lines of promoting a better understanding of the problems of the local societies 
and of the movement in general; in bringing the various local groups into closer 
working agreements with each other, and in the organization of a permanent 
educational department. 

There is any amount of unmistakable evidence on every hand that more and 
more people are becoming interested in the possibilities which the consumers’ 
cooperative movement holds out to them for the sane, permanent, and equitable 
pt of our economie problems, which are daily becoming more seriously 

rming. 

The reoyganization of the Central States Cooperative Wholesale Society has, 
during the past year, progressed as satisfactorily as could be expected under the 
circumstances. Every conceivable difficulty has been met and dealt with as 
patiently, as fairly, and as intelligently as we knew how. 

In carrying out the reorganization program we have constantly had in mind 
the idea of saving as many of the existing retail stores as possible. In our desire 
to give the people in each local community every possible opportunity to organize 
a Rochdale cooperative society and take their store over, we have incurred losses 
that could have been avoided by disregarding the interests of the local people 
— disposing of the store to the best material advantage of the wholesale organi- 
zation. 

The support given the wholesale by the local retail societies has been only about 
5 per cent of what it should have been. In addition to this, the wholesale has 





* The United Consumer, East St. Louis, February, 1925, p. 3. 
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been handicapped for working capital, due in the main to the liberal terms which 
have been extended to societies that have taken over retail stores, allowing them duc 
to pay the balance due the Central States on ridiculously smal] monthly instalj- cou! 
ments and to the industrial depression resulting from the stagnation of the []jj- evel 
nois mining industry. T 

There are, however, many encouraging signs that lead us all to believe that there 








will shortly be a marked improvement in conditions. A better spirit of loyalty yea 
is being manifest on the part of many managers and with the improvement of of 1 
industrial conditions we are hopeful for a marked improvement in the business The 
of the wholesale. All of the retail stores have been finally disposed of with the offic 
exception of two and we hope to be able to negotiate the final closing of these two I 


in the near future. 
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Cooperative Conditions in Russia ' 


USINESS in Leningrad and Moscow is active. Most of the 
B shops are open and display for sale every kind of attractive 
goods. ‘There are three distinct types of distributive business: 
Private profit-making merchants, stores run by the city govern- 
ment, and the cooperative stores—representing capitalism, socialism, 





and cooperation. . I 
The private shops are having a hard time. They are discrimi- Ven 
nated against in many ways. Al buildings belong to the Govern- Rus 
ment and the private merchant has to pay much higher rent than hav 
either of the other two. Then he is taxed, and he pays more for the the 
house where he lives, and for his children’s schooling, and for most vs 
everything he buys. The municipal stores and the cooperatives we. 
should have no trouble in competing with him. But he manages to yes 
exist. ’ 
Before the revolution, St. Petersburg was one of the great capitals the 
of the world. The wealth of its ruling class was conspicuous. Some eo 
of its shops were truly palatial. New York City had no retail grocery an 
stores to ea in ornate.and expensive splendor with those of St. ra 
Petersburg. These beautiful buildings with ceilings 30 or 40 feet Mat 
high, with their bronze statuary, carved wood interiors, elaborate = 
plate-glass show cases, tiled walls, cut-glass and bronze electric-light- aa 
ing fixtures, wine cellars and every sign of extravagance, have been oa 
turned over to the cooperative society. The finest of these on the aa 
Nevsky Prospect pays 1,700 rubles per month rental to the city, has ie 
18 clerks and does a daily business of 5,000 rubles. fact 
The local Moscow district society, the Moscow Central Union of dail 
Consumers’ Societies (M.S. P. O.), the president told me, has 800,000 a 
members and a daily turnover of 300,000 rubles. These figures are hee 
steadily increasing. (There are 4,000,000 population in the Moscow 1.00 
district.) It has 400 different establishments. Among these are 30 ake 
bakeries. The stores give the members from 4 to 15 per cent discount 50 t 
at the time of purchase. This is in place of a savings return. I was as 
told that the cooperative stores sell at about 2 per cent cheaper than Bef 
the stores run by the city government. There are large and attract- mt 
ive stores, as well as small shops, in all parts of the city. stn 
Practically every sort of distributive business is carried on. We E 
visited not only stores, but restaurants, bakeries, and other pro- “a 
i Extracts from C ion, New York, February and March, 1925: “Letters from abroad: Russia, mac 
the laboratory of social experiment,” by Dr. James P. Warbasse. Being an account, by the president of have 


The Cooperative League of the United States of America, of his trip to Russia in August, 1924. 
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ductive plants. From both cities we made journeys out into the 
country and visited country villages. The cooperative store is found 
verywhere. 

The great cooperative organization of Russia is Centrosoyus. Its 
yearly sales are estimated at over 200,000,000 rubles. The turnover 
of its member societies in 1923 was over 800,000,000 gold rubles. 
There is probably no cooperative organization in the world whose 
officers put in so many hours of work each day. 

ts membership is composed of some 17,000 consumers’ societies 
with over 7,000,000 members. It has many warehouses and 25 dif- 
ferent manufacturing industries. It conducts a large insurance de- 
partment and many noncommercial activities. Among the latter are 
education and propaganda. Its library contains 75,000 volumes. It 
conducts hotels and boarding houses for its employees; also a 40-bed 
hospital, with a staff of 6 specialists and 34 assistants; an analytical 
laboratory; an X-ray laboratory; ambulance stations; a dental clinic; 
a rest house in the suburbs of Moscow; and a sanatorium in the 
Crimea. 

It is difficult to judge the factories of the local societies and of 
Centrosoyus by the standards of the West. Industry is different in 
Russia. Furthermore we must bear in mind that Russian industries 
have passed through a terrible ordeal. In the Russia of the Czar 
the workers were badly exploited by hard corporations. Then 
came the collapse of the old régime. Then chaos. Then the Keren- 
sky régime, followed by the Bolshevist Government. Then came 
counter-revolution and the war made upon Russia by the Allies. 
And running through it all was poverty, famine, great suffering, and 
the disorder which was the price of hundreds of years of monarchistic 
corruption and oppression of the people. The cooperators have 
created some industries of their own, and they have rented and 
bought some plants from the Government. These plants, which 
were formerly capitalistic factories, were found in bad condition. 
Many had been closed for years. The machinery and equipment 
were fallen into decay. The buildings were dilapidated. But the 
cooperators have taken hold of them and got them going. Most are 
not running full capacity. Some are producing more than they did 
in the old régime. 

One of the best plants we saw was the Moscow society’s candy 
factory. It has 1,500 employees and turns out 10 tons of candy 
daily. This was a private capitalist’s candy factory with 3,000 
workers, before the revolution. The same technical superintendent 
is still in charge. Before the revolution, the superintendent got 
1,000 rubles a month wages and workers averaged 20 to 30 rubles a 
es now he gets 250 rubles a month and workers average 40 to 
50 rubles. 

A Centrosoyus soap factory at Moscow employs 100 workers. 
Before the war, as a private plant, it produced 360 tons of soap a 
ae now under the same superintendent it turns out 575 tons a 
month. 
| Everywhere, everybody said that the industries were improving, 
and it looked to me as though that is true. They are putting in new 
machinery and getting experience. But these Russian industries 
have a long way to go. The great majority of factories which we 
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visited would not compare in cleanliness, orderliness, or efficieney 
with the cooperative factories of other countries. The same is tr; 
of the stores and other businesses. Perhaps it is because Russia j 
different and the Russians do things differently. 

One thing is striking: The workers even in the piecework clothin, 
factories do not work as hard nor as fast as in the western countries 
If I were employed in an industry, I should prefer the Russiag |, 
surely method. It surely is not so hard on the worker as the intey. 
sive method. When I visited a big plant and engaged in a discussipy 
with the superintendent, it was interesting to see the workers one by 
one leave their machines, join the group, and listen to the conversg. 
tion. Occasionally a worker would answer & question that woul 
throw some light on the subject. When I left they went back { 
their machines. That may be called human industry. But thi 
humanizing of industry keeps up the cost of living in Russia. Many 
industries are losing money. Russia is not surrounded by a wall, 
Her industries have to compete with those of the outside world. | 
things can be brought in from foreign countries cheaper than they 
can be made in Russia, the Russian industries are demonstrated to 
be unprofitable. This is a serious fact and the Russians know it, 
They are doing much to introduce more efficiency in industry aad 
thus to bring down costs of production, but it is a difficult problem, 

There is everywhere a need also of efficiency in business adminis. 
tration. The Russians are idealists, artists, poets, philanthropists 
but they are not efficiency engineers. When I saw a factory without 
broken windows, that looked clean and orderly, I could guess that 
‘i had a German technical engineer in charge, before I stepped in the 

oor. 

The Russian standard of cleanliness and order is different from 
the standard in western lands. One of my most amazing discoveries 
in Russia was just this. I never could get used to it. A Russian 
would open the door and say, “‘See how nice and clean and systen- 
atic and orderly this is!’’ And to my eyes at least it was not nice, 
it was not clean, and it was unsystematic and disorderly. At first 
I thought it was ajoke. Then I discovered that the Russians meant 
it, and I realized that it was a much more serious matter. 

This is purely a question of relative values. 

The organization of the cooperative societies in the large cities 0! 
Russia is not easy to understand. They have great business, exter 
sive plants, and many members. Undoubtedly many members have 
joined, paid for a certificate of stock, and are duly constituted men- 

ers just as in other countries. On the other hand, one finds much 
confusion in this connection. . 

There seems to be a looseness of connection with the cooperative 
society. I can say that the situation here is different from what one 
finds in other countries, where every member of the cooperative 
society knows very definitely that he is a member; he knows when he 
joined; he has shares of stock; he knows what they cost and where 
the stock certificate is, and when the last membership meeting Wa 
held. Among the Russians with whom I talked this is not the case. 

One problem I honestly tried to solve. It is the question of the 
relation of the cooperative movement to the State. Ts was for ths 
that I really went to Russia. On this subject I talked with Mr 
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Kintchuck, with many officials of Centrosoyus and the other organi- 
zations, with employees of cooperative societies, with members, with 
iain working people of different trades, with intellectuals, and with 
ourgeoisie. 

We remember that there was a big and growing cooperative move- 
ment in Russia before the war. Aiter the fall of the czarist régime 
it grew wonderfully. Then at its period of greatest development, in 
1918 and 1919, decrees of the Soviet Government made the coopera- 
| tives a part of the machinery of the State; and in 1920 the distributive 
societies were nationalized. The societies were absorbed by the 
State and cooperation as a voluntary movement disappeared. In 
fact, we may say that, legally, cooperation ceased to exist in Russia. 
The State control of cooperation did not work. Then the Soviet 
Government theoretically gave back to the cooperatives their 
autonomy and freedom by the decree of April 7, 1921. Now, how 
much freedom from the State actually exists 

The eritics of prone Russian politics, and that means most of the 
cooperators of Kurope, say that cooperation in Russia is under the 
control of the State. 

On the other hand, the high cooperative officials in Russia claim 
that their movement has complete freedom and autonomy. The 
facts are that the Government did release the cooperatives from 
Government control in 1921, but they found themselves set at 
liberty in a world in which there is no Ciety for anybedy. Com- 
merce and property in Russia are controlled by the State as much as 
possible. That should be perfectly clear because that is the policy 
of the Russian Government. But where is there a country in the 
world in which ceoperation is absolutely free from the State? Not 
one. The corporation laws and the taxation laws of every country 
modify and control cooperation to a greater or lesser degree. And 
there is at least one European country outside of Russia in which 
the cooperative movement is simply an accessory of convenience to 
the dominant political party. Thatis Austria. In Belgium, politics 
is inseparably mixed with cooperation. In Italy the mixture is so 
close that the cooperative movement rises and falls with the Govern- 
ment. 

Here are some observations which may or may not be of signifi- 
cance. The old leaders of the cooperative movement of Russia are 
no longer the leaders. The high places are occupied by men who 
are mostly communists and who were not trained especially in coop- 
eration. It is said that the reason for this is that the old leaders 
were hostile to the Government and that if cooperation is to make 
headway it must have as its leaders men who can work with the 
present Government. 

Cooperators in Russia have to take a sympathetic attitude toward 

unism to make the path of cooperation smooth. But this 
does not mean that they are Communists or that they desire to see 

unism exalted above cocperation. By one cooperative official 
I was informed that the _ officials are appointed by the Govern- 
ment; the lower officers and employees are appointed by the society. 
This means, I take it, that the Government advises the cooperatives 
as to who would be most acceptable for a high position. The coopera- 
ives are guided by that advice. It would be inexpedient for the 
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society to go ahead independently and elect somebody who might }, 
distasteful to the Government. 

I should judge that about 5 per cent of the members of the cooper. 
ative societies are Communists. This is surely not a great. politica] 
influence when we realize that the big cooperative movement of 
Belgium requires that all of the members shall be members of th 
Social Democratic Party—100 per cent. 

In many factories I observed two different superintendents, an( 
have the idea that this is pretty prevalent. One is the head directo, 
who is a political appointee and who is not appointed because of his 
knowledge of how to run a factory. The other is the technical super. 
intendent—engineer; he was often the superintendent of the factory 
when it was owned by capitalists before the Revolution, and he knows 
the business. The first 1s the price the people pay for a dominating 
government. Russia is producing some technical managers, hut 
the best I saw were from the neighboring countries or had been trained 
in German technical schools or industries. They all—foreigners and 
Russians alike—seem to be high-class men. Theso are the sort of 
men upon whom the hope of Russia rests. I have found them to be 
the kind of men in whom one would have faith. They inspire conf- 
dence. They have ability. They know how to do something better 
than anybody else. But as yet Russia has not enough of these men 
who are technical managers. 

Let no one get the idea that Russia is rushing pell-mell toward 
autocratic Stateism. The Communists who would take it there are 
a small minority. The cooperators outnumber them ten to one. 
And the cooperative movement goes on. It is widespread and deep 
in the hearts of the people. It is not spectacular, it makes little noise, 
it is slow and steady; but it is accepted as a principle throughout 
Russia. wy the great mass of ‘Resins workers, the farmers, 
cooperation is theoretically more acceptable than any other plan of 
action and practically it gives them greater satisfaction. Russia isa 
land of farmers. The working class of Russia is largely farmers. 
The small minority of industrial workers and theorists of the cities 
will not be able forever to dictate the form of organization under which 
these farmers shall live. Political parties come and go. They have 
their little reign of power and they perish. But cooperation is eternal. 


Cooperation in Certain Foreign Countries 


Argentina 


HE International Cooperative Bulletin (London), of March, 
T 1925, quotes La Cooperacion Libre (Buenos Aires) as authority 
for the statement that the chief council of the Museo Social 
Argentino has decided to establish a center of cooperative studies, 
the duties of which will include the following: The recording of 
everything of interest in the development of cooperation in Argentina, 
the supervision of the movement ‘‘to see that the principles of co- 
operation are honestly applied”; the eponomang st the cooperative 
idea through lectures, meetings, etc.; the establishment of connections 
with similar institutions in other countries; the organization o! ¢ 
free consultative and advisory service for cooperative societies: and 
efforts toward the passage of cooperative laws. 
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Czechoslovakia 



















A RECENT report of the Czechoslovak Statistical Office (No. 63, 
1924) contains data as to Czechoslovak cooperative societies 

engaged in farming their own or rented land. At the end of 1923 

' there were 346 such societies in operation, of which 274 were located 
in Bohemia, 64 in Moravia, 6 in Silesia, and 2 in Slovakia. 


Italy 


HE October-December, 1924, issue of the International Review 
of Agricultural Economics (Rome) contains (pp. 603, 604) a sum- 
mary of the 1923 report of the Association of Italian People’s Banks. 
Inquiry was made of 829 banks, but only 416 reported. These 
416 had in 1923, a membership of 498,756, capital amounting to 
385,534,000 lire * and deposits amounting to 3,969,405,000 lire. 


Scotland ? 


DURING 1924, the Scottish Cooperative Wholesale Society had 
sales of £17,307,707,* which represented an increase of £47,806 
over those of the year before. Goods manufactured in the society’s 
roductive departments were valued at £5,453,360, an increase of 
£298,027 over 1923. A saving of £176,377 was realized on the 
year's operations, of which £137,354 is to be returned as dividends 
on purchases. 












South Africa 4 




























IN October, 1923, there were in existence in South Africa 166 agri- 
cultural cooperative societies, of which 80 were unlimited-liability 
and 86 were fimited-lishility societies. There were also 9 “‘co- 
operative trading companies’’ with a membership of 8,551. 

There are maize-marketing societies in nearly every maize-produc- 
ing district of the Transvaal and Orange Free State. On June 30, 
1923, these societies numbered 25 and they had a membership of 
8112, and a business for the year of £577,293,' of which £126,834 
represented purchases of stein for members. ‘These societies, it 
is stated, are suffering a severe setback through having advanced to 
their members more than was realized from the crop, due to a great 
fall in prices. 

There are four tobacco producers’ societies in operation, one of 
which, that at Magaliesberg, has had conspicuous success. On 
June 30, 1923, this society had a membership of 3,582, a reserve 
fund of £42,866, and a business for the year of £91,481. Efforts 
have been made to establish other societies of this type but not until 
recently has it become apparent that the volume of business would 
justify sueh a step. The Government has now decided to assist 
financially the erection of cooperative stores for such societies. 


_ 


1 Lira at par= 19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 

* International Cooperative Bulletin, London, March, 1925, pp. 90, 91. 

’ Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies. 

‘International Institute of Agriculture. International Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, 
October-December, 1924, pp. 609-613. 
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The export of fruit is handled by the Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
Considerable difficulty has been experienced in this field, due to i, 
fact, 1t is said, that the organization began from the top and may, 
of the local affiliated societies ‘“‘hardly carry on active operations 
eeupenasiys undertakings at all.’ 

fiorts to organize the cotton growers have met with considerah) 
success. In 1922, ‘‘more than half of the cotton lint produced withiy 
the country was handled by cooperative societies.” On June 3 
1923, there were four such societies (with a membership of 944) anj 
a Central Cooperative Cotton Exchange formed in 1922. 

An interesting form of cooperation - ste been adopted on a small 
scale by meat producers at two centers in Natal. Cooperative 
butcheries have been set up and members deliver slaughter stock io 
them in rotation. The owners of the stock receive the actual amouyp; 
realized by retail sale, less a fixed sum deducted to pay for the butche 
employed and for native labor, the butcher receiving a certain sum 
for each animal handled. This system is only suitable for smilj 
villages, but it is claimed for the two societies that their operations 
have resulted in a higher price for the supplier of the stock and , 
lower price for the consumer. 

In most instances the marketing of wool is handled as a side |ine, 
but there are now three societies which specialize in this business, 

Other cooperative societies include the Cooperative Wine Growers, 
a society aie membership of 2,800 but facing a period of depression: 
17 dairy societies; and some 58 livestock societies. This last type of 
society is a new development, formed for the purpose of allowing 
poorer farmers to acquire livestock and farm implements, the credit 
of all members being pooled and loans obtained from the Government 
on the basis of this credit. 

Spain 


"THERE are in affiliation with the Federation of Cooperative 
Societies of Northern Spain 43 local societies, according to a 
article in the March 1, 1925, issue of La Coopération Belz 
(Brussels). ‘These societies in 1924 did a business amounting 
3,462,421 pesetas.® 
The Federation of Catalonian Societies is a union of three provir- 
cial unions whose importance is shown by the following figures: 


MEMBERSHIP AND BUSINESS OF SOCIETIES AFFILIATED WITH FEDERATION OF 
CATALONIAN SOCIETIES 








| 
Namber of Number of | Amountol 


sSisicl | “omtes 


business 




















§ Peseta at par=i9.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Under the provisions of the Spanish land settlement act of August 
90, 1917, 17 land settlements, mostly in mountaimous districts, have 
heen formed, according to the March 9, 1925 issue of Industrial and 
Labour Information (Geneva), and 10,500 hectares (25,946 acres) of 
land are under cultivation by the 1,215 settlers to whom allotments 
have been made. The purpose of the scheme is to distribute land to 
working-class families showing an aptitude for agricultural labor. 
After “five years of unbroken tenancy,” such families become the 
owners of the land granted. 

The new settlers are required to form a cooperative society to 
handle all matters relating to credit, savings, mutual aid, land 
improvement, buying of supplies, and marketing of produce. Such 
societies are subsidized by the State and are affiliated to the Federa- 
tion of Cooperative Societies of Land Settlements. 





WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Graduation of Building-Trades Apprentices in Cleveland, Ohio 


prentices have been maintained in the Cleveland public schoo 

and in April of this year the first group of apprentices were 
publicly and formally presented with diplomas. The formal gradu- 
ation is a new departure, and an elaborate commencement program 
was penser to give impressiveness to the occasion. The graduates 
numbered 150, divided among the classes in carpentry, plumbing, 
and bricklaying. , 

Courses in these three trades were the first to be established, and 
their work has proved so satisfactory that in January of this year 
courses in painting and electrical work were started. At present, 
according to the American Contractor of March 21, 1925, approxi- 
mately 1,000 apprentices are attending the part-time courses in thiese 
five trades, and there is a long waiting list of boys anxious to enter 
as soon as places can be found for them. 

The Cleveland plan involves the cooperation of the school authori- 
ties, the unions, the contractors, and the manufacturers and dealers 
in building materials. Part of the cost of carrying on the courses 
is met by the Federal Government, under the terms of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, and the remainder is provided by the local board of 
education. The building materials used are supplied by local manu- 
facturers and dealers, free of charge. The course in each trade is 
under the supervision of a committee made up of representatives of 
Fag of education and of the contractors and the unions in that 
trade. 

The boy who wishes to become an apprentice must pass an cxam- 
ination by this committee to show that he is able, both physically 
and mentally, to meet the requirements of his trade. If he succeeds 
in this, he is indentured to a contractor, and thereafter for four years 
his trade work and school work are correlated so as to give him both 
the manual dexterity and the technical and theoretical training 
required. Throughout the entire period of apprenticeship four 
hours each week must be given to the school work, and for this lis 
employer is to pay him the regular time rates. If a contractor finds 
hinself unable at any time during the four-year period to employ 4 
boy indentured to him, the boy is temporarily transferred by the 
committee to another contractor who can give him work, and 1 
this way continuous employment is insured. This is considered an 
exceedingly important feature, for where no such system exists, i 
apprentice may find himself out_of work for months at a time, and 
may as a natural consequence lose interest in the trade, look for 4 
job at which he can be sure of steadier employment, and gradually 
come to prefer the work he thus takes up and drop out of the build- 
ing trades altogether. Even when this does not occur, he loses jus! 
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«9 much of the time which should have been devoted to training in 
the trade he has chosen. Under the Cleveland system, on the other 
hand, at the close of his apprenticeship the youth has had four years 
of steady work, so planned as to give him a proemtrs training in 
the fundamentals, both manual and technical, of his craft. 


Protection of Apprentices in Austria 


Pre-war Conditions 


N FEW of the European countries have industrial apprentices been 
| so exploited and so inhumanely treated as in Austria until after 
the World War. According to a recent publication of the Lower 
Austrian Chamber of Labor,' a trade-union investigation made in 1892 
brought out the fact that there was a regular trade in apprentices. 
Dealers traveled through Bohemia collecting boys, mostly orphans, 
whom they brought to Vienna, where they sold them as apprentices at 
from 2 to 3 gulden (about $0.80 to $1.20) per head to handicraft 
masters, especially to turners, carpenters, shoemakers, and machinists. 
The period of their apprenticeship was generally five years—years of 
abuse, hunger, and long hours. Their hours of labor were from 5 
a.m. to 8 p: m., and after the regular hours of work they still had to 
clean up the shop. Their dinners usually consisted of potatoes and 
asoup made of flour and fat and on fast days (Fridays) they received 
only a dry bread pudding. At supper they were given a piece of 
bread and 4 kreuzer (about 2 cents). In addition to being fed poorly 
they were given plenty of beatings. Some of the handicraft masters 


employed as many as six apprentices and only one come emg 


wing to ill treatment many apprentices ran away from their 
masters to complain to the police authorities, but these generally gave 
the apprentices merely the choice between deportation to their home 
town or return to their brutal masters. A jury trial in 1896 of a 
master turner accused of ill treatment of his apprentices showed that 
of 43 boys apprenticed to him only 11 went through their full appren- 
ticeship training and became journeymen while the remaining 32 ran 
away. Nevertheless the defendant was acquitted. 

Although there were a few societies which had as their object the 
protection of apprentices, their activities covered only a relatively 
small number of apprentices. 

Even after the amendment of the Industrial Code on February 5, 
1907, the apprenticeship conditions continued to be bad. An 
improvement came with the rapid growth of the free (social- 
democratic) trade-unions, which in a periodical, ‘ Meisterlehre,’’ 
began to combat the abuses of the apprenticeship system. In this 
the trade-unionists were greatly aided by the journeymen’s repre- 
sentatives in the guilds, who on January 1, 1906, founded the Central 
Office for the Protection of Apprentices. During the period of its 
existence (1906-1921) this office accorded protection to eee 
in about 9,000 instances. The office was, however, greatly hampered 
by lack of funds, since it depended entirely on the meager revenues 
of the journeymen’s committees of the guilds. 


ences 


‘Austria. Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte in Niederésterreich. Lebrlingsschutz und Lehrlings- 
Firsorge der Wiener Arbeiterkammer 1921-1922. Vienna, 1923. 124 pp. ‘ 
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Postwar Conditions 


AFTER the war the working conditions of apprentices improve 

rapidly. Various protective labor laws enacted between 19) 
and 1921 hives accorded them a number of rights. Howeve 
unless the trade-unions and works councils look after the protectio, 
of apprentices, the latter enjoy these rights in a limited degree only 
because proper enforcement of the protective provisions has not yi 
been provided. The Federal law of July 14, 1921, on the introductio, 
of factory inspection, provides that the factory inspectors shall sq 
that the protective laws, decrees, and orders relating to the trainino 
of juvenile workers and apprentices are enforced, but until recently 
ho special inspector has been assigned to this task. 

In June, 1921, the Minist of § Social Welfare, the municipal a/. 
ministration of Vienna, the Vienna Chamber of Commerce and [p. 
dustry, and the Lower Austrian Chamber of Labor held a confereng 
for discussing measures for the reform of the apprenticeship systen 
and of welfare work for apprentices. These conferences resulted in ay 

reement between the municipality of Vienna and the Lower Austrian 

amber of Labor to establish jointly a vocational guidance office in 
connection with an employment office for male out female juvenile 
workers. In addition, the Lower Austrian Chamber of Labor esta). 
lished in November, 1921, an office for the free legal protection of 
apprentices which absorbed the Central Office for the rotection of 
Aupeenee. 

y the end of 1922 the office for the legal protection of apprentices, 
founded by the Lower Austrian Chamber of Labor, had established 
22 branches and had over 250 volunteer agents. The report for the 


— ending December 31, 1922, shows that it received 4,064 justi- 
efied complaints from apprentices which led to intervention. Most 


of these complaints related to illegal hours of labor (1,116), too low 
or illegal remuneration (1,015), failure to grant a food bonus (426), 
board and lodging (363), insufficient vocational training (210), and 
refusal of vacation (110). Complaimts of ill treatment were reli- 
tively few (37). In 594 cases the intervention of the office resulted 
in cancellation of the apprenticeship, while 510 complaints of appren- 
tices were rejected as unjustified. In addition, approximately 1,50) 
apprentices called in person at the office to obtain advice as to wage 
rates, cost-of-living bonus, hours of labor, vacation, ete., and 33) 
made similar inquiries by mail. The office also purchased through 
the Austrian Cooperative Wholesale Society 5,000 overcoats and 
sold them at low prices to apprentices. 
Having established the fact that the provisions of the industrial 
code with respect to the conclusion of apprenticeship contracts were 
being observed in rare instances only, the Lower Austrian Chamber 
of Labor informed the industrial authorities, the communes, and the 
guilds that it would insist on the strictest observance of these pro- 
visions. It also issued a leaflet ‘“‘Memorandum for children leaving 
school and for their parents,” 20,000 copies of which were handed 
to children leaving school. In this leaflet they were informed that 
the office for the protection of apprentices had drafted a model 4 
ee ei are contract, that forms of this model contract were to 
ad free of charge at the office, and that, if a guild contract form was 
to be used the parents should, before signing the contract, bring 1t (0 
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the office so that the form could be inspected for objectionable clauses. 
The Chamber of Labor also conducted a campaign among guilds 
with a view to having them adopt the chamber’s model apprentiee- 
ship contract. This campaign was very successful as a large number 
of guilds sent in orders for forms of this contract. 

his model contract provides for a 44-hour week, for apprentices 
under 18 years of age, with Saturday half holiday and for time and 
a half for overtime. It also provides for a vacation of two weeks 
with full pay fer apprentices under 16 years of age who have worked 
one year, and of one week for those over 16 years of age. 

According to article 98a of the Industrial Code the period of ap- 
prenticeship in Saerery trades may not be less than 2 and not more 
than 3 years, and in handicraft trades not less than 2 and not more 
than 4 years. 

Remuneration of apprentices was formerly optional with the mas- 
ter. Article 99 of the Industrial Code mere provided that the 
apprenticeship contract should contain the sa Fated of “possible” 
remuneration of the apprentice. Under an amendment to the code 
enacted by the National Assembly on July 11, 1922, three new 
articles were inserted which fix the remuneration of apprentices as 
follows: 

After the completion of the first third of the apprenticeship period 
apprentices are entitled to a remuneration to be fixed by the guild 
and journeymen’s committees, with due consideration of the trade 
branches and of local conditions. In the case of boys apprenticed to 
masters not benngiag to a guild the remuneration is to be fixed by 
a committee of the district industrial commission composed of two 
representatives each of employers and workers and after a hearing 
of employers’ and workers’ representatives of the trade group con- 
pr ’ The rates thus fixed are to be revised semiannually. The 
pay of apprentices may also be fixed by collective agreement, pro- 
vided that the rates so fixed are not less favorable than those fixed 
by the guild or the district industrial commission of the locality and 
trade in question. The rates fixed by guilds or district industrial 
commissions must be published in suitable form. 

In individual trades in Vienna and Lower Austria a gross dispropor- 
tion exists between the number of apprentices and journeymen 
employed, and this in spite of the fact that Article 100a of the Indus- 
trial Code provides that the _— by-laws shall regulate the ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen. ‘The Lower Austrian Chamber of Labor 
has therefore petitioned the provincial governments to remedy this 
situation, with the result that these have issued orders to all political 
and municipal authorities not to approve by-laws of guilds which do 
not explicitly fix the proportion of ae and journeymen. 
This proportion varies greatly in the individual trade guilds. Most 
of them iow masters to employ one apprentice for every two journey- 
men employed, while in some trades the corresponding proportion 
has been fixed at 1 to 3, 1 to 4, or even 1 to 5. A few guilds also 
wait the total number of apprentices that any one master may 
employ. 

_From the preceding data it will be seen that, although the appren- 
ticeship Tonditions are by no means entirely satisfactory, a great 
Improvement has taken place as compared with pre-war times. 
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English Plans for Increasing Apprentices in Building Trades 


S PART of the campaign for increased house building, th 
English Minister of Health appointed in October, 1924, , 
national building industry committee to coordinate and mor 

or less direct the work of a number of local committees of the same 
character. This committee has recently issued a memorandum cop. 
cerning apprenticeship, the main points of which are given in the 
Ministry ©: Labor Gazette (London) for February, 1925. 

In the main, the purpose of the memorandum is to secure the 
adoption of the recommendations made in April, 1924, by the national 
house building committee. (See Montuiy Lasor Review, July, 
1924, p. 185.) To this end, it is urged that all contracts made by 
local authorities for the erection of houses should contain a stipulation 
that the contractor with whom they are made shall employ not less 
than one-third as many apprentices as journeymen employed by him 
on or in connection with the work with which the contract is con- 
cerned. ‘This clause is subject to an overriding maximum of one 
apprentice to three craftsmen in the area of the local building industry 
committee.”’ 

Special forms of indenture are offered for use in the case of those 
entering apprenticeship above the normal age limit, and it is sug- 

ested that such entrants should serve a probationary period before 
eing accepted. The matter of training building laborers receives 
special attention. 

The committee call special attention to the recommendations regarding the 
apprenticeship of building trade laborers and others having previous knowledge 
of the trade. These are described in the memorandum as “adult” apprentices, 
as they may be apprenticed at an age even beyond the extended age (20 years 
permitted under the scheme for fresh entrants into the building trades. In 
another appendix the memorandum contains a suggested form of apprenticeship 
for such ‘‘adult’’ apprentices, which provides, inter alia, that the rate of wages 
for these apprentices shall be the agreed laborer’s rate for the first year of the 
term of apprenticeship, and thereafter successively 80, 90, and 95 per cent of the 


current standard rate of craftsmen, until the end of the third year, when the full 
standard rate of craftsmen becomes payable. 


The general plan involves cooperation with the educational autlor- 
ties, who, the memorandum suggests, may often be able to help in 
selecting youths suitable for apprenticeship and likely to develop into 
good craftsmen. Further, plans are suggested for supplementing the 
craft training of apprentices by classes for technical training, held 
either in the daytime or in the evening. 

The Minister of Health has issued a circular to the local authorities, 
indorsing the suggested proposals, and stating that he intends to make 
approval of housing schemes conditional upon their containing the 
apprenticeship clauses recommended in this memorandum. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





Strikes in Buenos Aires, First Half of 1924 


CCORDING to an official report! on strikes in the Federal 
A capital of Argentina, in the first six months of 1924 there 
were 36 strikes affecting 216,986 workers and causing a loss 
of 854,994 working-days and an estimated loss of wages amounting 
to 4,504,142.90 pesos.” 
The following table shows the number of strikes and strikers and 
the average number involved in each strike according to industries: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND STRIKERS IN BUENOS AIRES DURING THE FIRST SIX 
MONTHS OF 1924, BY INDUSTRY 








l 

Strikers Strikers 
Num- | 
Industry ber of | 
strikes 








Aver- Industry Aver- 


Num- | age per age 
ber strike strike 











2 13 || Polygraphy 145 

Tobacco 1 12 || Transportation 526 

Textile 1 | 360 || Glass, gypsum, earthen- 

Clothing . 46 800 
3 





| 23 69, 988 
| 98 





Metallurgy 


Construction 600 6, 027 























1 This is not the exact sum of the items, but is as printed in the report. 


Of the 216,986 strikers, 156,976 were men, 44,726 were women, and 
15,284 were minors. 

The following table shows the causes of the strikes, the number of 
working-days lost, and the estimated wages lost: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES, DAYS LOST, a anes phe pe WAGES LOST, BY CAUSE OF 


[Peso at par=96.48 cents; exchange rate varies] 








Number Number of 


: : Estimated wages 
Cause of strike working-days 
of strikes lost lost 





LS 27 i a eee memes aie eee 


La 


8 
2 
Organization 5 
Other causes 4 





36 

















| In general, the strikes were unsuccessful from the standpoint of the 
Ores only 2 being won, while 2 were partly successful and 32 were 
ost. 





1 tne Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Boletin, Buenos Aires, November, 1924, pp. 
1 Peso at par=96.48 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Belgium in 1924 


SUMMARY of the strikes and lockouts occurring in Belgiun 
during 1924, classified by industries and by causes, is givey 
in the Belgian Revue du Travail, February, 1925 (pp. 

290-292). 

There were 186 strikes settled during the year, which affecte, 
88,455 workers 82,747 of whom were strikers, the remainder, 5,703 
being forced out of employment by the strikes. During the same 
period there were 2 lockouts affecting 1,700 workers. The 13% 
strikes involved 657 enterprises and the 2 lockouts 53. 

The following table shows the number of strikes occurring in the 
various industries, the number of establishments affected, the number 
of strikers, and the number of other workers unemployed because 
of the strikes: 

STRIKES IN BELGIUM DURING 1924, BY INDUSTRY 








Number of Number of 
Radiat mae Workers 
involv involved 
Num- = Num- ’ 
Industry ber of ae i Industry ber of —— 
strikes - : strikes - ™ 
-| Direct-| 4; Irect-| ,.~ 

ly direct-' ly _|*lirect. 





kK 35 
1, 921 
1, 214 
1, 239 
186 
50 
175 
715 
154 
8, 875 
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The most important cause of strikes was the demand for increased 
wages, which caused 136 strikes and involved 71,974 workers. The 
next most important causes were protests against the dismissal of 
workers and demands for reinstatement of discharged workers, which 
resulted in 22 strikes including 4,888 workers, and the question of 
labor organization, which caused 11 strikes and involved 1,127 
workers. Of the remaining 17 disputes, which affected 4,758 workers, 
7 were caused by trouble over the labor contract, 5 by trade-union 
questions, 4 by dismissal of foremen, and 1 was over the length of the 
workday. The questions of an increase in wages and of the estab- 
lishment of a labor contract were each the cause of 1 lockout. 

Forty-five strikes, with 11,229 strikers, were settled in favor of the 
workers, 78, with 26,484 strikers, in favor of the employers, and 
63 strikes, with 45,034 strikers, and the 2 lockouts were ended by a 
compromise. 





Labor Disputes in Finland in 1924 ' 


N FINLAND 31 labor disputes oe 266 employers and 
| 3,051 workers were reported as having taken place in 1924. Of 


these, 25 were reported as strikes, 3 as actually neither strikes 
nor lockouts, and reports conflicted as to the remaining 3 disputes. 


1 Finland. Socialministeriet. Social Tidskrift No. 3, 1925, pp. 200-207. 
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The greatest number of disputes (5) took place in the clothing 
industry, while the sawmill industry had the largest number of 
workers involved (766). Nine disputes affected less than 25 workers 
each and 11 over 100 workers. The most extensive dispute in- 
volved 400 workers. The average number of workers affected per 
dispute was 98. 

Over half the disputes in 1924 lasted less than 2 weeks each, the 
average duration being 23.2 days. The number of days lost through 
disputes in 1924 was 46,709 as against 261,473 in 1923. The wage 
loss in 18 disputes for which data on this point were secured amounted 
to 1,474,367 marks.’ 

Reports covering 22 disputes affecting 2,066 workers, or 67.7 per 
cent of the total number of workers involved in the disputes of 1924, 
show that 1,186 or 57.4 per cent were o ized into trade-unions. 

Twenty seven or 87.1 per cent of all the disputes were caused by 
disagreements over wages. About half of all the disputes, affecting 
about one-third of the workers, resulted m a compromise. 

Coneiliators appointed by the Ministry of Social affairs officiated 
in 2 disputes. 





1 Finnish mark at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in March, 1925 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 


exercised his good offices in connection with 61 labor disputes 
during March, 1925. These disputes affected a known 
total of 34,388 employees. The table following shows the name 
and location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute 
occurred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or 
controversy not having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or 
trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the 
terms of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the number 
of workmen directly and indirectly affected. 
On April 1, 1925, there were 44 strikes before the department 
for settlement and, in addition, 34 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 78. 


"Fs Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, 
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Statistics of Immigration for February, 1925 




















By J. J. Konna, Cuier Sratistician U. 8S. Bureau or IMMiGRation uly-- 
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HE figures for February, 1925, show a total of 30,828 aliens 
T (20,913 immigrant and 9,915 nonimmigrant) admitted and 
10,214 (4,087 emigrant and 6,127 nonemigrant) departed, 
resulting in an increase to our alien population for the month offBsuar 
20,614, compared with 15,776 in January, 1925. The number ofr ’™ 
aliens debarred and deported during February was 1,624 and 900 
respectively, the principal cause for returning them to the countryfj*— 
whence they came was that they were without proper visas under 
the immigration act of 1924. 

The countries contributing more than 1,000 each of the 20,913 
immigrant aliens admitted in February, 1925, were Canada (5,(80): 
Germany (3,093); Mexico (2,427); Irish Free State (2,070); and 
England (1,124). Of the 4,087 emigraxt aliens departed this imonth, 
1,050, or 26 per cent, were Italians going to Italy. 

About 16 per cent of the immigrants in February were under |é 
years of age; 74 per cent were between 16 and 44 years of age; an 
10 per cent were 45 years of age and over. Of the emigrants 5 pe 
cent were under 16 years of age; 75 per cent were from 16 to 44 years; 
and 20 per cent were 45 years and over. Of these two classes, males 
constituted 55 per cent and females 45 per cent of the immigrants 
and males 78 per cent and females 22 per cent of the emigrants. 

The country or area of birth of the 30,820 aliens admitted ir 
February under the immigration act of 1924 is shown in Table 4. 
Eight aliens who arrived before the effective date of the act were 
admitted in February, 1925, making a total of 30,828 admissions 
during this month, as shown in Table 1. 

Of the 18,984 nonimmigrant and nonquota immigrant aliens in 
February, 10,606 were admitted as natives of nonquota countries 
3,879 as returning residents; 2,123 as temporary visitors for busines 
or pleasure; 1,109 as persons passing through the country; 901 « 
wives and children of United States citizens; and 366 of the othe 
admissible classes not charged to the quota, including ministers and 
professors and their wives and children, Government officials, students 
and admissions to carry on trade under existing treaty. 
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| ype 1.—-INWARD AND OUT WERE Titer an MOVEMENT, JULY, 1924, TO FEB- 


SO 






















































Inward Outward 
Aliens admitted [united Aliens departed (United Aliens 
Period States | Total States | motal de- 
i citi- or . citi- | “ge. | Darred 
.| Non- zens | riv on- zens 
— immi-| Total | ar- — emi- | Total | de- |Parted 
gr grant rived grant | prant parted 
1924 
Ta ae 11, 661) 11, 112) 22, 773] 20, 927} 43, 700} 8, 493) 15,747) 24, 240) 43, 812) 68, 052 1, 929 
August ar 23, 290| 13, 966) 37, 256) 44, 791| 82,047| 8, 633] 14, 738) 23, 371) 37, 657 61, 028} 2,114 
mumbel. -.disctesenes 27, 941| 20, 057| 47, 998] 57, 2321105, 230| 8, 671| 14, 580| 23, 251| 23, 849| 47, 100| 2° 389 
tghEF - . cidimensteccs 27, 402) 17, 822) 45, 224) 31,474) 76, 698) 8,941) 12, 067) 21,008) 19, 951 40, 959; 2,341 
Rotana ae os 29, 345) 12, 386) 41, 731) 22, 297) 64,028). 8,605) 9, 645] 18, 250) 14, 741) 32, 991 2, 149 
skeweasececee , 088) -9, 612) 37,710) 17, 219) 54, 929) 14, 288) 10, 895) 25, 183) 17, 388 42, 571) 2,102 
ens 9a 20, 952} 8, 880} 29, 832] 16,987] 46,819| 6,188] 7,873] 14, 056] 22, 538| 36,5941 2, 001 
ve Khar 20,913} 9, 915) 30, 828| 23, 186) 54,014| 4,087! 6, 127| 10, 214| 23, 211| 33,425| 1, 624 
SORE AEE A 189, — 750) 293, 352/234, — 465, 67, 901; 91, 672|159, 573/203, 147/362, 720! 16, 649 





















ABLE 2.— 


LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FROM 
THE UNITED STATES, JULY, 1924, TO FEBRUARY, 1925, BY COUNTRY 























Immigrant Emigrant 
Country 

February, ng Bo on February, many, $008, 
1925 ary, 1925 1925 ary, 1925 
eit is wien sbatek ant thinacwalieietniinighinaa nasties 55 6 258 
Kc CARR een ed coda ghhestoquenh hhh ues edicdics 73 504 18 231 
OURO AK eSasrndeantemusedanaudnssseseletihncouee 59 473 2 378 
in cncwdsitiatiitdeacnckatlih dit isa<decesee 5 113 3 164 
8 OE SASIRENE Tp RRS: I RIE SESE RIES 217 1, 533 67 1, 587 
iguNie SSeS SSCEORENT RS Ctbewccsecad 17 go Gapagetnemep ter smc iklr SMe oer 
ES SSS Ne See ee te 239 1,457 5 376 
pc RE ESAS oT AE SG 9 _, Jere 5 
SE ta ae on aingrherniapeastawea-daleamwea bale 45 300 25 253 
SR, SEE CONNOR. oo ois wd ann ddeceddbuawenccan 275 2, 601 53 769 
PRM ah Gh cin 5ss degdeeoescadcccccedeuss sock 3, 093 26, 982 227 1, 829 
ORR RR oe? | es a 1,124 8, 970 382 4, 782 
nt etliclnathenosiwil 32 883 3 171 
NRA SSMS EES! PRS SOY Sigs Pe 922 7, 599 59 1, 575 
Debiiicedetatl dntOvepaksi lbs eeemmedialtapcness 52 571 1 40 
EPS Vote act SB a SSP a alate aie Be 56 450 340 5,014 
PE Regs nadce SubbbedRbacbhhecmevidbesdnséwnn 61 419 18 522 
a ga ~ess| a | 1,00 | anene 

ly, inclu cuy end Sardinia. ................... t . 
ee ka oa a 17 136 4 25. 
OS ER TE >" AEE os” See oe eee Seo 45 302 8 354 
REE ETO SRP eS Reeees eee Went s 10 63 1 11 
ae. ood Ses os oes ba Sécee ocak oneee 1233 974 77 429 
Me 1 SERS OS ee See Oe lose a aie aS 793 3, 765 44 1,127 
igi ipieewes> os debs> <0 Velde, ond Maden” 620 2, 858 85 2,470 

, including Azores, Ca erde, an ade 
un idling Aaaies Ca Pi AER ENE wie. 68 397 74 2, 938 
NS ics seca co bkin cS bi Qubeuesccececbeemuw 145 774 ' 39 955 
ineluding Ganary and Balearic OS Seana eat | S86 38 8,101 
nd Canary and Balearic Islands -____....... 20 1 » 

i kage 27. ep RE & oma pipe 966 5, 717 60 628 
bh gh oc ccc wbeadeedb cde S8bdbon poco wwe 140 1,197 17 330 
Denk JU Sees dhe dt none cabin 32 ne 97 
aD. ech uthasasdaddeChde ccutcccbiveer 73 483 88 i, 775 
SE aT re So Sa eee 16 90 2 62 
Sin <cbdlixanscdbstacn~-<5cbes 12, 259 88, 999 2, 917 56, 062 
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TaBLe 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED fF RO 
THE UNITED STATES, JULY, 1924, TO FEBRUARY, 1925, BY COUNTRY—Continueg 








Immigrant Emigrant 





a 
July, 1924, July, 192 
get to Febru- | February, | \,° Febru’ 


ary, 1925 ary, 1995 





ee 


34 
2, 339 
102 
765 
5 
19 



































South America (not specified) 
Other countries 


Total Western Hemisphere 
Grand total 























TasLe 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES, JULY, 1924, TO FEBRUARY, 1925, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, 
SEX, AND AGE GROUP 











Immigrant Emigrant 





July, 1924 July, 1924, 
yg tae to Febru. F ery. to Febru- 


ary, 1925 ary, 1925 





74 


B 
z 


SF 


S-8 


Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian 
Dutch and Flemish 


S 


525n28a5,. 


a 

















4 
S 
=> 


wal l-l | lelelelelelele | tt 






TABL 
gEX, AND AGE GROUP—Continued 





IMMIGRATION 


2338 


zs 3._IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES, JULY, 1924, TO FEBRUARY, 1925, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, 

























































—— 
Immigrant Emigrant 
Race or people Jul 

, February, | 74¥; 1924, | February, | July, 1924, 

: 1925 to Febru- 1925 | to Febru- 

ary, 1925 ary, 1925 
4 MeRICER . - - 20 on etnse -conneneeween ee cee e+e ae0e- 2, 394 15, 497 220 1, 916 
39 Pattie ISM << 2202 ne cc cc cn nccccccccccccccoeccccee- 2 ye he ede 3 
02 POBEL. 5 an seen odengeannocwcecaccdbosscmpocsceecruesass 271 1, 989 90 2, 442 
65 Portuguese... -----222-- 2-222 - nn en ne nn eee ewww ne------ 70 434 74 2, 987 
i RUMANIAN . .. 22s ewssowewe se weccccceeseoncacnsocco<- 37 296 40 905 
19 Ce 89 971 61 503 
73 Ruthenian (Russniak) --..-.--......--...---.---------- 28 543 2 53 
R scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) -._.-__- 2, 223 13, 495 130 2, 401 
Oo Be Be, kee ttle - -- <- ne -- <b eee 1, 708 19, 154 105 1, 999 
Mm RR st Seen AR RS SEs OE 69 369 4 418 
87 Qpaatiel - .. ce ons pqgee inne gece sc cons qepecccce soem 26 384 105 3, 657 
= Spanish BEINR ois ~~ 2 ~ econo seme e no-one gang 136 1, 414 88 849 
B OE. ia agp rnnaenecenccdngdncemwecbagpocececaugeil 38 F 11 309 
BR ORDER EE Sa ttt ee EN MS 9 47 6 131 
us he NN Rete an win ceapinemwcndh mea Saae deen 87 838 2 60 
) West Indian (except Cuban) ........................... 14 188 - 18 325 
| RE nd EL ES Oe ea OS. 36 411 5 267 
GS Ea SC oe oe ee OE 20, 943 189, 602 4, 087 67, 901 
Re OO EER ES Sees ene ee SO ee eee ae All 11, 469 103, 917 3, 183 800 
WP Ennnw tilhy TERI ih dase So SM: F 9, 444 85, 685 904 14, 101 

Age group: 

i Se en ee PR 3, 407 34, 678 213 3, 048 
WB 06 adh SSRs Rit tinder dtinn sede momniins teed 15, 483 135, 726 3, 053 50, 230 

46 yeue Gn GUE |. 5 2s ccc oes cesi es 2, 023 19, 198 821 14, 62 





BIRTH 


Taste 4.—-ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRA- 
TION ACT OF 1924, JULY, 1924, TO FEBRUARY, 1925, BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF 


[Quota immigrant aliens are charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonquota immigrant aliens are not 


eharged to the quota] 












































Admitted 
ber sort Number 
A 1 | Quota immigrants | 9% 700- Jul x 
; nnua uota an yi, 
Country or area of birth quota se Total 1924, to 
grants during | Feb. 28, 
February} 1925 
July to February| Febru | 
February y i 
Quota countries: | 
lg RS ieee ee ee ey ae 2 
ee id oh an uieeinceusurkeeeae 100 St Wadd: a tickikcwas 36 36 257 
nn SR Er a Cae OES IE: Senge aimee: "7 4 
Arabian peninsula_-_-._.............__- 100 2 SE Ged See eas 5 
pS CE RE SR ae © 124 i gies ee 14 14 76 
Sg AT a aa 121 97 2 98 100 1, 972 
EEE a Ss Fae Cee. 2 785 460 61 63 124 1,129 
RT SRE ae 512 325 34 108 142 1, 301 
a I SSR ee ESE Ge Seer RG 
a RS 100 80 3 10 | 13 171 
Cameroon (British) ..............._._. SIDI RE RS, APR 3 
ameroon (French) ................._- | SRS RE ay oe TO ee, 
| a Sere 2 100 61 5 299 304 6, 297 
oS SS ee eee © 3,073 1,600 223 152 375 2, 930 
RS rd coe cca ccobstbweuccsen 228 160 13 3 16 183 
err ee Ses o 2, 789 1,487 241 109 350 2, 792 
RR pi or ras coal 100 64 6 10 16 147 
on) a ae See 124 74 ss) 8 16 117 
pia (Abyssinia) .._............. "8 ORGS 5 ROI Tek See aah hk BAIT ST RE 
a TRIES STS pe 471 301 50 70 120 1,040 
ee eae 3, 954 2, 199 225 314 539 6, 332 
‘Including colonies, dependencies, or protectorates. 
[1189] 
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Taste 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRA. 
doe OF a JULY, 1924, TO FEBRUARY, 1925, BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF 
B —Continu 








Admitted 





Nonim- . 
migrants Number 
and non- admitted 
quota July 1, 
immi- U Ley ts 

eb. ‘ 
Fa | 1995 


Country or area of birth Quota immigrants 








February 





Quota countries—Continued. 
Germany 


eR 


228 esie8s 


Iraq (Mesopotamia) 
Irish Free State 


orocco 
Muscat (Oman) 
te (British) 
Netherlands ! 


New Zealand 
New Guinea 


Aro er 

Togoland (British) 
Togoland (French) 
Turkey 


Yap pe other Pacific Islands 
Yugoslavia. 


TU ss isitacinesitetinss deiepntsstiadatiinitincanb ti 


Non pate ~ tam 








Independent countries of Central and 
South America. 





118, 428 























heated 
18, 984 2 292, 017 





1 Including colonies, dependencies, or protectorates. 
2 Does not include 1,335 aliens from quota countries who arrived prior to June 30, 1924, and were admitted 
after that date. 
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FACTORY AND MINE INSPECTION 





‘Arizona 





THE State mine inspector of Arizona, in his thirteenth annual 
report, presents the following summary data as to the activities 

of his office during the year: 

Mines and leases inspected, Dec. 1, 1923, to Dec. 1, 1924____ 128 

Tee PRORGO Gb 6.4 a> 4rgiin on eanidn om é<laedipe iin one 323 

CO is 5 how dncids dod nine a Gkeeegabeetiinwented «04 21 


Serious and minor accidents__.._.......----.----------_-- 887 
Palen pete, Jidedc Wubi. Mid sede 40 





Massachusetts 


A STATEMENT submitted by the Department of Labor and 
Industries of Massachusetts shows that eg 2 month of 
ebruary, 1925, there were 4,304 inspections made the depart- 
ent, 1,252 orders were issued relative to industrial health, industrial 
fety, and the employment of women and children. There were 28 
rosecutions during the month, and verdicts of guilty were secured 
23 cases. Seven of the cases involved the employment of minors 
tprohibited processes and on dangerous machinery, and 12 involved 
e nonpayment of wages. During the month $1,664 in wages was 
aid by employers to employees after complaint had been entered 
ith the department. 
During the year ending November 30, 1924, there were 65,987 
pections and reinspections made. Wages paid by employers to 
ployees during the year after eonrpbaing had been shitered with the 
epartment amounted to $26,933.64. 
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Minnesota 


STATEMENT furnished by the Minnesota Industrial Commis- 
sion shows that during the first quarter of 1925 the division of 
cident prevention made 5,817 inspections and issued 1,448 orders. 
mpliances were secured in 804 cases. The following statement 
ows the activities of this division by months: 


e 
ee 
PR Tee Pe 

















Month prone Orders —— 
NE LN SITS ET! PES ETO EO, Se Fe EE eS ee ee ee 2, 000 554 315 
eee ee eee ee merpanidpa waned pavindaatne ueidiiatauiimdl 1, 727 385 259 
SOE SS eS Ee DESY y Paes Cine Ty PT SR Bee | Ds Mp eepeN HTP oe 2, 090 509 230 
PE dn cdbcbudsdstidmrtukpencdbataaknidectanstibbtnewseneiee 5, 817 1, 448 804 
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New Jersey * 


"THE Bureau of Hygiene and Sanitation of the New Jersey Depar, 

ment of Labor, during the fiscal year 1923-24 made 13,850 
inspections, of which 57 were of tunnels, 219 were of mines anj 
quarries, 570 of mercantile establishments, 4,409 of bakeries an4 
confectionery establishments and 8,613 were inspections of factoric: 
As a result of. these inspections, 4,301 orders were issued, 1,743 
were complied with, and 163 were canceled. 

A law was recently passed in New Jersey, extending the Scope 
of the workmen’s compensation law to include specified occupationg| 
diseases. It is expected that this law will have a “ decided influences 
on the work of promoting better sanitary conditions in trades wher 
workers are exposed to dangerous trade poisons. An improvement 
has already been noted in plant upkeep, maintenance and gener| 
sanitary practices in industries where trade poisons are used that 
come under the jurisdiction of this legislation. ’’ 





Ohio 


ACCORDING to the March and April, 1925, issues of Industria] 
Relations (Columbus, Ohio), during March the division of 
workshops and factories of the Ohio Department of Industrial Rels- 
tions made 4,035 inspections as compared with 3,584 in February, 
Of the inspections made during March, 3,400 were inspections of 
factories, while the remainder were of buildings of various sorts. 
As a result of these mspections 965 orders were issued to insure 
compliance with the sanitation and safety laws. 
During the same month the division of mines and mining made 
293 inspections of mines (299 in February). Seven fatalities were 
also investigated. 


he 





1 New Jersey. Department of Labor and Rehabilitation Commission. Annual report, for the yex 
July 1, 1923, to June 30, 1924. [Trenton , 19247], p. 23. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING 





“4 


AMONG the activities reported by State labor bureaus, the follow- 
ing are noted in this issue of the Montary Labor Review: 
Arizona.—Mine inspection, page 235. 

California.—Recent employment statistics, page 141. 

[llinois.—Recent employment statistics, pages 138 and 143; and 
industrial accidents in coal mines, page 182. 

lowa.—Recent employment statistics, pages 138 and 145. 

Maryland.—Recent employment statistics, page 146. 

Massachusetts.—Recent minimum-wage orders, page 109; recent 
employment statistics, pages 138 and 147; operations under the State 
workmen’s compensation law, page 190; and factory inspection, page 
230. 

Minnesota.—The division of women and children of the Industrial 
Commission of Minnesota reports 926 regular inspections and 683 
special serene made for the first quarter of this year. The 

eater part of the work of the investigators has during this period 
een confined to the three largest cities of the State, only seven other 
towns having been visited. ‘Two hundred and eighty-one orders 
were issued to secure compliance with various sections of the State 
labor law. 

Two employers were prosecuted for violating the hour law regu- 
lating the employment of women, and in each case the employer was 
fined $25. One employer was prosecuted for failure to keep a record 
of his employee’s working hours; sentence was suspended in this 
case. 

Wage adjustments in the amount of $2,588.94 were paid to meet the 
requirements of Wage Order No. 12. This involved 55 firms and 
139 woman and minor male employees. 

Other activities noted in this issue of the Montaiy Lasor Review 
include work of the public employment offices, page 138; and factory 
inspection, page 235. 

issourt.—Report of the Negro Industrial Commission, page 32. 

Nevada.—Operations under the State workmen’s compensation act, 
page 191. 

New J ersey.—Industrial accidents and diseases, page 183; operations 
under the State workmen’s compensation act, page 193; and factory 
and mine inspection, page 236. 

New Y ork.—Average weekly earnings of factory employees, page 84; 
recent employment statistics, page 148. 

North Carolina.—The Commissioner of the Department of Labor 
and Printing of North Carolina in the thirty-fourth report of the 
department recommends the enactment of a workmen’s compensation 
law, safety legislation, laws for the better protection of children and 
women employed in industry, the application of the eight-hour day 
especially in the more hazardous and “wearing” occupations, and 
Igislative authority for the department of labor to act as a board 
ot mediation and conciliation in labor disputes. 
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Other information from the report include wages, page 85; unem.- 
ployment, page 139; and placement of the deaf, page 151. 
hio.—Recent employment statistics, page 140; and factory and 
mine inspection, page 236. 
Oklahoma.—Recent employment statistics, pages 140 and 149: and 
operations under the State workmen’s compensation act, page 193. 
Virginia.—Public instruction as to benefits of the State workmen’ 
compensation act, page 194. 
isconsin.—Recent employment statistics, pages 140 and 150. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR 





Cosette tn Nasmmalelng: i Aah 


THE International Molders’ Journal for February, 1925, states 
that the year 1924 was on the whole a very unsatisfactory year 
in the foundry industry. 


It was a year during which the trade depression was so severe at one time as 
to prompt the executive board to extend the out-of-work benefits. As a result, 
137,310 out-of-work stamps were placed in members’ due books during the 
year. The last quarter called for 38,545 out-of-work stamps, indicating how 
unsatisfactory trade conditions were in the last three months of the year. 


The same authority states that the expenditures from the sick- 
benefit fund were much above the average. 


As is usual with periods of dull trade, the sick benefits mount up, $43,296.20 
being paid out in sick benefits during the quarter, a total of $208,114.40 being 
paid out during the year. Nineteen hundred and twenty-four was one of the 
years when the total disbursements for sick benefits exceeded the income, the 
payments exceeding the receipts by $6,788.63. 


From January 1, 1896, to December 31, 1924, the iron molders’ 
union paid out $4,753,060.65 in sick benefits. 





Congress of Pan American Federation of Labor ! 


THE Pan American Federation of Labor held its fourth convention 

in Mexico City, Mexico, December 4 to 9, 1924, under the chair- 
manship of the late Mr. Samuel Gompers. A résumé of the princi- 
al features of the resolutions which were adopted pertaining to 
abor, follows: 


The congress pronounced in favor of a rise in wages, in order that the workers 
might be able not only to provide for their every-day requirements, but also to 
enjoy some measure of comfort and to effect economies for their old age. 

On the proposal of the delegates of the Dominican Republic, the Congress 
requested the affiliated organizations to make every effort to secure the intro- 
duction of the eight-hour day in that country, and also to secure that native 
workers should be preferred to immigrants. 

On the proposal of the delegates of Panama, the congress recommended that 
national workers should be preferred to workers from Jamaica and Barbados, 
who were often employed on the canal by reason of the lower wages which they 
were willing to accept. 

_ On the proposal of the delegates of Guatemala, the congress demanded the 
introduction of the eight-hour day in Guatemala and the fixing of a minimum 
wage for workers and domestic servants; also the establishment of conciliation 
and arbitration committees and the recognition of the right to strike. 





‘International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, March 2, 1925, p. 26. 
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Difficulties in Compilation of Statistics in China 


HE Chinese Economie Monthly, published by the Chinese Goverp. 
ment Bureau of Economic Information, for February, 199; 
contains an article (pp. 23-32) on the difficulties connected with 
collecting economic statistics in China. The Chinese bureau hag 
been collecting statistics for about four years. Comparatively litil, 
has been published, however, as often after much laborious work in t}\, 
collection and compilation of the figures they are found to be valueless, 
The lack of a common system of weights and measures presents the 
chief difficulty in the compilation of statistics, while the inaccuracy of 
population and production figures makes it impossible to check figures 
which might otenwien be usable. For example, the figures on pro- 
duction of some agricultural products represent only the amount 
which is handed to the Government as tax while for others records do 
not cover consecutive years or are shown only in percentages. If 
these figures on production were accurate, or if the statistics as to the 
opulation or those on imports and exports were more than estimates, 
it might be possible to check one set of figures by comparison with the 
others. In 1912 the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce began 
to publish an annual statistical report dealing with manufactures and 
commerce and in 1914 the first agricultural statistics were published. 
China as a whole is still largely controlled by custom and tradition. 
The annual rent of land which has been long under cultivation was 
fixed between landlord and tenant in most cases a couple of hundred 
years ago and since then the annual rent paid from year to year has 
varied according to the relation of the crop to the area cultivated. 
If, for example, the grain which actually ripens covers approximately 
seven-tenths of the area the crop is considered 70 per cent, and the 
rent for the year is set at 70 per cent of the fixed rent. An expert 
farmer can judge the percentage just before the grain is harvested. 
Taxes are reduced by the Government on the basis of the crop pro- 
duced, a 10 per cent reduction being allowed when the crop is 40 or 
50 per cent and so on. When crop-production figures for different 
years are compared for the same Province or district. there are often 
great discrepancies found. This may be due to the imelusion of 
various kinds of grain under the same heading at different times 
or to wrong conversions of the local systems of weights. 

In contrast with western countries where there are standard systems 
of weights and measures, those used in China differ between Provinces 
and districts and even in the same district there may be two or more 
weight units used for different purposes although the name of the unit 
is the same. The ordinary equivalent for a sap aria “neem 
is correct only for the system of weights adopted by the Maritime 
Customs Service. In Shanghai, for example, a picul of rice is 150 
catties and of wheat 135 catties,:while in Yunnan the equivalents 
are 1,200 and 1,000 catties, respectively, and there are still other 
oo for beans, Indian corn, and other cereals. In Tsinan in 
addition to the pound avoirdupois there are five other units in common 
use. . 

In measurements there are similar differences. An “ official mow’ 
contains 6,000 square feet but there are many other kinds of mow 
which range from 8,000 to 17,500 square feet. One chih (foot) of 
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cloth measure is generally one-tenth larger than one chih of wood 
measure although there is no uniformity in either measure as between 
different cities. In some — the chih is of different length for 
measurements of cloth, silk, fine timber, ordinary timber used for 
building, and for furs, ribbon, ete. 

The most confused systems of weights and measures are found 
in the large cities as merchants from different Provinces trading there 
bring their own measures with them and frequently these measures 
are modified to suit the local conditions and new units come into use 
which differ from the local and their own original measures. In 
Peking, where a new official unit of 32 centimeters has been estab- 
lished, 71 seales all supposed to represent the same unit of length 
were collected, the range being from 27 centimeters to 41.1 centime- 
ters. These variations could apparently be multiplied indefinitely. 
The Central Government has adopted a uniform system of weights 
and measures but so far it has been rigidly applied only in the Prov- 
ince of Shansi,-where the provincial authorities mspect the instru- 
ments used by the merchants onee a year. 

The second difficulty in collecting Chinese statistics is caused by the 
different values of the currency. Although the Yuan Shih-kai 
dollar has become the national coin, silver in taels is still extensively 
used, there being 72 standard taels in use m 72 large commercial 
centers. Even these do not include all the taels at these places, as 
each city has different taels for different purposes, while smaller towns 
have their own taels for local uses. The taels differ in both weight 
and fineness. The bankers know their relative par values but the 
rates of exchange depend upon the demand and supply of silver 
at the twe localities concerned. In some places anil silver dimes 
take the place of dollars but, like the dollars, the value varies accord- 
ing to the fineness of the silver. The use of brass cash has largely 
been given up and copper coins worth 10 or 20 cash are in general use. 
The exchange varies in different places, however, from less than 200 
to 270 to the dollar. One tiao is nominally 1,000 cash or 100 coppers 
but its value also differs widely and is further complicated by the 
practice of giving the tiao a 2 per cent discount, making it worth 49.9 
instead of 50 coppers. Comparison of prices, therefore, between 
different places depends upon what the monetary unit stands for’ in 
each case and’ in addition it is necessary to know how the copper- 
are exchange rate at one place compares with that at the other 
place. : 

A writer in the North China Herald of August 19, 1916, ts quoted 
as follows in his summarization of China’s money troubles: 

If 2 man comes into a shop one day when 93 cash constitute 100, and of these 
93 cash 70 per cent should consist of large cash and 30 per cent small cash, and 
he makes a 29-cash purchase he will readily spend an hour or so arguing with 
the shopkeeper as to what 70 per cent of 93 per cent of 29 is; and since the Chinese 
have no actual system of reckoning on pet, it must all be calculated with the 
ubiquitous suan pan, or “abacus.” Is there any wonder, then, seeing that a 
hundred cash are not a hundred, and a thousand cash not a thousand, that: the 


Chinese say that if you take any given sum on the street and convert and recon- 
vert it ten times, you will have nothing left, even if you start with a million. 


Thé wages of laborers in most localities are a in coppers and 
the necessaries of life are also priced in coppers. There is such a close 


relation between these two in terms of that currency that a conversion 
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of the wages into dollar equivalents will give an entirely wrong 
impression unless the living conditions are known. Twenty-five 
cents a day, for instance, is a very low wage, but in a particular 
locality silver dollars may be so scarce and the necessaries of life 
so low that the wages may in reality yield quite a surplus to the 
laborer. 

In financial statistics the difficulty of converting foreign currencies 
makes it almost impossible to reach even an estimate of the indebted- 
ness of China. Nearly all foreign loans to China are made in the 
currencies of the creditor countries and the fluctuation of the ex- 
change rates makes it practically useless to calculate accurately sums 
below thousands of dollars or even hundreds of thousands. 

Standardization in China is needed not only in the weights, mea- 
sures, and currency systems but also in the names of commodities. 
Various commodities may be known by one name and one commodity 
may have several names. Zinc formerly had no name but was called 
by the same name as lead. Indian corn has a standard name but 
has totally different names in Peking, Shanghai, and Szechwan. 
It is therefore necessary to know the local names of all the different 
commodities in order to interpret statistical returns intelligently. 
In regard to manufactured articles the situation is still worse, so that 
it is nearly impossible to collect the market quotations on piece gooxs, 
for example, without sending samples of the goods to investigators. 
Much confusion has been caused, too, by the use of both Chinese and 
Japanese names for one article. Production figures in manufacturing 
plants, also, are seldom accurate, as often the full producing capacity 
of the plant is given instead of the actual quantity produced. 

Geographical names are another cause of perplexity to the statis- 
tician as almost all cities of China have two names,.one used under 
the Manchu dynasty and one under the Republic, while some have 
had their names changed more than once under the Republic. 





Norwegian Profit-Sharing Scheme? 


UN DER a profit-sharing scheme inaugurated by a Norwegian 

* shipping company as an incentive to its workers to remain in 
its employment, members of crews on vessels in the American service 
who have been in the employ of the company for not less than 18 
months are to receive 10 per cent of the net profits; members of 
crews on vessels in both American and European service 744 per cent; 
and members of crews on vessels in European service who have 
been in the employ of the company for not less than 12 months 5 per 
cent. 





Creation of National Economic Council in Portugal * 


With a view to lowering the price of foodstuffs of primary neces- 

sity and of raw materials as well as coordinating the study of 
all economic questions a National Economic Council was recently 
created in Portugal. The council is composed of the Prime Minister 


2 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Feb. 23, 1925, pp. 32, 33. 


* Idem, p. 14. 
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and the Ministers of Finance, the Colonies, Labor, and Agriculture. 
The powers and duties of this council are as follows: (1) To take 
necessary Steps for the standardization of the price of foodstuffs of 
prime necessity; | (2) to look after the supply of domestic and imported 
goods; (3) to aid in the placement of unemployed persons in the 
national industries and in public works, and in the latter case drawin 

up collective labor agreements; (4) to adapt the instruments o 

national production to national interests as far as possible in accord- 
ance with existing legislation; and (5) to encourage and develop 
exports, and to discover markets for surplus products of the national 
industry. 





Right of Association in Portugal 4 


THE President of Portugal issued recently a decree broadening the 

scope of the legal recognition of the right of association. The 
main provisions of the decree are as follows: Class associations or 
trade-unions duly constituted may meet in federations or unions, 
provided they present two copies of their statutes to the Ministry 
of Labor. One of. these copies will be sent to the persons concerned 
within 15 days, with a note of its registration. ithout this copy 
federations or unions may not function. Upon being registered the 
said class associations or trade-unions acquire legal personality for 
all legal purposes, particularly as regards the conclusion of collective 
labor agreements. The Government will publish necessary regula- 
tions for the exact observance of this decree. 





International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Feb. 23, 1925, pp. 8, 9. 
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Official—United States 


Arizona.—Mine Inspector. Thirteenth annual report, for the year ending Np. 
vember 30, 1924. [Phoeniz, 1925]. 77 pp. 


Data from this report are given on page 235 of this issue of the Monrmy 
Lasor REVIEW. 

Catrrornia.—Commission of Immigration and Housing. Annual report {jy 
the year 1924). Sacramento, 1925. 34 pp. 7 

Deals with the activities of the commission along three lines—complaints, 
camp sanitation, and housing. During the year the commission handled 2259 
complaints from immigrants, covering discrimination, injustice, neglect, and eyey 
family troubles. Of these, only 263 were found upon investigation to be up. 
founded. In the remaining cases, the trouble was either adjusted by the com. 
mission or referred to the proper agency for action. 

IuLrnors.— Department of Mines and Minerals. th) nan annual coal report 
of Illinois, 1924. [Springfield, 19242] 375 pp. 

Certain data, taken from this report, on productivity of coal miners and on 
accidents in Hlinois coal mines are given on pages 101 and 182 of this issue of 
the Montuty Lazsor REvIEW. 

MassacuvusetTts.— Department of Banking and Insurance. Division of Ip. 
surance. Annual report for the year ending December 31, 1923. Part II: 


Life, miscellaneous, assessment and fraternal insurance. Boston, {1/?)”) 
Publie documeni No. 9. 


Figures on workmen’s compensation, taken from this report, are given on 
pages 190 and 191 of this issue of the MontHty Lasor Review. 

Department of Labor and Industries. Division of Minimum Wage, 
Report for the year ending November 30, 1923. [Boston, 19242} 145 pp. 
This report is noted on page 109 of this issue of the Montuty Lasor Reviey. 


Wage boards and their work: A handbook of information for wage 
board members. Boston, January, 1925. 8 pp. (Reprint.) 








Minnesota.—Industrial Commission. Workmen’s compensation decisions, Vol. 
II, June 1, 1923, to December 31, 1924. [St. Paul, 19252] 413 pp. 


This volume is the third of a series of reports of important decisions by the 
supreme court of the State and the industrial commission or its predecessor, 
the Minnesota Department of Labor and Industries, the first of the series having 
been issued as Bulletin No. 17 of the latter department. Taken together, they 
present a complete record of decisions since the workmen’s compensation act 
became effective in 1913. The compilation is made ‘‘in the hope that it will 
prove of value to laymen and lawyers alike in determining the rights of insured 
and insurer under the provisions of the workmen’s compensation act of Minue- 
sota.”” Indexes and cross indexes of subject matter and lists of cases assist i0 
making the contents of the volume available to the reader. 

Missovurit.—Negro Industrial Commission. Third biennial report, 1923-19). 
Jefferson City, [19257]. 71 pp. 

Some discussion of the data eontained in this report will be found on pages *2 

and 33 of this issue of the Montuty Lasor Review. 
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Nevapa.—Industrial Commission. Biennial report reviewing the administration 
of the Nevada Industrial Insurance Act for period July 1, 1922, to June 30, 
1924. Carson City,.1925. 26 pp. 


A summary of this report is given on page 191 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
Lasok REVIEW. 

New Jerspy.—Department of Labor and the Rehabilitation Commission. 
Annual report, for the year July 1, 1923, to June 30, 1924. [Trenton, 19247]. 
64 pp. 

Data from this report on industrial accidents, workmen’s compensation, and 
factory inspection are given on pages 183, 193, and 236 of this issue of the 
MonrsaLty LaBor Review. 

Norta Carotina.—Department of Labor and Printing. Thirty-fourth report, 
1923-1924. Raleigh, 1924. xiii, 439 pp. 

Data from this report are given on pages 85, 139, 151, and 237 of this issue 
of the Montuty Lasor Review. 

OxLAnOMA.—Industrial Commission. Ninth annual report, September 1, 1928, 
to August 31, 1924. Oklahoma City, [19247]. 28 pp. 

A summary of this report is given on page 193 of this issue of the MonTHLy 
Lasor REviIEw. 

Unirep Srares.—Civil Service Commission. Forty-first annual report, for the 
fiscal year ended June 80, 1924. Washington, 1924. Ilxii, 170 pp. 

The report shows a total of 554,986 persons employed by the United States 
Government on June 30, 1924, of whom 474,427 were men and 80,559 were women. 
Only 64,120 of the whole number of Government employees are employed in the 
District of Columbia. The commission recommends the institution of personnel 
records, in order to facilitate the compilation‘of statistics relating to Government 
personnel. No such statistics have been compiled for 16 years. 

The reports of the chief examiner and the director of research are included. 
In an appendix are given the text of the civil service act, and of the directory and 
the prohibitory statutes affecting the classified service; the various rulings and 
Executive orders; and statistics of examinations, appointments and retirements. 
—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Navigation. Merchant marine 

statistics, 1924. Washington, 1925. iv, 73 pp. : 

Contains, among other statistics, data as to number of American seamen 
shipped, reshipped, and discharged; desertions; and average monthly wages paid 
on American merchant vessels of 500 gross tons and over, and wages of American 
and foreign seamen on vessels of 5,000 gross tons and over. Certain. of these 
wage data afe given on page 83 of this issue of the Montaiy Lazor Review. 
—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 366: 

Wages and hours of labor in the paper and pulp industry, 1923. Washington, 
1925. iit, 142 pp. 

Advance figures from this bulletin were published in the Montuiy Lapor Re- 
view for March, 1924 (pp. 65-70). 

: Bulletin No. 368: Building permits in the principal cities of the 
United States in 1923. Washington, 1925. iti, 127 pp. 

Advance figures from this bulletin were published in the Montuty Lasor 
Review for June, 1924 (pp. 132-149). _ . 

— — —— Bulletin No. 371: Wages and hours of labor in cotion-goods manu- 
jacturing, 1924. Washington, 1925. iii, 43 pp. 

Advance figures from this bulletin were published in the Montaity Lasor 
Review for June, 1924 (pp. 77-80). : 
—— —— —— Bulletin No. 877: Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted 

goods manufacturing, 1924. Weaktniten, 1925. iti, 36 pp. 

Advance figures from this bulletin were published in the Monriay Laspor 
Review for September, 1924 (pp. 31-36). 
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Unirep Srates.—Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 49: 
List of references on minimum wage for women in the United States anj 
Canada, compiled by Edna L. Stone. Washington, 1925. v, 42 pp. 


—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 190: Coal-mining 
problems in the State of Washington, by George Watkins Evans. Washington, 
1924. vii, 79 pp. 

Includes statistics on wages in Washington coal mines from 1914-15 to Novem. 

ber 16, 1917, output per man per day from 1913 to 1918, and accidents from 199 

to 1918. 





Bulletin 246: Quarry accidents in the United States during th, 
calendar year 1923, by William W. Adams. Washington, 1926. v, 76 pp. 


This bulletin is reviewed on pages 171 and 172 of this issue of the Monryzy 
Lasor REVIEW. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


Avustria.—Bundesamt fiir Statistik. Statistisches Handbuch fiir die Republik 
Osterreich. V.Jahrgang. Vienna, 1924. viii, 171 pp. 


The fifth volume of the statistical handbook of the Austrian Republic, covering 
the year 1923. Of the tables contained in the volume there are of special interest 
to labor those relating to the census of industrial establishments, cooperatiye 
societies, wholesale and retail prices, cost of living, collective agreements, employ- 
ment exchanges, unemployment, labor disputes, trade-unions, and social insurance. 
—— Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte in Niederésterreich. Lehrlingsschutz 


und Lehrlings-Ftirsorge der Wiener Arbeiterkammer 1921-1922, von Anton 
Kimml, Vienna, 1923. 124 pp. 


A report describing the activities-of the Lower Austrian Chamber of Labor in 
the interest of the protection of apprentices. The contents of the report are 
disc ussed in an article in the present issue of the Montuiy LaBor Reviey, 
pages 219 to 221. 

Bre.cium.— Ministére de |’Intérieur et de 1’Hygiéne. Annuaire statistique de la 
a et du Congo Belge, 1922. Tome x. VIII. Brussels, 1924. | Various 
paging. 

Statistical yearbook for Belgium and the Belgian Congo for 1922, including 
jnformation on savings and retirement funds, cooperation, accidents, and strikes 
and lockouts. 

Ca Nnapa.—Department of Immigration and Colonization. Report for the fiscal 
year ended March $1, 1924. Ottawa, 1925. 59 pp. Sessional paper No. 13. 

According to this report, 148,560 immigrants arrived in Canada in 1923-24, 
of whom 20,521 were from the United States. The corresponding figures for 
the previous year were 72,887 and 22,007, respectively. 

Department of Labor. Government intervention in labor disputes in Canada 


[by Margaret Mackintosh). Ottawa, 1925. 22 pp. Supplement to the 
Labor Gazette, March, 1925. : 


This pamphlet is briefly noted on page 203 of this issue of the Montuiy Lasor 
Review in an article on the constitutionality of the industrial disputes investiga- 
tion act of Canada. ; 

Judicial proceedings respecting constitutional validity of the industrial 
disputes investigation act, 1907, and amendments of 1910, 1918, and 1920. 
Toronto electric commissioners v. Snider et al. Ottawa, 1925. 304 pp. 


A summary of this case is given on pages 200 to 203 of this issue of the MonrTsy 
Lasor Review. 
(Nova Scoria).—Department of Public Works and Mines. Annual repor 
on the mines, 1924. alifax, 1925. 351 pp., illustrated. ; 
Data on coal production per man and on fatal accidents in Nova Scotia coal 
mines, 1908 to 1924, are given on pages 104 and 186, respectively, of this issue 
of the Montuity Lasor Review. 
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Germany.—{Reichsarbeitsministerium.] Reichsarbeitsverwaltung.  Berufsbe- 
ratung, Berufsauslese, Berufsausbildung. Berlin, 1925. 319 pp. 32. Son- 
derheft zum Reichsarbettsblatt. 


With a view to promoting the growth of a rising generation of skilled workers, 
which is one of the most urgent problems in Germany, the German Federal Em- 
ployment Service (Reichsarbeitsverwaltung) has, with the assistance of numerous 
experts, published the present handbook on vocational guidance, selection of the 
fttest for a given vocation, and vocational training. The first and greater part 
of the volume is.given over to the subject of vocational guidance. It outlines 
the aims of vocational guidance, its legal basis, its extent, the cooperation of the 
schools and physicians, the problems and methods of psychology applied to 
vocational guidance, gives examples of how vocational guidance in large and 
medium size cities works in practice, and discusses unemployment among juvenile 
workers and vocational guidance in Austria. 

The second part of the volume is g'ven over to articles by technical experts on 
the practical training of apprentices in workshops and on examinations given in 
certain industrial establishments to applicants for work. 


— Reichsversicherungsanstalt fiir Angestellte. Bericht tiber das Geschdaftsjahr 
1920. Berlin, |1921?). 71 pp., illustrated. 


—— —— Bericht tiber das Geschaftsjahr 1921. Berlin, [19227]. 71 pp. 
—— —— Bericht tiber das zehnie Geschdftsjahr 1922. Berlin, [19237]. 24 pp. 


Bericht tiber das elfte Geschdfisjahr 19238. Berlin, [19247]. 24 pp., il- 
lustrated. 


The reports of the board of directors of the German National Insurance 
Institute for Private Salaried Employees for the fiscal years 1920, 1921, 1922, 
and 1923. This institute is the carrier of the compulsory invalidity and old-age 
insurance system for private salaried employees in Germany. Since the years 
covered by these reports fall within the inflation period, the financial statistics 
contained in them do not give a clear picture of the financial situation of the 
insurance institute. 

—— (Free Strate or Saxony).—Arbeitsministerium. Landesamt fiir Arbeits- 
vermittelung. Abteilung Berufsberatung. Die praktische Berufsberatung 
unter besonderer Berticksichtigung der kérperlich oder geistig Anormalen und 
Erwerbsbeschrankten. Dresden, 1922. 83 pp. 

A handbook on practical vocational guidance, published by the division for 
vocational guidance in the employment service of the ministry of labor of the 
Free State of Saxony. The volume lays down general guiding principles for 
vocational advisers, discusses the cooperation of the school and of the physician 
in vocational guidance, and differs from other handbooks on the same subject in 
that it gives special consideration to the vocational guidance and training of 
physically or mentally abnormal young persons. 

—— (Pruss1a).—Statistisches Landesamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fir den 
Freistaat Preussen. 20 Band. Berlin, 1924. 12*, 265 pp. 

The twentieth volume of the statistical yearbook for the Free State of Prussia, 
covering the years 1921 to 1923. Owing to the unfavorable financial condition 
of the State finances, the present issue of the yearbook has been considerably 
reduced in size but all the more important statistical tables given in: former 
issues have been continued, although in more concise form. Of special interest 
to labor are the tables relating to housing, factory inspection, strikes and lock- 
outs, miners’ wages, cost of living, prices, trade schools, labor colonies, and salaries 
of civil-serviee employees. 

Great Brrrarn.—Census Office. Census of England and Wales, 1921. Occupa- 
tions [tables]. London, 1924. wt, 303 pp. 

It is explained that special pains were taken in this census to secure an im 
provement in the statistics concerning occupations, and that for this purpose a 
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fuller and more scientific classification both of occupations and of industries tha) 
had been used heretofore was adopted. The classification is in general baseq 
upon the nature of the work performed, “though in the case of the productiy, 
occupations the nature of the material worked in has been embodied in the scheme 
as a factor essentially determining the character of the operations.’’ Unforty. 
nately, the new classification, differing fundamentally from that of the past, 
allows of little valid comparison between the oceupations of the population jp 
1921 and at the dates of past censuses. 

Inp1a.— Department of Mines. Report for the year ending December 31, 1929 

Calcutta, 1924. v, 120 pp. 

Gives data concerning employment, output, accidents, prosecutions, and gen. 
eral conditions at the mines. A summary of the data relating to fatal accidents 
is given on page 188 of this issue of the Monraty Lasor Review. 
INTERNATIONAL Lasor Orrice.—Hours of labor in industry. United States, 

Geneva, 1925. 120 pp. Studies and reports, series D (wages and hours), 
No. 14. ; 

This study includes a survey of legislation regulating hours of work in the 
different States, and the hours worked under collective agreements in certain 
industries, supplemented by statisties published by official and private organi- 
zations. 

The housing situation in the United States. Geneva, 1925. 6 pp. Studics 
and reports, series G (housing and welfare), No. 2. 

The report traces the housing situation in the United States from the develop. 
ment of the war stringency to 1923, deals with the various agencies of housing 
reform and betterment, and discusses tax exemption laws and rent restriction 
legislation. It is pointed out that while there is a great difference between the 
housing policies of the United States and Europe, this difference is of degree 
rather than of kind, and that the United States has for some time past bea 
moving toward the Eurepean attitude. 

The United States has slowly moved from purely sanitary regulation, require 
ments of light and space, water and sewage disposal, to control of rents, pre 
hibition of evietion of tenants, remission of taxes on home building, and actual 
house eonstruction through cooperative municipal enterprise. In short, in the 
United States housing has moved from a matter entirely of individual concern, 
a plaything of the market, the sport of sup pply and demand, to a matter of associ- 
ated activity and community concern. enceforth, the fundamental question 
will not be whether it is to 1» left. to individual effort, but how much of this 
necessary housing reform, change or develo apie as the case may be, shall be 
left to voluntary and private associated effort and how much to compulsory 
official control by the community. 

Safety devices for woodworking machinery. Great Britain and Switzerland. 
ag 1925. 80 pp. Studies and reports, series F, second section (safety), 

0. &. 

In this bulletin the International Labor Office has initiated a new type of 
service having for its object the bringing together of the work done in different 
countries in safeguarding machinery in different industries. It was thoug)i 
that the work of accident prevention would be facilitated by thus making avail 
able the results of technical research and practical experience and that muci 
duplication of effort might also be avoided. This bulletin aims to give an objec 
tive survey of experiments and safety measures in the woodworking industries. 
Iraty.—Cassa Nazionale d’Assicurazione per gl’Infortuni sul Lavoro. 4 


“Cassa Nazionale di Assicurazione per gli Infortuni sul Lavoro” dans so 
histoire et son développement actuel. Rome, 1924. 186 pp., illustrated. 


This volume, published in French, has the object of making the reading publi 
outside of Italy acquainted with the development and the beneficial activities 
of the Italian National Workmen’s Accident. Insurance Fund, the principal 
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carrier of workmen’s accident insurance in Italy. It describes the creation and 
reorganization of the fund, accident insurance in agriculture, in the Italian colony 
of Erthrea, of Government workers, and of fishermen, social insurance in Fiume, 
and the activities of the fund through dispensaries and hospitals, and in an 
appendix gives @ list of the publications of the fund and of the Italian laws, 
decrees, etc., on workmen’s accident insurance and a bibliography of monographs 
on the same subject. The volume is richly illustrated with graphie statistical 
charts and photogravures of the offices and hospitals of the fund and of its 
clinical equipment. 

Iraty.—Cassa Nazionale d’Assicurazione per gl’ Infortuni sul Lavoro. Con- 


siglio Superiore. Gestione infortuni nell’agricoltura. Bilancio consuntivo 
dell’anno 1923. Rome, 1924. 17 pp. 


The annual financial report of the division of agricultural accidents of the 
Italian National Workmen’s Accident Insurance Fund, for the year 1923. 

B= Gestione infortuni nell’industria. Bilancio consuntivo dell’anno 
1928. Rome, 1924. 17 pp. 

The annual financial report of the division of industrial accidents of the Italian 
National Workmen’s Accident Insurance Fund, for the year 1923. 

—— Cassa Nazionale per le Assicurazioni Sociali. Asstcurazione obligatoria per 
la invaliditéd e la vecchiaia. Rome, 1924. 110 pp. 

The text of the law of December 30, 1923, on compulsory invalidity and old- 
age insurance and of the regulations of August 28, 1924, for its enforcement. 
—— Ministero dell’Economia Nazionale. Direzione Generale del Lavoro e 

della Previdenza Sociale. L’occupazione operaia e gli orari di lavoro nel 
luglio 19238. Rome, 1924. xv, 171 pp. Estratto dal Bolleitino del Lavoro, 
Vol. XLI, Nos. 4, 5, 6. 

The results of an investigation by the Italian factory inspection service into 
the state of employment in July, 1923, as compared with that in July, 1920, and 
1922, and into the hours of labor prevailing in July, 1923. 

—— (Comune pt Minano).—[Ufficio Statistica.] Amnnuario storico-statistico, 
19201921. Milan, October, 1924. [Various paging.] 

The delayed thirty-seventh issue of the historical-statistical yearbook of the 
commune of Milan, covering the years 1920 and 1921. Of interest to labor are 
the data on housing, immigration and emigration, cost of living, prices, employ- 
ment offices, unemployment, industrial accidents, arbitration courts, factory 
inspection, social insurance, cooperative societies, and employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. 

NETHERLANDS.— Departement van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid. Centraal verslag 
der arbeidsinspectie in het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden over 1923.. The Hague, 
1924. [Various paging.] 

Annual report of the factory inspection service of the Netherlands for the 
year 1923 on its various activities. 

—— [Ministerie van Binnenlandsche Zaken en Landbouw.}] Centraal Bureau 
voor de Statistiek. Jaarcijfers voor Nederland, 1923/1924. The Hague, 
1926. lit, 8331 pp. 

The official statistical yearbook of the Netherlands for the years 1923 and 
1924. Of special interest to labor are the statistics on the occupational census, 
factory inspection, labor disputes, employment exchanges, wages and hours of 
labor, unemployment, collective agreements, labor organizations, prices, cost of 
living, and cooperative societies. . 

— (Tue Hacvuer).—Statistisch Bureau. Uitkomsten van een onderzoek naar 
de kosten van het levensonderhoud van 28 gezinnen te ’s-Gravenhage in 1921 
en 1922, met berekening van de driemaandelijksche, wijzigingen dier kosten 
7 Pager 1924 op den grondslag der wiigaven in 1921. The Hague, 

+ vu, OO pp. 

The results of an investigation made by the municipal statistical office of The 

Hague into the cost of living for 1921 and 1922 of 28 families residing in that 
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city, and of a computation of the quarterly changes in this cost up to September, 
1924, on the basis of the expenditures in 1921. 
PoLtanpD (Warsaw).—Rocznik Statystyczeny Warszawy, 1921 i 1922. Warsay 
1924. xti, 265 pp. 
Municipal statistics of Warsaw for 1921 and 1922, including housing, prices 
and cost of living, wages, and strikes. 
SwepEen.—Socialdepartementet. Pensionsstyrelsen. Allmdnna pensionsfé; 3}. 
ringen Gr 1923. Trollhdttin, 1924. 22 pp. 
Report on operations of Swedish pension insurance law in 1923. Contains 


résumé in French. 
Unofficial 


AnLanDeR, Fr. E. Férteckning éver viktigare litteratur rérande arbetarrérelsen, 
och arbetarfrdgan, tryckt i Sverige dr 1923. Stockholm, 1925. 19 pp. Bilaga 
till Fackféreningsrérelsen, 1925. 


A list of the more important literature concerning the labor movement and 
the labor problem printed in Sweden in 1923. This is the first issue, and the 
publication states that it is the intention to issue this list annually in the future. 
AMERICAN Economic AssociaTIon. Papers and proceedings of the thirty-seventh 


annual meeting, Chicago, Ill., December, 1924. St. Albans, Vt., 1925. 165 
pp. Supplement to American Economic Review, Vol. XV, No. 1, March, 192). 


The papers relating to labor presented at the thirty-seventh annual mecting 
of the American Economic Association deal with ‘‘competitive exchange’’ as a 
method of interesting workmen in output and costs, labor supply and labor 
effort, and intelligence test ratings of occupational groups. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. [Illinois branch. Proceedings of the forty- 

second annual convention, Peoria, Ill., September 8-13, 1924. Chicago, 
[19242]. 440, [10] pp. 

A summary of the report of the bureau of cooperative societies of the federa- 
tion is given on pages 208 to 210 of this issue of the Monruiy Lasor Review. 
AMERICAN Management Association. Cost-finding for personnel activities. 


Report by a subcommittee of the Associated Industries of Massachuseits. 
New York, 20 Vesey Street, 1925. 12 pp. 


The study covered the personnel work of 90 firms in Massachusetts. The 
average total cost of these activities for these firms was 1}4 per cent of the pay 
roll but the amount spent depended somewhat upon the size of the firm, the 
large establishments spending proportionately more than those employing less 
than 500 workers. It was thought that this study might stimulate more uniform 
accounting practice among firms carrying on organized industrial relations 
activities. 
Barts, Rent. Le crédit aux coopératives de consommation et la Banque ‘es 

Sy aa de France. Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France, 12). 
PP. 

An account of the form, organization, and operation of the Bank of the Coop- 
erative Societies of France, and of the events leading up to its formation as a 
separate institution. 
BrIcKLAYERS, MAsons AND PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA. 

Proceedings of the ninth biennial and forty-ninth convention, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., September 8 [to 20], 1924. Indianapolis, [19247]. 256 pp. 
Brooxines, Ropert 8S. Industrial ownership—iis economic and social signi/- 
icance. New York, Macmillan Co., 1925. «x, 107 pp. 

A discussion of the changing methods in industry from the time half a century 
ago when ownership and management were synonymous through the period of 
the trusts to the present, when management has been separated from owners)ip 
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through the widespread purchase of stock of large corporations by people of small 
means. This diffusion of ownership, the writer states, has brought a labor- 
public problem in place of a capital-labor problem, and the problem of continued 
improvement in the living conditions of the workers is not redistribution of 
present production but of increased production per capita. The writer considers 
that the modification of the restrictive provisions of the anti-trust laws, in order 
to allow greater cooperation of industry in such lines as research, stabilization 
of industry, ete., and the elimination of restrictive practices of trade-unions and 
individual workers are necessary to the securing of a fuller measure of efficiency 
and that to accomplish this purpose there must be developed a constructive, 
cooperative policy on the part of labor, the public, and the management of 
industry. The appendixes contain statistics of the growth in consumers’ owner- 
ship and a comparison of the earnings of investments in industry and banking. 
Buxton, L.H. Dupuny. Primitive labor. London, Methuen & Co. (Ltd.), 1924. 
vitt, 272 pp. 

The specialization of labor of primitive peoples, the influence of climate and 
locality in the development of primitive industry, and present conditions among 
inhabitants of the still uncivilized sections of the world are considered in rela- 
tion to the physical effect which the development of labor has had upon man. 
CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING. Nineteenth 
annual report [for the year ending June 30, 1924). New York, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, 1924. vii, 236 pp. 

The report contains a section on pension legislation and pension systems 
including teachers’ retirement in the United States and in England, governmental 
pensions in Australia, New South Wales, and Argentina, pensions in industry, 
and old-age pensions in the United States. 

CLEVELAND CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE. A survey of personnel activities in one 


hundred and eleven Cleveland concerns. A joint report of the committee on 
labor relations and employment managers’ group. Cleveland, 1925. 23 pp. 


This study, covering the personnel work of 111 concerns in the city of Cleve- 
land, was made for the purpose of determining the extent to which certain kinds 
of personnel work is being carried on and how often these activities have been 
started and discontinued, and to prepare the way for a more thorough study of 
those activities which are shown by the study to be worth further investigation. 
The study showed that employment offices, dispensary service, recreational 
associations, and pensions once established were generally regarded as indis- 
pensable; savings clubs, insurance and sick benefits, cafeterias, and certain forms 
of recreation were seldom discontinued, although baseball had been given up in 
20 per cent of the firms reporting. Bands and orchestras, company stores, 
buying clubs, and house organs, on the other hand, have proved short lived in so 
many cases that “their actual value may be questioned.” 


Corump1ra University. Studies in history, economics and public law, Vol. 
CXVI, No. 2: Protective labor legislation, with special reference to women 
yr State of New York, by Elizabeth Faulkner Baker. New York, 1926: 
pp. 
The specific study indicated is prefaced by a chapter on protective labor legis- 
lation as reviewed by the courts, covering the United States, including legislation 
for all adults as well as that specifically for women. The influences bearing upon 
legislation for women in New York State and the circumstances attendant upon 
its enactment receive full discussion, including legislative incidents, evidence 
adduced at hearings, ete. Chapters on enforcement, the effects of protective 
legislation, and the controversy now raging between opposing schools conclude 
the volume. Effects are found to vary according as women are or are nota 
dominant or at least an important factor in the industry. When they predomi- 
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nate, protective laws for women are beneficial to both sexes; but if they are j, 
the minority, or can be readily dispensed with, protective legislation tends {, 
exclude them from all opportunity for employment. It is on these results tha 
the opponents of protective legislation stand. Women who have succeeded by 
superior skill in detaching themselves from the mass chafe under the restraint, 
that protective legislation entails. On the other hand is the hazard to healt) 
where the unrestrained desire for gain is left to operate on the masses in which 
two important groups stand out—one of young women transients in industry 
and the other of married women who must carry a double burden of home making 
and of industry. The question is too complex for summary disposal, but ‘ what 
may be said at this time is that no person, socially minded and intelligent, woujq 
stress economic advancement at the expense of health, either for men or fg 
women.” 


Gasser, Eusa F. Preise, Lebenskosten, Lihne im Jahre 1924. Zurich, 1995. 
88 pp. Separatabdruck aus der Neuen Ziircher Zeitung, Nrn. 98, 182, 19), 
Januar/Februar 1925. 


A brief review of the movement of prices, cost of living, and wages during the 
year 1924, in Switzerland, Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and the 
United States. 


Produktion und Arbeitsmarkt im Jahre 1924. Zurich, 1925. 20 pp. Sepo- 
ratabdruck aus der Neuen Ziircher Zeitung, Nrn. 106, 149, Januar 1925. 


Brief review of the movement of production and the labor market during the 
year 1924 in Switzerland, Great Britain, France, Germany, and the United 
States. 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FeperaTion. Report of the international 
congress held from August 7 to 12, 1924, in Hamburg. Amsterdam, 192). 
157 pp. 


Louis, Pauu. Le syndicalisme Francais d’ Amiens @ Saint-Etienne (1906-1522). 
Paris, Alcan, 108 Boulevard Saint Germain, 1924. 233 pp. 

A history of French syndicalism from the congress of the Confédération 
Générale du Travail at Amiens in 1906 to that of the Confédération Générale 
du Travail Unitaire at Saint-Etienne in 1922. This latter congress was called 
in June, 1922, by the C. G. T. U., the extremist group which had seceded from 
the C. G. T. in Décember, 1921, over the question of adherence to the Moscow 
International. 


Minnesota, Untverstry or. College of Agriculture. Extension Division. 
Special Bulletin No. 88: Ceoperative central marketing organization, by John 
D. Black and H. Bruce Price. St. Paul, April, 1924. 18 pp. 

A study of methods used by two types of central cooperative marketing 
organization—‘“‘federated’’ and ‘‘centralized’’—in handling such problems of 
marketing as control of quality; standardizing production; adjusting production 
to consumption; stabilizing production; controlling consumption to fit pro- 
duction; controlling the flow to market; distributing and inspecting the product; 
selling; bargaining and price policy; financing; elimination of competitive 
wastes; improvement of business practice; pooling, etc. 





Nattonat Inpusrriat Conrerence Boarp (Inc.). Special report No. 32: The 
— of bes councils in the United States. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 
1925. v.15 pp. 


A statistical summary, giving data as to number of works’ councils in operation, 
number established and abandoned during specified periods, nature of industry 
in which established, cause of failure where plans have been given up, and the 
like. 
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OFFICE Coop6ratir Betas. Cooperative Belgium. Brussels, 1924. 128 pp., 
illustrated. 

A report presented by the Belgian Cooperative Union to the eleventh congress 
of the International Cooperative Alliance at Ghent. Traces the growth, up to 
1922, of the cooperative movement in all its phases, in relation to the economic, 
political, and industrial condition of the country. Also contains sketches of the 
lives and achievements of the cooperative leaders in the important cooperative 
countries of Europe. 

Opera NAZIONALE DEL Dopotavoro. Il Dopolavoro. Quaderni del Dopolavoro, 
No. 1. Romie, [19257]. 46 pp. 

Under the name ‘‘Dopolavoro”’ there has arisen in Italy since the war a move- 
ment which has as its object the suitable utilization of the spare time of workers 
for their social, intellectual, and physical uplift. Sponsored by the Fascist 
corporations this movement, at first scattered, has crystallized into a centralized, 
well-organized movement under a central organization called the Opera Nazionale 
del Dopolavoro with headquarters at Rome and numerous branches in all Prov- 
inces. The above is the first of a number of reports which the central organiza- 
tion expects to publish. It gives the history and the object of the movement. 
Pius GRANDE Famitie, La. Commission d’Education. Les carritres féminines. 

Paris, Action Populaire, 51 rue Saint-Didier, 1922. xxii, 119 pp. 

A study of the occupations open to women in France and of the education 
necessary for the various classes of positions. 

SecrfTARIAT DES Paysans Suisses. Publication No. 75: Vingt-sixiéme rapport 


annuel du comité directeur de ’ Union suisse des paysans et du Secrétariat 
des paysans suisses, 1923. Brougg, 1924. 120 pp. 


The twenty-sixth annual report of the managing committee and of the secre- 
tariat of the Swiss Farmers’ Union on their activities during the year 1923. 


SocraL AND LaBor ConpitTions In Swepen. Upsala, 1925. 29 pp. 

This publication on social and labor conditions in Sweden is reprinted from 
the Sweden Yearbook, 1925, and covers protection of workers, social insurance, 
the care of the poor and of children, the labor market, relations between workers 
and employers, cost of living and wages, the housing problem, and cooperative 
societies. 

TromBert, ALBERT. La participation aux bénéfices. Paris, Chaiz, 20 rue 
Bergére, 1924. xv, 442 pp. 

A guide to the practical application of profit sharing, giving detailed informa- 
tion “of systems in effect in France and other countries. 

Unrrep Typoraet# or America. Industrial Bureau. Department of Re- 


search. Changes in union e scales in the book and job printing industry, 
1914 to 1924. Chicago, 600 West Jackson Boulevard, October, 1924. 23 pp. 


Compiled primarily for the use of the members of the Typothetze who have 
contractual relations with the unions, ‘to meet their need for data on changes 
in wages during the past 10 years in their own and other cities for use in wage 
negotiations and arbitration cases.” 
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